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' | | NEW TRADE—not new to you only 

\ | but new to any one 
That’s what you may expect to come to your store during 1923—the woman 
who has been getting along with the spoons and forks and knives she has, 


“Anniversary” Pattern without realizing she needs other silverware—individual salad forks, butter 
spreaders, iced tea spoons, etc. 
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For advertising and display helps 
that will aid you to tell the woman . ; 
vour part of the story ask your Jo’ Our advertising this year is going to wake up this woman. Will you be 


ber or write Sales Promotion Depart- 


ment, International Silver Co, Meri: — ready to fill her needs and tell her that you're ready ? 
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A Forecast of the Jewelry for 1923 


By Isabelle M. Archer 




















RACE, charm, picturesqueness, these 

are to be the outstanding motifs of the 
new jewelry designs for the year 1923. 
There is a touch of the bizarre and a con- 
tradictory air of simplicity traceable in the 
freshest and most original designs now 
under consideration as future offerings and 
they make a combination altogether al- 
luring. 

These tendencies are insistently apparent 
in the most important evening jewels, the 
larger hair ornaments, necklaces and 
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brooches. The effort is all stressed upon 
grace of line, charm of pattern and general 
picturesqueness of plan and effect. 

In striving after this ideal, every period 
style from Assyrian to Victorian is called 
upon to lend a theme, and every national or 
peasant jewelry type is adopted, and every 
passing modern influence is incorporated into 
the scheme to give to the new jewels the 
utmost in beauty. 

The first illustration gives a hint of this 
widely prevalent gathering in of the forces 
to broadcast them again in the modern 
mode. This little group of quaint and fan- 
tastic headdresses represent the derivatives 


of some of our most up-to-date American 
and French coiffure adornments. Such a 
group might be sketched for the basis of any 
of the other jewels equally as well. 

There is a flavor of the Orient seen in 
many of the best of the new designs for 
bandeaux and fillets, necklaces, bracelets 
and earrings. The new watch case patterns 
just appearing upon the horizon recall such 
types as the Byzantine and Scandinavian. 
Brooches take upon themselves the air of 
our grandmothers, while the classic theme, 
the Grecian and the Roman, appears in any 
piece it pleases, and the openwork filigree 
of the Russian and Italian silversmithing 
takes platinum for its medium and pendants, 
brooches, earrings, finger rings and the tops 
of vanity bags for its expression. 


Ancient Models Used for Modern Jewels 


The seven little heads shown in the illus- 
tration (Fig. 1) have been gleaned from all 
ages and various lands. A Marie Antoinette 
pompadour is topped with a double pendant- 
trimmed circlet of gems. Such a coif orna- 
ment is made up nowadays for use on the 
hair dressing that is drawn smoothly back 
from the forehead and raised gradually out 
from the back of the head. It is formed of 
pearls or small faceted gems for the circlets 








and a diamond-mounted platinum clasp 
fastens the jewel together. The other 
sketches show examples in the Chinese, 
East Indian, Spanish, Grecian and Ameri- 
can Indian models for like ornaments altered 
only to make them appropriate for wear on 
the latest coiffure fashions. The crown and 
earlap patterns of the Chinese and East In- 
dian models are borrowed today for coun- 
terparts to be made up in diamonds and the 
colored gems for wear at the opera. The 
Spanish comb is hardly changed in its mod- 
ern replica and the bands of the Grecian 
and Indian orders do duty now as evening 
or daytime jewels, according to their con- 
struction materials, 

Not so long ago it would have seemed al- 
most impossible to have imagined the Vic- 
torian mode being used as a base for any- 
thing quite modern, but now we are to see 
many a new jewel patterned after authentic 
pieces of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

In the second illustration (Fig. 2) are 
given a group of modern jewels which 
have been made recently direct from Vic- 
torian era models. They are carried out in 
carved platinum or filigree gold wire, and 
they are set with the finest gems and pearls. 
The earring design shown at the upper 
left, has been taken from a jewel made in 
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England in 1840. This was used lately as 
a model for a pair of earrings and a match- 
ing necklace pendant. The brooches have 
each been copied recently, with their pro- 
portions altered to make more graceful 
lines. The pendants have served for new 
chatelaine watches and the cameo frame 
has diminished to the size of a finger ring 
bezel. 

These 18th and 19th century jewelry 
forms are appropriate for wear with the 
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shown in the illustration below (Fig. 3) 
follows this rule for equal sized gems. It 
will be noticed that in the elaborate tassel 
the brooch and the two earring pendants and 
in the bands for the hair that all the gems 
are of even sizes and that no great con- 
spicuous gem is to be seen. However, this 


is but another tendency acclaimed by the 
coming jewel and must be considered hand 
in hand with the other equally important 
fashion 


note, that all solitaire gems in 
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gowns which are little more than shoulder 
straps as far as the bodice is concerned, 
they are well received. The necklace is 
fihished with one of the new plaque pen- 
dants, a feature borrowed from the lowlier 
bead neckchain. An armlet is worn to con- 
cede to the edict that the arm sans sleeve 
must not be without a bracelet, and a dan- 
gling rope of pearls entwines the other 
wrist. Fan and bag are universally accom- 
paniments for the evening gown, and they 
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FG. 3—GEMS OF EQUAL SIZES SEEN IN EVENING JEWELS 


deep collared frocks and lace berthas, and 
as these gown fashions promise to continue 
through the year these jewels are expected 
to furnish ideas for at least a goodly num- 
ber of brooch and earring designs. 


Encrusted Jewels for Evening Wear 


Another motif to gain charm for the 
coming jewel is the effort to keep gems 
mounted in platinum of as even a size as 
possible. Large gems are used in these 
jewels for accent only. They are clustered 
for central groupings or used as pendant 
drops, but otherwise this method keeps to 
regulation shape and uniform sizes for its 
mainstay. And a splendid and excellent 
decorative feature is the result. The jewels 


finger rings and brooches and single gems 
hung as pendants whether for earrings or 
necklaces are very large in size and unique 
in their scantiness of visible mountings. 
The be-jeweled lady in the picture is decked 
out in the pieces most in evidence at the 
opera or the formal ball this Winter and it 
is upon her decision to wear an unusual 
number of different pieces that the designers 
are preparing such a variety of jewels for 
1923 

The hair ornament is recognized as a 
jewel to be considered a 1923 leader. Ear- 
rings are to stay for the day as well as for 
evening wear. The twin brooches are too 
new to be given a definite rating yet but 
as shoulder decorations on the evening 


are in preparation as a most important item 
for the 1923 Summer. 

The single gem of great size is seen at 
its best in pendants worn on rather incon- 
spicuous neckchains or in earrings or orna- 
ments when the holding chain is of sec- 
ondary consideration. The large lone gem 
is used for such earrings when the cutting 
is square; for solitaire finger rings when 
the gem is a pearl or round, smooth polished 
pink coral, for a necklace drop when the 
chain is a rope of small pearls and the 
gem is a pear-shaped, smooth-cut emerald, 
star sapphire or octagon-shaped ruby. Or 
it may be used as a separate but allied 
gem when a magnificent pearl tassel hangs 
below or a hoop of diamonds swings as a 
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pendant motif above. But the single gem 
seldom appears unrelated to others. 


Great Contrast Seen Between Evening and 
Day Jewels 


A forecast of the new jewels would not 
be complete without mention of those other 
pieces which, although minus gems, are still 
quite within the realm of the finest jewels. 
They are formed either of the finest plati- 
num, gold or silver or an admixture of all 
or two of these materials. They are used 
primarily for day wear but included in their 
list are most evening jewels for men and 
all gemless utility pieces. The illustration 
(Fig. 4) is a haphazard collection of these 
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jewels. They are called variously tailored 
or costume jewels, more or less according to 
the usage for which they have been de- 
signed. Three bar pins seen in the upper 
left-hand corner of the sketch are representa- 
tive of all of this jewel group. One is en- 
graved, one is engine turned and one is 
incised with hand carving. 

The triangular locket, decorative pendant 
pencil and sautoir watch are ornamented 
with artistic combinations of the three meth- 
ods. The locket is hung from one of the 
new flat-link chains in enameled silver made 
to imitate grosgrain ribbon. The slide 
and the locket case are hand carved for the 
scroll patterning and engine-turned in 
stripes. Pencils and pens are newly found 
among necklace pendants, and their popu- 
larity is just beginning. They are sure to 
be a feature among the jewels for the com- 
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ing Spring and Summer if their ornamental 
as well as their utilitarian side is carefully 
considered by their designers. 

Watches have left all semblance of com- 
monplaceness behind when they are used as 
necklace pendants. Even when their cases 
are smooth polished, the contours alone 
would give uniqueness to the watch designs 
sketched, but corners of hand-carving are 
added to give ornateness of detail. The 
smaller pieces sketched include finger rings, 
hatpins, small brooches and bracelets. They 
all will be strongly favored for wear with 
frocks or walking suits and for travel or 
sport wear they are recognized as unex- 
celled. Filling such up-to-date requirements, 





4--SOME OF THE NEWER COSTUME JEWELS 


they are indeed the modern jewel. In fact, 
they are the modern jewelry designers orig- 
inal addition to the jewelry field. 

There is one feature of these tailored 
pieces which overlap the designing of other 
jewels. This is the new geometric shape 
and patternings with which they are closely 
associated. This feature is not as preva- 
lent as it has been for the last year, for the 
more fanciful modes of decoration and 
shaping are taking its place to a great ex- 
tent. It is, nevertheless, a consequential 
point among the planned jewels. In the ac- 
companying illustrations practically every 
jewel is represented by some geometric 
form, from finger rings to tiaras, and slipper 
buckles to bracelets. Slipper buckles, by 
the way, are worthy of the best ideas of 
the clever designer, for their value as a 
means of exhibiting fine gems, intricate pat- 
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terns and deft workmanship is acclaimed 
with accord, 


Various Touches which Give Character ta 
1923 Jewels 


The overlaid motif is still another detail 
of interest for the 1923 jeweler. This man- 
ner has appeared before but can now be 
emphasized as a phase of jewelry designing 
which makes its appearance on many of 
the handsome diamond jewels, and others 
no less significant from the alert designer’s 
viewpoint. 

Scattered throughout the sketches in the 
illustration are interesting examples of this 
overlaid motif. It is used with excellent 
effect on the triangular brooch and in the 
hair ornament in the fifth illustration and 
it appears in the evening jewels, in the watch 
fobs, in some of the earring patterns, and 
the hair ornaments would be inconsequen- 
tial without its wide usage. Simple gem 
clusters are raised above the surrounding 
groundwork, or side sections of open filigree 
or millegrain wire are built above the inter- 
vening gem settings. 

The wide use of pearls has made of pearl 
jewelry a complete repetition of all personal 
ornaments and many more pieces besides. 
So thoroughly has the pearl entrenched it- 
self in the lists of better jewels that no 
set of opera jewels or jewels worn at the 
formal dinner or dance is complete without 
its pearl rope for neck, wrist or hair, and 
its solitaire pearl finger rings, or its pearl 
pendants on the earrings and on the corsage 
ornament, 

Pearl bracelets have been the means of 
ushering in other rope and dangling pendant 
bracelets, until now the new offerings in- 
clude bangles of 10 or 12 circles and tight 
fitting wrist bands or armlets trimmed with 
tassels and fringes of gems and even with 
pendant ornaments corresponding precisely 
in form and gem mounting with the plaque 
pendant on the necklaces. 

The question of the staying power of the 
black-and-white jewel is always pertinent. 
And the answer rests for the coming 12 
months with the utility jewel and the cos- 
tume pieces. In the next illustration (Fig. 
5) where the motif of banding is the theme 
the color scheme of any of the pieces might 
be altered to black and white without com- 
promising the value of the jewel’s modish- 
ness. Smokers’ things, jewels for men and 
any of the new forms of vanity cases may 
serve as vehicles for this ever popular com- 
bination. 

Some forward reaching designers are ex- 
perimenting with stencil work as a base for 
such appropriate spacing as is afforded by 
bag tops, watch cases, bracelet links, finger 
rings of the tailored sort, buckles, cuff 
links and combs and pins for the hair. It 
is not a practical method to follow where 
faceted gems are to make up the greater 
part of the design, but it has been found 
helpful in laying out a new set of jewels 
or a new line of utility pieces. More will 
be heard from this form as the year 
progresses. 

Strap work or banding has come to be 
a more or less accepted and standardized re- 
quirement of the simpler form of diamond- 
set jewelry and jewels holding the gem- 
stonés combined with diamonds or pearls. 
In the illustration (Fig. 5) this phase is 
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covered as it will be utilized in the Spring 
costume and evening jewels. Some of the 
Pieces, it will be seen, are practically formed 
entirely of entwined bands of continuous 
scrolls of strap work. The original of this 
jewelry type reverts to the strap work of 
Scandinavian art, but it is so cleverly mod- 
ernized that its forerunners hardly can be 
traced. 

The scroll brooch in the upper left-hand 
corner of this illustration is carried out in 
sapphires, emeralds and open platinum lat- 
ticed ribbons. It is typical of many varia- 
tions in ribbon and lace strap designs in 
brooches and necklace pendants. Each one 
of these jewels is included here with the 
idea that it represents in one form or 
another a host of like patterns, and if this 
point is kept in mind it will be realized what 
a vast territory in the jewelry field these 
various illustrations aim to cover. So the 
finger ring design with side bands of emer- 
alds on the bezel and the ring circlet entirely 
of emeralds; the bar-pins also, one with an 
outline of periodots and its center of pearls 
and diamonds, and the other in geometrical 
sections of jade and its border of sapphires. 
The three tasseled earrings and the two 
very new chatelaine watches are barred and 
crossed with this banding, and the scarf 
pin is enclosed for three-quarters of its cir- 
cumference with a border of faceted onyx. 
The two bracelets and the brooch keep to 
the angular contours and have their lines 
of colored gems and diamonds trace formal 
patterns over their platinym mountings. 


Prophesying New Variations in Many 
Jewels 


With the interposing of period styles and 
national influences on our newest jewels and 
the inclusion of strapwork, stenciling, geo- 
metric patterning, the overlaid motif and 
the attention to gem sizes and the introduc- 
tion of gem stones into the first line of 
diamond jewelry, the strongest influences 
to effect the jewel for 1923 have been fore- 
cast. It only remains to see what is prom- 
ised in the altering of old forms or the 
adding of new shapes to the designing of 
the pieces themselves. 

In the following order, hair ornaments, 
earrings, brooches, bracelets, necklaces and 
watches and finger rings, jewels demand our 
attention. The degree of our interest rests 
with these pieces as they are coming into 
the limelight for 1923, and they will enter 
for applause pretty strictly according to 
this lineup. 

Continued vogue for the coif ornament is 
easy to prophecy. The decided trend taken 
in the hair dressing mode has guaranteed 
the stability of a‘! types and styles of ban- 
deaux, filet, combs and. pins. For the illus- 
tration on page 111 (Fig. 6) representative 
forms have been selected and upon their 
various themes the countless detail changes 
of the year will be played. The first is an 
upstanding fillet. This may be lengthened 
over the ears toward the back of the head 
or height may be added at the front. 

The Spanish comb on the second head 
represents all of the combs of different 
shapes and sizes—it, of course, being the 
largest of them all. The feather in the 
right-hand corner of the sketch is attached 
to a gemmed comb. Gemmed combs are 


seen without feathers and in matching pairs 
for either the back or the front of the head. 
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The bobbed head, of course, is not as 
popular as it has been for several seasons 
but it is still here in a new form where the 
curling is extremely tight and the effect 
youthful. Two bobbed heads are shown in 
the illustration; one with two small orna- 
ments over the ears and the second one 
in the exact center of the sketch with 
a fillet with dangling side pieces dropping 
low over each shoulder. Just look back at 
the first illustration and see the derivative 
for this jewel. The crown-like bandeaux 
shown at the top of the sketch is repre- 
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to the well dressed woman. She uses them 
at all times of day and with every form 
and kind of costume. Stud earrings are 
still designed and worn by a few but it is 
the pendant earrings and the great designs 
of huge stones that have arrived at the 
climax of popularity. Many of the new de- 
signs follow the first illustration in hair 


ornaments and are derived from ancient 
style periods. There is the Oriental and 
Victorian, the French, the Greek and 


Roman earring and the modern design that 
follows ncething at all unless it is the South 
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sentative of many of the deeper bands, 
tiaras and evening wear ornaments seen at 
the opera. They are seldom used for. in- 
formal affairs or for dancing. The first 
fillet shown in the last sketch is coming 
into fashion but in a shorter jewel and it has 
promised much vogue. It is particularly 
good at the theatre. It is made up in plat- 
inum or gold and enamel and promises to 
come into larger vogue for Summer wear. 

Many other hair ornaments there are sure 
to be but they will be variations of these 
three. In the other illustrations are some 
further designs for hair ornaments, but com- 
pare them and you will find their basis 
included here. 

The Staying Power of the Earring 

Next after hair ornaments on our list 
of the new jewels come earrings. It is 
wonderful how necessary they have become 


American Indian pattern. Earrings are de- 
signed separately to be worn as the only 
jewel or they come in sets matching the 
brooch and the hair ornament. The newest 
set of all is for outdoor use where the 
fastening for the coat collar matches the 
earring and the hatpin. For two reasons 
pearls and the very precious stones or 
smooth-cut gems are favored for the ear- 
ring. The first is because of their becom- 
ingness. The faceted gems are often too 
brilliant towear so close to the face; and 
the second reason is the extent and change 
of costume which earrings have to follow. 
They match different dresses and in every 
suit and coat or hat one wears, and conse- 
quently a great array of them are needed to 
keep up with the style for earrings for all 
times of the day. 


Scattered throughout the other illustra- 
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tions are designs for earrings in their dif- 
ferent styles and the next illustration (Fig. 
7) a whole mixed group is given. Their 
form when seasonable are extremely fash- 
jonable. Their gem settings include every 
possible gem that is in popularity and every 
gem stone that is appropriate for use. The 
simple straight pendant earring is still here, 
aud many of the new designs are elaborate 
in peared pendants and compact form up to 
the larger designs in the illustration. 

The use of fringes and tassels for ear- 
ring designing is one of the big features of 
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formed with three pearls and turquois in 
silver, 

The next design holds rose quartz in a 
rough round globe and gold is used to make 
the fashionable setting. Smooth cut emeralds 
are winged cn either side for the next little 
earring at the top of the sketch, Plati- 


num is used for the top and jade for the 
drop in the earring that is shown below. 
The strap work comes into evidence in the 
long, narrow earrings which are shown near 
the center, where sapphires strike a strong 
note and pearls are set in three-cornered little 
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stud earring and diamonds make both the 
next large designs. The large earring is one 
of the newest patterns of all and the last 
sketch is a strapwork setting in peridots, 
pearls and amethyst set in fine platinum 
work of filigree wire. Earrings and hair 
ornaments are the two very important 
jewels for the well gowned woman this 
Spring. They are to be used with all kinds 
of costumes, and the jeweler who has the 
largest array in stock is the one who is 
going to attract most attention. 

In the illustrations are shown brooches, 





the newest patterns, and although they have 
been used many months before it is one of 
the features that will be very strong dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer. In the illus- 
tration the sketch up at the left-hand cor- 
ner contains black opals, one for the large 
pendant and one for the ear stud with three 
tiny diamonds between in platinum set- 
tings. A platinum link makes a little chain 
work and frames the large black opal for 
the pendant. Below this is an earring 
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lic. 6—-THE COMING COIF ORNAMENTS 
mountings for the other details which make 
four intersections in the earring line. Pear 
shape pearls, capped with gold and gold 
beads between, make the fringe for the 
earring above and pearls and platinum for 
the earring below in the center of the sketch. 
The next, a shell-like pattern, is carried 
out in gold and pearls mounted after the 
style of our grandmothers or at least per- 
haps an 18th tentury earring. Diamonds 
are used in the twisted little scroll of the 
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bracelets, necklaces, finger rings and 
watches where new designs of all manners 
and styles are to be followed for the com- 
ing year. The brooches are large and the 
pendant forms generally huge, but bar-pins 
and small brocches for sport wear are 
planned for every jewelry set. Brace- 
lets are seen to be of all kinds of bangles, 
tight fitting bracelets and armlets. Pearl 
bracelets with bangles and pendants of 
strung pearls are one of the big features 
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now and they promise to reign supreme for 
a whole year more. Necklaces have plaque 
details and pendants, or they are short 
pearl strings or lines of diamonds or 
fashionable gems or they are extremely long 
with or without pendants, hanging far be- 
low the waist line. They are really of the 
three kinds, short necklaces for wear tight 
around the neck, in single or double rows, 
pendant necklaces and extremely long chains 
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for daytime wear, o1 long ropes of pearls 
for the evening. 

The new finger rings are of two types. 
The first type is a large solitaire and the 
second a grouping of small stones in the 
bezel. Typical designs are shown through- 
out the illustration but more will be said in 
a later section. 


Rings and Brooches Among New Watches 


The outstanding feature of new watches, 
no matter what kind, is their smallness of 
size, for even men’s watches, which used to 
be so appropriately large are now com- 
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paratively small in comparing them with 
watches for women. The finger ring 
watches are attached to a swivel on a chain 
like the pendant shown in the illustration. 
In the right hand corner of the illustration 
are two of the newest designs to be brought 
out lately and they are to come to their 
height of popularity this Spring. Watch 
bracelets, pendant watches, sautoirs, chate- 
laine watches and watch bracelets are the 
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Fic. 8—THE NEW DECORATIVE WATCHES 


next in order but the finger ring and the 
chatelaine are the very latest design. In the 
lower right-hand corner of the illustration 
(Fig. 8) are given four of the new designs 
in watches for men that are ornate in the 
extreme. Their cases are platinum orna- 
mented and set with small gems in tiny 
clusters. Their surfaces are smooth-pol- 
ished, or matt finished to give a dull 
surface. Matching chains are designed 
for wear with them and very often now- 
adays jewels for men are made in sets of 
corresponding if not exactly matching 
jewels. The scarf pin will carry the note 
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and make the design for the whole set. The 
cuff links and the buttons for the vest and 
the shirt studs will match exactly in various 
sizes and the watch case and chain will carry 
the same gems but, of course, in a different 
patterning, according to the size and shape 
of the jewels. The four little watches 
shown in the other side of the sketch are all 
carried out in platinum and mounted in gems, 
diamonds and pearls. Two are hung from 








neck chains, one from a sautoir of gems 
and the other from a pearl rope. The idea 
is to have the watch face hanging down- 
ward and the watch casing extremely small, 
almost like a ring bezel. It is a curious 
design and one that may see a great deal 
of variation through the year; it cer- 
tainly promises a lot, for its form is by no 
means satisfactory, and if some bell-shaped 
design cannot be devised to take its place 
it will not last in fashion very long. 

The chatelaine watch is here today, but 
the brooch watch is something a little bit 
newer. One of the designs is shown in the 
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sketch where the brooch is exceedingly broad 
and the watch hangs like a very pretty 
pendant below. The gems for this jewel 
are extremely colorful. They include sap- 
phires and emeralds, peridots and diamonds. 
And a few amethysts are set at the wings 
of the brooch to give depth to the coloring. 
The four designs for the watch bracelets 
are gem-set but they vary for their brace- 
lets more than they do for the case of the 
watch. 

Two outstanding features of the wrist 
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watch bracelets have pendants of pearls 
opposite the side of the bracelet circle. 
Keeping in step with the other jewels these 
watches take upon themselves all manner of 
gems, all manner of forms, and they match 
in sets or they are made separate to 
please the designer’s fancy or the wearer’s 
desire. 


Utility Pieces Surpass the Richness of 
Old Designs 


Nothing half so beautiful as the new 
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watches are the form of the details at the 
end of the watch. In the top pattern you 
will see a three-cornered section is outside 
of the watchcase proper. The next design 
—the one below it—the sections of the wrist 
watch are separate but the watch itself is 
enclosed in an oval case and it has no out- 
side details. For evening wear the wrist 
watch has taken to itself a pearl band. In 
the sketch at the bottom of the page is 
shown one of these little watches. Its face 
is entirely of platinum, its frame of diamonds. 
But the bracelet itself is completely of pearls 
in five or six rows and sometimes these 


smokers’ things, vanity cases, mesh bags 
and beauty equipment in silver was ever 
before attempted by the jewelers’ art. 
In detail these pieces are beautifully finished 
and the hand work is exquisite. The pieces 
are elaborate in design, they are colorful and 
encrusted with gems. In the illustration 
above (Fig. 9) some designs are given 
for mesh bags, vanity cases and little per- 
fume bottles. Smokers’ things are included 
in most vanity cases and in all mesh bags 
where there are loose added pieces in the 
bag. Their enameling includes the richest 
of colors and, of course, in the striping in 
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smart black and white. The finest of 
faceted gems are used for decoration and for 
the four corners of the little case shown in 
the sketch diamonds and pearls and sap- 
phires are used together to make an exceed- 
ingly rich piece. Rubies, amethysts, sap- 
phires, onyx and pearls are among the 
favorites for these gem settings, but dia- 
monds and all the semi-precious stones are 
used where they are particularly appropri- 
ate and their color brings out particular 
effects desired in the piece. Tassels and 
fringes trim the mesh bags to the greatest 
extent but on some of the vanity cases 
the plain decorations will be used. Engine 
turning and hand engraving and hand carv- 
ing appear on the mesh bag tops and the 
vanity pieces as well. The bracelet with its 
spangling ornaments shown in the right 
upper part of the sketch is a curious orna- 
ment. 

There is imagination in their designing 
and finest of workmanship in their finish. 
Any detail of their exquisite gem mounting 
would warrant appearance in the best of 
evening jewels, and then to think that their 
making is a newly revised art just as their 
use is nearly acquired. There is a future 
before such jewels that speaks well for the 
taste and the minds of the discriminating 
wearer. 

The three-cornered vanity case, the long 
narrow bag with a deep plaque for the 
frame and the extra container for an orna- 
ment and a handle be-tasseled cigarette case 
swinging from a short chain and the three 
little perfume vials are among the most 
significant pieces shown in the ninth illus- 
tration. 


What Paris Portends 


There has come to me from across the 
ocean a most engaging letter full of notes 
on the most forward Paris fashions. It is 
so redundant with bright, crisp, to-the-point 
remarks that it is to be included here as a 
true indication of what we may expect from 
that quarter of the globe in the near future. 
For, mind you, these notes came not alto- 
gether from the Boulevards and shops, but 
they have been gleaned from behind the 
scenes in the Parisian jewelers’ ateliers. 

Take, for instance, the paragraph on 
finger rings: 


“Rings are a predominating feature 
everywhere, large stone rings, and as 
ever the diamond holds first place. Cir- 
cular solitaires of all are sizes set in plati- 
num claws or bands. There are no clus- 
ters, bars of three or four stones, nor 
rings of mixed stones, but very large ob- 
long emeralds set either upright or across 
the ring and large square sapphires, held 
in place by bands of platinum are shown 
as the only colors and are always as 
above, diamond round, emeralds oblong, 
sapphires square. Then a prominent place 
must be given the ring that promises to 
be a favorite among pearl lovers, a large 
solitaire pearl set in platinum, which is 
truly beautiful when worn with the right 
gown (black or white), accompanied by 
pearl earrings and pearl pendant or ropes 

of pearls.” 


The next illustration (Fig. 10, page 114) 
gives little groups of sketches as they were 
jotted down on the margin of the letter. 
Five finger rings are given to illustrate the 
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forms now in the hands of the designers. 

The 10 pairs of earrings are dainty in 
pattern and the star, accepted in Paris but 
not yet accredited in New York, is shown 
as an ear pendant. This is the note on 
earrings : 

“The most noticeable article of jewelry 
being worn at the moment is the ear- 
ring. Earrings, earrings, everywhere and 
with everything, morning, night and noon 
and the longer the better, but of course 
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in place at intervals of about two inches 
by vertical bars of brilliant studded plati- 
num. Yet another a favorite for elaborate 
evening wear, is the bracelet of loose 
strands of pearls for above the elbow, the 
strands being held in place by a large 
pearl studded medallion from which hang 
great strings of pearls, and with which is 
worn the coronet of pearls.” 

“Chains, necklaces and 
still attracting attention. 


pendants are 
A long chain, 
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row, are sometimes all of the same size 
and yet in others each row is of a differ- 
ent size, the shortest being of the small- 
est pearls. Tiny pearls are being used 
very effectively for tassel pendants, swung 
gracefully from two or more rather longer 
rows of large pearls and these look very 
well when worn with the tassel earrings. 
The diamond is also used in pendants, but 
is swung from a platinum chain and is 
generally simply a cluster the shape of 
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Fic. 10—A GROUP OF FIVE SKETCHES FROM PARIS 


with many changes according to dress 
and occasion. Jade, amber, jet, ivory 
(generally handsomely carved), pearl 
drops or wonderful diamond displays, it 
hardly matters except that one’s choice 
of course blends with the dress worn or 
with the trimmings or color. Also, but 
particularly for evening wear, the tassel 
of tiny pearls is very impressive, as it is 
suspended from the diamond studded star.” 
The letter thus continues, mentioning 
watches : 

“Watches still confine themselves prin- 
cipally to the wrist watch, the chatelaine, 
which are invariably either oblong with 
just the corners cut, or hexagonal. Some 
are bordered by diamonds or pearls or 
finely worked platinum or gold, and all 
are very small. 

“As for bracelets, they are being shown 
in a number of different forms this sea- 
son. The plain gold armlet, above the 
elbow being noticeable on account of the 
almost entire absence of sleeves, or the 
slashed open sleeve. The last mentioned 
I might add is often held in place at the 
wrist, over a double frilled cuff, by a 
jewel or brilliant studded bracelet, a 
collar, quite separate from the dress, but 
an exact repitition of the cuff, being often 
worn with it. Another bracelet of note is 
the complete circle of diamonds, or bril- 
liants, set in platinum of single rows or 
running to two, three, or four rows; an- 
other the loose strands of brilliants, held 


to match, and to be worn with, the brace- 
let cuff, described above, takes the place of 
the collar for indoor wear, is generally 
of silver or old gold with either the oblong 
emeralds, or square sapphires for color 
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G. 11—TWO SPRING COSTUME SILHOUETTES 


and is finished with a tassel of gold or 
silver beads. For evening the choice is 
between the diamond and the pearl, col- 
ors being worn during the day. Pearls 
are worn in shorter strands, but not in 
the form of collars, are sometimes grad- 
uated in sizes from the center of each 


which is guided by the setting, 
platinum, such as a studded pear, 
of grapes, a suspended star or 
more single stones suspended, etc. 
“And for the hair there is the coronet, 
Spanish comb, the row or rows of pearls 
or the simple band which is often bril- 
liant studded. The coronet is generally 
of pearls or diamonds or a combination 
of both, is worn low on the forehead and 
is shaped fairly high directly in front and 
often has the added attraction of loops of 
pearls over the ears or two or more com- 
plete strings of pearls swung loosely from 
over each ear reaching -inder the chin. 
The Spanish comb is greatly in demand 
by wearers of the new severe head-dress, 
and is shown in a variety of materials, is 
often studded with jewels or inlaid with 
precious metals. Tortoise shell, amber 
and ivory are the favorites, the shape al- 
most invariably being the same. The 
pearl ropes are, like the coronet, worn 
low and may be of one, two or three 
strands, often, also like the coronet, have 
the over-ear loops or under-chin strings. 
“The long chain that was recently so 
much in evidence over the street costume 
has quite disappeared for the high fur 
collar now holds first place, and the col- 
lar fastening of a jeweled brooch now 
takes the lead. With the coats and 
dresses cut on the lines of the Russian 
peasant costume there is very little jewelry 
other than the earring seen on the Boule- 
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vards. And, I must add, skirts are all 
within a few inches of the ground, some 
heavily trimmed with fur, at the same 
time being gathered, but principally over 
the hips. 

“Paris is very particular in its choice 
of jewelry and sets itself severe laws.” 


The Gown Fashions for the Coming Year 


Such is the outlook from Paris. As to 
the costume styles here, they are relying 
for the Spring on the favorites of the Win- 
ter and for the Summer on what the south- 
ern season may bring forth. 

The two frocks shown in the middle and 
last sketch (Fig. 11) give two silhouettes 
planned for the next six months and they 
give assurance that the new jewels will 
have co-operation in. their wearing. 

The newest colors include red and pur- 
ple of deepest hue, all the browns and blues 
with white as a ground and black, red, and 
green for trimmings. 

There you have a summary of the jewels 
and the factors that will influence their 
designing during the year 1923. 








Egyptian Jewelry in the Louvre 





SOME very beautiful Egyptian jewelry, 
found in the Serapeum of the tomb of 
Apis, dating from the reign of Rameses II 
(XIIIth century B. C.), is exhibited in the 
Louvre at Paris. There is a group of gold 
chains with five and eight strands of ex- 
traordinary suppleness and perfection; amu- 
lets of various shapes in feldspar, red and 
green jasper, and cornelian; scarabs, a buckle, 
an olive, a little column, in the name of 
Khamoisit. There is a buckle of Psarou 
and his pectoral, which is one of the rich- 
est known. It is fashioned in a plaque of 
green basalt, polished and sculptured with a 
precision of most astonishing degree, con- 
sidering the primitive tools then available. 

Another pectoral is less delicately worked, 
but discloses interesting peculiarities in 
technique. It has open-work, the design be- 
ing divided by partitions of supple gold in 
which are set the scarab and the colored 
glass which relieve the uprights and the 
cornice above. The scarab is in lapis lazuli, 
the dress of the goddesses in brilliant gold, 
engine-turned [sic] to represent the stripes 
of the stuff. 

Another pectoral belonged to Rameses II, 
or was executed to his order; the name on 
the cartouche is Ousirmari, placed just be- 
low the frieze. Then there is a hawk with 
a ram’s head, with spread wings curving to 
frame the cartouche; in his claws is a seal, 
emblem of eternity. Lower, a large urzus 
and a vulture spread their wings and enfold 
hoth the hawk and cartouche. Two “Tats” 
(columns supposed to represent the spine 
bone of Osiris) fill the empty spaces in the 
two lower corners. The figures are designed 
in panels of gold encrusted with colored 
plates or small pieces of cut stones. The 
piece is rich, elegant, harmonious. The mon- 
umental square framework is absent in one 
of the pectorals found here, and the hawk 
form shows up in most refined taste. It is 
of wonderful execution, the ram’s head espe- 
cially in its suppleness. The piece is cut in a 
little ingot of pure gold, but the goldsmith 
modeled it with great faithfulness of ex- 
pression. 
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As ‘M. Maspero (from whom we take 
these descriptions) says: “It is art pure 
and simple.” <A gold ring of Rameses II 
has two little horses prancing on the bezel; 
it was evidently made for wear, not as an 
ordinary seal, such as those having their 
bezels on a pivot. “The chiseling, although 
not so good as that of the hawk with the 
ram’s head, is very .fine; it reproduces very 
boldly the particular attributes of Egyptian 
horses, their exaggerated mane, rather thin 
body, slightly swollen extremities.” 








The Treasure of Zagazig 





GYPT’S marvelous revelation of wealth 
and beauty displayed in the laying bare 
of Tutankhamen’s tomb brings the subject 
of the fine art work of the ancient Nile 
dwellers again before the public eye. Great, 
and deservedly great, space has been de- 
voted to the “find” in the newspapers and, 
no doubt, will later bring forth much in- 
teresting reading in the art journals, With 
this thought in mind, it appears rather 
strange how little notice was given to such 
an interesting discovery as that of the Treas- 
ure of Zagazig. Many jewelers probably 
never even heard of such a treasure. So we 
will place a synoptic story of the lovely 
“find” before them. 


The discovery was made in the course of 
making a railway embankment on the site 
of ancient Bubastis, in 1906. Strangely 
enough a number of the silver pieces were 
found in the ruins of a native working gold- 
smith of the period of Roman domination. 
But they consisted of the work of. two evi- 
dently very distantly distinct periods. 
Archeologists, piecing the evident together, 
have concluded that a native laborer dis- 
covered the more artistic pieces while dig- 
ging in the neighborhood and took them to 
a local goldsmith. The latter had clipped 
pieces from them to fashion his simple, more 
or less unlovely, ware, to make cheap arti- 
cles of decoration for the working classes. 
Thus only could the pieces have been found 
heaped together and in the mutilated state 
some of them were in. Although the find, 
in its entirety, came from two places some 
distance apart, the opinion is that they both 
belonged to the same artificer, who was 
obliged suddenly to hide his hoard of metal. 
Let us take a glance of some of the pieces 
of the Pharaonic age. 


One is a necklace, composed of the usual 
breastplate, with five rows of little tubes in 
stone and enamel, decorated with a fringe of 
gold egg-shaped ornaments encrusted with 
colored stone. Another necklace (both are 
of gold) has eight rows of bottle-shaped 
pendants hanging to little chains of tiny 
beads. Five lenticular earrings are formed 
of two convex gold pellicles closed at the 
circumference and joined by a border of 
filigree, stamped in the center with a rosette, 
the leaves of which are grouped round a 
gold or enameled button. The best articles 
are the pair of gold and lapis lazuli brace- 
lets showing the cartouche name of Ousi- 
mares, of Rameses II. They form two cir- 
cular portions of nearly equal size, joined by 
two hinges, the first turning on a fixed axis, 
the second a movable bolt taken away when 
the bracelet was opened. The back part 
consists of eight parallel twists and fillets 
alternating. The ends are bordered with a 
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thin strip parallel to the hinge. On it are 
placed two rows of minute particles of metal 
soldered together, and kept in place by two 
flat double-twisted little chains. The front 
portion is expanded in the middle, where it 
is just two inches in height. At the hinges 
it is edged by a row of egg-shaped orna- 
ments set between two flat chains, and 
along the curves by a twist flanked by two 
fillets. A second frame, included in the 
first, is of a more complicated design; a 
double motif of little beads and chains goes 
round the curves, but on the side of the 
fixed hinge the cartouche name of Rameses 
II is to be seen, and on the side of the mov- 
able hinge two bands of beads and filigree 
lozenges on a plain background. In the 
space thus reserved the goldsmith has traced 
a silhouette of a group of ducks lying flat, 
by means of a line of beads and a thin 
thread. 


The two bodies, which are packed together 
so as to be combined in one, are formed of 
a piece of lapis lazuli, cut and highly pol- 
ished. The ends of the bodies are impris- 
oned in a gold sheath decorated with a cov- 
ering of small knobs and lozenges; the tails 
are joined together, and simulate a fan; 
they are of lapis, striped with threads of 
gold to mark the separation of the feathers. 
Another gold sheath, of similar workman- 
ship, envelopes the chest; the two necks 
escape with a bold movement, and the two 
beaks, twisting round, lie symmetrically on 
the: back of the creatures. 

The gold and silver vases are some years 
later than the bracelets. On one of them 
is the name of Taouasrit, a grand-daughter 
of Rameses II. It is a half-opened lotus 
mounted or its stem. It is of poor execu- 
tion. The gold vases are of medium size, 
the smallest about three inches high. The 
proportions are in perfect harmony, its front 
is decorated with traced ornament like the 
lotus petals of some of the large necklaces 
used by the Egyptians. Two cats (Bubastis 
attributes) are on the bands, which fasten 
bowl to neck. A second vase stands four 
and one-half inches high, and is similar in 
shape, and the outer surface is covered by a 
lotus. The bowl has three-quarters of it 
covered with regular bosses, and it has a 
suspensory ring fastened to a band of petals 
by a motif in shape of a calf. There are 
two silver jugs (parts of one missing). 
There are two rows of hunting or fishing 
subjects. They show equal skill to that ex- 
pended on the gold vases—probably by the 
same master. His genius is displayed in 
the form used for a handle. As Maspero 
(to whom we are indebted for much of the 
past description) says: “A kid attracted 
by the fumes of the wine contained in the 
vase, had climbed the bowl, and_ boldly 
standing on its hind feet. the legs strained, 
the spine rigid, the knees leaning agaifist two 
gold calyxes which spring horizontally from 
the silver face, the muzzle pressed against 
the moulding, he looks greedily over the 
edge; a ring passing through the nostril 
serves for hanging up the vase. The body 
is hollow and has been fashioned of two 
pieces stamped out and soldered together.” 

In this collection are several patere; 
these are for the most part badly damaged 
by acid in the long earth contact. 








M. H. Haugen has opened a jewelry 


store at Ellendale, Minn. 
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Some Interesting Facts About the Goldsmithing 
Art of the American Aborigines 





By John Walker Harrington 




















| grins and gold workers of today 
are finding hidden chapters in the history 
of their craft in the collections of the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Heye Foun- 
dation. 

There has already appeared in the col- 
umns of THE JEWELERS’ CirCULAR an able 


Only a small part of the nearly two million 
objects in the museum can be shown at one 
time. Hence books could be written about 
the metal work specimens alone, while there 
there is material enough in the gold collec- 
tion itself for several volumes. The collec- 
tions are so arranged, however, that design- 


Heye, founder and director of the Museum, 
and his associates. There are unsolved 
mysteries there which are a challenge to 
the ingenuity and the research ability of 
the master jewelers of today. With the 
co-operation of those versed in our present 
goldsmith art much that is now unknown 
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REMARKABLE GOLDEN BREAST PLATES DISCOVERED IN COLOMBIA SHOWING ARTISTIC WORKMANSHIP 


and concise survey of the jewel craftsman- 
ship of the early inhabitants of the Western 
World, as shown in the varied objects in 
the newly opened treasure house on Wash- 
ington Heights, yet there is a wealth of 
detail worthy of the closest attention. For 


the writer to even attempt to add further 
analysis of the technical development of the 
skill of American Indians as artisans in 
precious metals, would be like bearing coals 
to Newcastle or sending owls to Athens. 





ers, craftsmen, and manufacturers can have 
access to all of them, whether the specimens 
in which such visitors may be especially in- 
terested are on public view or not. To 
those who seek inspiration and ideas and 
even hints on technique from the work of 
the artist-artisans of the past, there is an 
unlimited field in the goldsmith’s work of 
the great cultures which have been assem- 
bled in New York city through the generous 
and public spirited endeavors of George G. 





can be learned about the varied skill of the 
first Americans. The writer has for years 
been in touch with the forming of these 
vast collections and he feels convinced that 
the study of the skilfully wrought orna- 
ments which they contain will prove of 
inestimable practical value to those who 
can bring to them such specialized technical 
knowledge as can the expert jewelry de- 
signers of the United States. 

The late Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, when 
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he came to this country, after his brilliant 
career in England, to become the director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, was 
chided for speaking well of the pictures of 
Bierstadt which portrayed the Indian-peo- 
pled reaches of the Great West. 

“You astonish me,’ he replied to his 
critic; “Bierstadt helped preserve for the 
American people what they ought to con- 
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to him the art of ancient Egypt and the 
bosses of the Merovingian gold workers who 
ante-dated Charlemagne, and he can trace 
an art in Mexico and Peru which vied with 
the lost wax castings of the master crafts- 
men of the Italian Renaissance. 

The American continents were peopled by 
descendants of adventurers of many races, 
who probably dared the perils of Behring 

















FRAGMENTS OF BREAST PLATES FOUND IN PERU AND COLOMBIA 


sider a precious heritage. The culture of 
the American Indian and the influence of the 
first dwellers on this continent have had a 
profound effect on your civilization. They 
have aided to make it distinctive.” 

Both in the Metropolitan and in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, as well as in other 
leading museums on the American conti- 
nents, there are remarkable and very dis- 
tinctive examples of aboriginal craftsman- 
ship of New World origin. The Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
the only institution devoted exclusively to 
the so-called “Red Men,” furnishes at pres- 
ent indeed the best opportunity for the 

’ study of the work of the early goldsmiths 
who wrought on this side of the Atlantic. 
Here are the means by which one may re- 
construct historic backgrounds which are 
so necessary to a complete understanding 
of the products of those ancient artificers. 

First, let us get “the horizon of culture” 
well in mind. Only a few days ago a man 
read a paper before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in 
which he pointed out very forcibly and 
clearly what all of us know more or less— 
that the early inhabitants of the New World 
belonged to many races. Skulls have been 
found which bring some of the American 
Indians in close touch with the Egyptians. 
the northern Africans, with Asiatics and 
with that Nordic strain, which made its way 
from Asia to central Europe. The skilled 
jewelry designer of today, however, needs 
no prehistoric skulls and no graven mono- 
liths to sense that story. The work of some 
of the first American goldsmiths suggests 





Strait, or for that matter, may have fared 
here in craft launched hundreds of years 
before the coming of the caravels of Colum- 
bus. Mighty civilizations came and went. 
Peoples of which we still know next to 
nothing reared mighty temples and pyramids 
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of Thebes, unearthed recently in Egypt? 

The peoples of the Western World who 
excelled in sculpture were also leaders in 
the goldsmith’s art. From modeling in clay 
and carving in stone, it is only a step to 
working in the precious metals. Although 
there was plenty of gold in California, as 
the discoveries of 1849 revealed, the deposits 
were apparently little utilized, if at all. 
South of the Rio Grande in North America 
and in many regions along the western rim 
of Central and South America, large quan- 
tities of gold, however, were obtained by 
dredging in the river beds or through placer 
mining. Most of it was virgin metal, gath- 
ered together in grains, and then melted in 
clay pots or crucibles. 

As the commodity was used largely for 
the ornaments of rulers or for making 
symbols or vessels used in religious cere- 
monies, the quest for it was not as extensive 
as it might have been. There was none of 
that incurable disease—gold fever—which 
maddened the Spanish conquerors of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries to un- 
speakable cruelties. In all the countries of 
the Southern Cross, however, gold was to 
be had in considerable quantities. It was 
handled in much the same way as, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh says, was employed by the na- 
tives of Guiana in 1595. The metal was 
placed in a huge pot, under which was a 
fire made more intense by “the breath of 
men”—that is, naked natives urged on the 
fire with reed blowpipes. The molten gold 
was run through reeds into sand molds and 
thus cast in the various forms which had 
been devised by the skilled artisans. Where 
did all this technique come from? Without 
any contact with the civilizations of Eu- 
rope, we think, metal working had been 
developed which vied with the best crafts- 
manship of the world. Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, Guate- 
mala had elevated the goldsmith to a high 
place. There were guilds of the gold work- 
ers, with traditions as important as those 

















IMAGE, WHISTLES AND CHARM FROM COLOMBIA 


and were in due time massacred by savage 
invaders, and the glory of what they did 
was forgotten. In artistic skill, many of 
those lost races, as shown by the remains 
of their gold work alone, were rivals of 
the archaic Greeks. Who knows but what 
still greater remains of the Mayas of Yuca- 
tan and Guatemala, may be found which 
will equal the relics of the ancient kings 


AND COSTA RICA 


developed by the craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. Great fairs and festivals 
were held at which the products of the in- 
comparable skill of labor’s aristocrats were 
shown and vended. The early European 
chroniclers tell of seeing in the New World 
aureate ornaments in the form of men, of 
beasts and birds and fish. When Columbus 
landed on these shores, some of the natives 
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who came to meet him bore on their noses 
swaying plates of thin gold, which demon- 
strated that the art of the beater was well 
known in the new domain which the discov- 
erer had given to Castile and Leon. 

The lust for loot caused the destruction 
of thousands of exquisite examples of this 
early work of the Twin Americas in the 
noble metals. The historians who accom- 
panied the expeditions of Cortez and Pizar- 
ro tell us how these treasures of art were 
broken up and cast into the melting pot. 
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themselves—which are hollow—to demon- 
strate that the lost wax process was em- 
ployed in creating them. Benvenuto Cellini, 
sculptor and jeweler, exulting in the cast- 
ing of his immortal Perseus, thus may have 
had as rivals in the realm of Cire Perdue 
the master goldsmiths of Peru. 

Often, as shown by remnants of cores, 
small objects were entirely sculptured in 
waxes and resins—such as frogs and con- 
ventionalized birds. The resin model was 
then placed in a shell of clay or one made 














ANCIENT BRACELETS 

The priests were stripped of their golden 
regalia; the women were robbed of their 
bracelets and anklets, and the helpless abo- 
rigines were put to the torture to make them 
reveal the hiding places of sacred treasure. 
The specimens which were saved from the 
hands of the despoilers and concealed in 
dry caves and other repositories are not 
many, but they are enough to give us a 
comprehensive idea of the advances which 
the artisans of this continent had made in 
the technique of a great industry. 


On account of their rarity, the director 
of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, does not feel disposed to 
submit any important ones to the destruction 
of the chemical laboratory, which a thor- 
ough analysis of their composition would 
require. Only the metallurgist-chemist can 
tell us the whole story. The observations 
of MacCurdy of Yale University and others 
who have had assays made of small speci- 
mens of aboriginal gold objects show that 
the aboriginal gold examples vary in fine- 
ness from 12 to 23 karats. Most of the 
important specimens in the Museum of the 
American Indian seem to be from 18 to 22 
karats. Copper is the favorite metal of 
alloy. In some cases, it may have occurred 
in a state of nature. Small quantities of 
copper, however, were added, even in the 
purest examples, so that the metal could 
be worked more easily. The aboriginal 
goldsmiths soon learned that a mixture of 
gold and the less valuable metal could be 
more readily fused. However, the speci- 
mens up on Washington Heights respond 
readily to the familiar acid tests, showing 
them to be of almost pure gold in the main, 
and in intrinsic value alone worth the ran- 
som of a king. 

By far the most valuable part of the col- 
lection of the Heye Foundation consists of 
objects of cast gold. There is abundant 


evidence, even in some of the specimens 
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of clay and fine charcoal. The wax was 
run out in a melted state, and the gold, 
fused, was introduced through a channel 
which had been left by the melting of a 
waxen taper. 

Larger objects, which were cast hollow, 
were prepared by a technique which in 
many ways seems to have resembled that 
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Professor Marshall H. Saville’s monograph, 
“Goldsmith’s Art in Ancient Mexico,” 
which cast much light upon the methods of 
the craftsmen of the Conquest. Father 
Sahagun says that the aboriginal goldsmiths 
mixed finely ground charcoal with a sticky 
clay—such as was used in the making of 
pottery. A little water was added when 
necessary and the mass was kneaded until 
uniform. It was then shaped in thin disks 
and dried in the sun. The disks were 
carved with scrapers of copper into the de- 
sired designs. 

Then aboriginal workmen placed over the 
carving a thin sheet of wax and copal, 
which had been rolled thin on a flat stone 
with a wooden cylinder. With wooden 
tools, they pressed the waxen sheet into the 
design evenly, and later backed the wax 
with a mixture of pulverized charcoal and 
clay. After that, the casting proceeded in 
the manner described. The jewel was af- 
terwards polished with soft stone and fine 
earth after it had been cleaned with alum. 

Examples of this cast gold work, nu- 
merous in the Museum of the American 
Indian collections, show jaguars, deer, 
lizards, serpents, and crayfish as favorite 
objects for the skill of the goldsmiths. 
There is a very remarkable image of a man 
in gold which is illustrative of the detail 
which was followed ir execution of the de- 
signs of the aboriginal sculptors. 

As the bird and the jaguar figured ex- 
tensively in the worship of South and Cen- 
tral American peoples, we find in the Heye 
collections many gold representations of 
them which were used in ceremonials. The 
bird figures are to be found in the round, 
in which form they were employed as the 
heads of staffs evidently carried in reli- 

















GROTESQUE CEREMONIAL STAFF HEADS MADE BY INDIANS OF COLOMBIA 
employed by the bronze founders of the gious processions. Often groups of the 
Renaissance. That the work was done, ac- birds or lines of them were cast for the 
cording to the best practices of the art, was staff heads. The parrot, the toucan and 


revealed long ago by the testimony of the 
historian, Bernal Diaz, who said that the 
great goldsmiths of Spain were forced to 
admire the skill of the artificers of Atza- 
potzalco, the centre of the Mexican crafts- 
men in gold during the ill-starred reign of 
Montezuma. We have the detailed descrip- 
tions Of Father Sahagun, in his great work, 
“The Things of New Spain,” as quoted in 





other large billed species seemed favorites. 
Sometimes the avine subjects were only 
partly cast; that is, their heads were from 
the mold, while the bodies were hammered 
and cut from metallic sheets. Much the 
same technique was followed in the mak- 
ing of the images of frogs, for the molded 
feet were often flattened into fin-like forms. 
Indeed, on some of these specimens, the 
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marks of the hammer are plainly discern- 
able. 

One of the most interesting examples of 
combined technique is a representation of 
the jaguar god—almost human in its out- 
line. The head seems to have been cast, 
while a tracery of filagree work has been 
built up around it. This object was in 
the possession of Mr. Heye for some years 
before the opening of the museum and is 
well known to American archeologists. It 
is well worth the study of the artist— 
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point of view it is of great value, as show- 
ing the facility which the aborigines of 
the western continents had reached in the 
handling of gold in sheets. 

It is much to be regretted that the world 
has lost some of the finest examples of the 
work of the aborigines, such as those de- 
scribed by Motolina. 

“Moreover,” he wrote of the ancient Aztec 
metal workers, “to smelt a piece and make 
a cast, they took preference over the silver- 
smiths of Spain, inasmuch as they could 














GOLD FROG, CRAY FISH AND PENDANT FROM THE PROVINCE OF CHIRIQUI, PANAMA, AND FROM 
COSTA RICA 


craftsmen of this modern age, as a possible 
link with crafts developed across the seas. 
Many of the richest objects in the gold 
vaults of the museum were hammered or 
beaten into shape. These are apparently of 
pure gold, or at least 23 karats fine, for 
they are of bright yellow color and ex- 
tremely soft. There is every evidence that 
the artisans produced them on sculptured 
stones, employing wooden or fabric dead- 
ened mallets. The repousse craftsmanship 
is rather crude as compared with the cast 
pieces which are more notable for their 
sculptural quality. The old-time artificers 
also made many breastplates for the priests 
out of soft gold. The plates were also worn 
for personal adornment. Some in the form 
of plaques bearing on their surfaces cones 
were intended to represent the mammez of 
human beings. The museum possesses one 
splendid specimen of this art brought from 
Cuzco in Peru, which for years was in the 
private collection of one of the Peruvian 
presidents. The breastplates especially re- 
call most vividly the descent of Pizarro, the 
Spanish conquerer upon Peru and the sack 
and the rapine visited upon the Incas. Such 
ornaments as these were torn ruthlessly 
from owners, to whom they meant little in- 
trinsically. For them the natives were fre- 
quently murdered in cold blood, although 
they would have willingly surrendered them. 
The Peruvians and the Mexicans also made 
cups and other vessels by hammering soft 
gold about shaped forras of wood or stone, 
and put designs on them outside by punching 
the insides of the receptacles. The breast- 
plates and nose plates are typical of the 
repousse technique. One of the gems of 
the gold collection at the Museum is a 
crown of virgin gold, to which are at- 
tached three feathers of the precious metal. 
It is not beautiful, but from a_ technical 


cast a bird with movable tongue, head and 
wings, and cast a monkey or other monster 
with movable head, tongue, feet and hands, 
and in the hand they put a toy, so that it 
appeared to dance with it; and even more, 
they take out a piece, one-half of gold and 
one-half of silver, and cast a fish with all 
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One theory is that they removed some of 
the baser metal by the use of strong mineral 
or perhaps vegetable acids. They had also 
attained much skill in coating wooden ob- 
jects with gold so finely beaten that it re- 
sembled the leaf of the European workers. 
The Aztecs employed what was virtually a 
gold leaf also in the decorating of their 
pottery and beads, as shown by the finds of 
recent years. Those ancient Mexicans di- 
vided the gold workers into two classes, the 
beaters and the fusers, and this classifica- 
tion seems to have been kept up in other 
countries where the precious metal was 
worked in the pre-historic eras. 

There are several very important set - 
pieces, necklaces with pendents, in the 
museum study collections, which show, 
however, that there were workers who com- 
bined various phases of the goldsmiths’ art. 
The aborigines could draw the metal into 
rods and hollow tubes, which in turn were 
cut into beads. They did not devote their 
skill to decoration alone, however, but to 
the fashioning of prosaic articles of utility. 
One of the early chroniclers’ must have 
established a reputation for plain and fancy 
falsifying, for he has recorded that he had 
actually seen natives in canoes catching fish 
with hooks of gold. That he was no ro- 
mancer is attested by the presence in the 
Heye Foundation collections of many fish 
hooks of various sizes, all made of gold of 
excellent quality. 

Some of the composite pieces of jewelry 
are distinguished by the long pear-shaped 
bells, which were favorite articles of adorn- 
ment among many of the peoples in Mexico 
and Central America. They are sym- 
metrical in outline and form striking com- 
binations with rings and chains and bars. 
or alternated in necklaces with beads of 
gold. 

















JAGUAR GOD, 


BREAST PLATE AND GROTESQUE GOLDEN 


ANIMALS FROM THE PROVINCE OF 


CHIRIQUI 


its scales, the one of gold and the other of 
silver.” 

Many are the traces of lost arts which 
may be seen in the museum collections. 
When this treasure trove is systematically 
studied through the joint labors of scientists 
and chemical experts and of our modern 
goldsmiths, it may yield many secrets which 
will prove of the highest utility.. The ab- 
origines seem to have been able to put gold 
in a plating or outer shell, while the inner 


portions of an object consisted of an alloy. 


The ancient jewelers of the Western 
World devoted themselves at times to the 
making of rings for clippings on the nose, 
and a few of these are engraved with fan- 
tastic designs. Platinum was sometimes 
employed for this form of facial furbishing 
—and the use of this metal was extensive 
enough to justify being treated in a separate 
article. 

The ingenuity and the skill of the pre- 
historic craftsmen, however, rise to sensa- 
tional achievement in the exquisite granu- 
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lated work of which the museum has so 
many important specimens. Small and 
even insignificant as these objects may seem 
to the casual observer, the student of tech- 


nique will find in them a revelation of 
artistry. So minute are many of these re- 
markable objects, that miscroscopes and 


powerful lenses are placed above them on 
the case so that visitors may appreciate to 
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ornaments. The jewelers of the present era, 
with glass screwed in eye, will find it no 
easy task to duplicate the feats of those 
Ecuadoreans of yesterday. What manner 
of tools did those artificers employ? How 
could they bring human hands under such 
control as to do these miracles in gold? 
One of the most important tasks of the 
investigators at the Museum of the Ameri- 
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GOLDEN BREAST 
the full their delicate beauty. What to the 
naked eye seems to be merely irregular 
specks of yellow metal, are shown under 
the magnifying glass to be carefully modeled 
according to geometric designs. They are 
as delicate—some of them—as crystals of 
snow in the field of miscroscopic vision. 
Whence came this strange art? How 
closely it resembles some of the grain orna- 
ment work of Etruria, which in turn was 
modeled from the designs of the Pheeni- 
cians! Are we back in the days of Nineveh 
and Tyre when we look down upon this 
Lilliputian artistry which has come to us 
through excavations in northern Ecuador? 
This is a question which has a strong ap- 
peal to the scientist, yet the technique of 
these wonderful objects is such that the 
twentieth century craftsman will find in it 
a fascinating problem which he may assist 
in solving. ‘ 

Here are tiny ornaments made up of 
granules of gold less than a millimeter in 
diameter—that is, about one thirty-second of 
an inch or less. The glass shows many 
of the granules to be perfect spheres. It 
may have been that they were cast like 
shot—that is, made of gold dropped in 
molten form into fine sieves at a consider- 
able distance from the water into which 
they may have been directed. The little 
nodules were then assembled, it would seem, 
into set designs, such as borders for rings 
in which were precious stones, or into larger 


masses to be strung in necklaces. Just how 
they are held together is not definitely 
known. There must have been some way 


of soldering them or partly fusing them. 
Only chemical analysis and close research 
can establish to the satisfaction of the 
modern jeweler the facts in the case. 
There can be no finer tribute to the tech- 
nical skill and the remarkable eye-sight of 
these ancient craftsmen, than in appreciation 
of all they did in the fashioning of these 
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can Indian, Heye Foundation, will be to tind 
the key to this mystery. The intricate ma- 
chinery of today may be able to duplicate 
many of the feats of the goldsmiths of the 
avoriginal America, but how they were able 
to do such work with the facilities at their 
command, is a question which for many a 
year may be an open query. 

We are carried back by the art of these 
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suggests the grandeur that was Greece and 
the glory that was Rome. “Have we who 
have been looking to the ancient cultures 
of Europe for inspiration been missing some- 
thing all these years? Evidently we have, 
and there is no better way to make up for 
this lost time and opportunity than to study 
in more detail the goldsmith’s art developed 
by the first Americans. 

With the exception of enameling, the art 
workers in precious metals in the pre- 
historic Americas, attained many or most of 
the effects reached by the European crafts- 
men. There are designs from the shops of 
the Aztec and Peruvian workmen which cer- 
tainly are entitled to the highest place in 
artistic achievement. The storehouse of 
Montezuma, where was gathered the golden 
heritage of his royal ancestors, may have 
been fully equal to all the splendor of crafts- 
manship of Egypt or of Greece! When the 
Europeans came to the lands of the setting 
sun there was south of the Rio Grande a 
golden age. 

Its story is told in part, at least, in the 
aureate relics which remain to us, through 
the efforts of explorers and of scientists who 
have preserved in the museums of the United 
States many a significant relique. Under 
the roof of the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, are assembled 
hundreds of those objects of an important 
culture, which, as time goes on, will doubt- 
less prove an inspiration to the golden art 
of our Western World. 








The maximum penalty was pronounced 
recently upon Mrs. Kittie Davids, proprietor 
of a Second Ave., Seattle, Wash., jewelry 
store, when she appeared before Justice C. 
C. Dalton, for sentence. She admitted guilt 
of a charge of false advertising. “I believe 
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primitive craftsmen for many centuries. It 
is recorded that the ancient Greeks, and the 
evidence of it is in our museums of art, 
were able to solder minute grains of gold 
to thin plates of gold. There is in the cases 
at the Museum of the American Indian, 
however, the suggestion of classic antiquity 
and of a highly developed culture which 
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the facts in the case fully warrant the 
maximum penalty the law can give,” de- 
clared Justice Dalton in passing sentence. 
Mrs. Davids was involved in a similar case 
in Seattle Dec. 21, 1921, and was forced in 
Portland, Ore., to make public retraction 
in newspapers of false advertising previously 
inserted. She will appeal the case. 
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Jewelry Studies, Then and Now 





(THE thought has probably occured to 

many of those who have taken up the 
teaching of a handicraft professionally, that 
it is a strange thing how very little there 
is in the way of a traditional or generally 
recognized system of education available for 
the use and guidance of either students or 
teachers. It seems to have been left to 
chance and the judgment of the teacher to 
decide what should come first, what next, 
and how the beginner should be led on, from 
stage to stage, through the many processes 
which go to compose the mental and manual 
equipment of a capable worker in any one 
craft. Yet it will hardly be denied that it 
is of the utmost importance to the welfare, 
commercial as well as artistic, of all coun- 
tries that the crafts should be taught in a 
thoroughly intelligent and efficient way, cal- 
culated to develop not only the manual dex- 
terity but also the inventive powers of the 
learners. 


“In connection with crafts which have 
fallen into disuse, so that no living tradition 
has been kept up, the absence of any such 
system is not at all strange; nor is it sur- 
prising in those other cases where anything 
of the kind which may have survived has 
only done so by reason of the enthusiasm, 
or even the conservatism, of just a few 
isolated workers. But that is not the case 
with jewelry as a whole, although it is true 
that, in this country [England] at all events, 
certain branches of this craft lie quite out- 
side the experience of all but a very few 
workers. Still, jewelry is practised every- 
where. It was carried on with amazing 
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which offers such obvious and ample oppor- 

tunities for the learner to acquire much of 
the experience necessary, merely by fol- 
lowing, under suitable guidance, the dic- 
tates of common sense; and to acquire his 
experience, moreover, in such a way that, 
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place in which to learn a craft, and in a 
thriving workshop there will always be 
plenty of elementary work to be done, on 
which the apprentice can practise. Under 
the guidance of a wise and skilful master, 
the ordinary round of work will provide all 
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GOLD BREAST PLATE MADE BY ABORIGINES OF COLOMBIA 
(See text on page 120) 
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skill even in such remote times as during the 
early Egyptian dynasties, and it has never 
been in any danger of becoming a lost art. 
On the contrary, its educational value was 
so fully realized in medieval Italy that the 
goldsmith’s workshop was in those days 
regarded as the best primary school for the 
student of the fine arts. Nor can it be said 
that as a craft it lacks suggestions for suit- 
able exercises. By no means. I very much 
doubt if there is any other craft whatever, 


while ostensibly learning its practical. side, 
his attention is necessarily called at the 


same time, to the scientific and artistic as- 
pects of what he is doing. No, the more 
probable explanation of the absence of any 
recognized educational system is that until 
recently the crafts have not been taught 


outside the workshops in which they are 
regularly practised, and in these an elaborate 


educational system is not so very necessary. 
“Undoubtedly the workshop is the ideal 
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the experience a student needs, to teach him 
those things which he cannot learn alone— 
so long, that is, as his employer himself is 
really a master craftsman, and not merely 
a master of craftsmen. But even here, where 
such a happy state of things occasionally 
survives, the exigencies of the business will 
probably result at times in unsuitable work 
being given to the neophyte, more perhaps, 
because his master cannot at the moment 
spare the time to think out and arrange for 
what ought to come next, than from any 
deliberate desire to combine the education 
of the pupil with immediate profit to himself. 
The growth of commercialism, moreover, 
has robbed us of much of our due inherit- 
ance in these matters, and in many crafts it 
has certain undermined, if it has not abso- 
lutely swept away, the whole fabric of ap- 
prenticeship. However, it has given us fresh 
opportunities in exchange, and has imposed 
new conditions. The art student of 
today who turns his attention to jewelry, 
enameling or silversmithing, will not easily 
realize how all but impossible it was for 
his predecessor of a generation ago to ob- 
tain anything like a fair insight into even 
the rudiments of these crafts, but, as I have 
just said, the passing of the system of ap- 
prenticeship, however greatly it is to be re- 
gretted, has, at least, made it a good deal 
easier for outsiders to learn the practice of 
the crafts.,—R. L. B. RAatusone, in “Simple 
Jewellery.” 








An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against R. Hess, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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A Word and Picture Story of Antwerp, the 
Diamond City of Belgium 

















HE Flemish city of Antwerp, for many 
years one of the most important diamond 
cutting centers of the world, is now strug- 
gling to regain its place as the home of 
the industry following the setback caused 
by the World War. The expansion of the 


industry prior to the time of the war had 
made of Antwerp a center to which dia- 
mond buyers from all parts of the world 
flocked and a brief outline of the industry 


Alexander van Palma came within its walls 
as a conqueror. At that time, the inhabi- 
tants, diamond workers included, fled to 
the North Netherlands and it was over 400 
years following that time that Antwerp 
again became the home of the industry. 
The business, as it is known today, had 
its origin about 1875 with the coming of 
many merchants from Russia and Austria 
who found a refuge there. They established 
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as carried on in that city, with which com- 
paratively few jewelers are familiar, should 
prove of interest. The hospitality and cos- 
mopolitan character of the city have con- 
tributed in part to the building up of 
Antwerp as a diamond center. Thousands, 
of different nationality, find an agreeable 
and sociable home city there and make a 
competence as diamond merchants or dia- 
mond workers. 

Although diamond workers have been 
counted among the inhabitants of the city 
for over 500 years, the industry was nearly 
wiped out after the year 1585 when, despite 
the brave defense of the Flemish Captain 
Marnix van Sint Aldegonde, the city fell 
into the hands of the Spanish Army and 





MORNING ON THE ANTWERP DIAMOND CURB 


themselves first in Amsterdam but were 
apparently dissatisfied and made their way 
to Antwerp. Others followed, and in 1880 
trading in diamonds and the cutting indus- 
try first began to show real development. 
With changing conditions throughout the 
world and an increased demand for dia- 
monds, the industry flourished and, as time 
went on, those engaged in it felt the de- 
mand for a meeting place. 

As a result of this demand a club was 
founded which had its meeting place in a 
bar-room in a cafe on Pelikaan St. The 
quarters were soon inadequate and unde- 
sirable and the club was removed to Quin- 
ten-Matsys Ave. and in 1887 the first real 
commercial building in the gem trade in 


Antwerp was established on the spot now 
occupied by the “Diamond Club.” 

The cosmopolitan character of the per- 
sonnel of the Antwerp diamond trade has 
always been and is still preserved. Of all 
the present day organizations and associa- 
tions there are none that do not count 
among their members and directors, Bel- 
gians, Poles, Dutchmen and men of other 
races. The trade has held through its asso- 
ciations the hospitality which has been 
marked in the past and today the clubs or 
gathering places are busy marts of trade. 
Workers visit these places to find employ- 
ment and dealers congregate for transact- 
ing business. There have been complaints 
from time to time about some of those who 
have been numbered among the traders along 
Pelikaan St. in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Diamond Club and the smaller places 
for selling rough and polished diamonds. 
On several occasions endeavors have been 
made to break up this method of trading bat 
without success. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
typical Sunday morning curb market crowd. 
On Sunday the largest number gather, but 
there many can be found in this vicinity 
on week days. 

Contrasted with the curb market method 
of transacting business is the Diamond 
Club. The large trading hall of the club 
is shown herewith. Business here begins 
about 6 o'clock in the morning and by noon 
the club is the meeting place of many who 
are interested in the trade. Merchants from 
foreign countries congregate in the large 
trading hall and a visit there will show in 
it American merchants discussing sales with 
Antwerp dealers. Very often the men do 
not speak the same language. There, too, 
will be found the French or Turkish mer- 
chants in “Roses” busy with a buyer who 
knows neither French nor Turkish, but they 
seem to understand each other quite well 
and, despite the hodge-podge of language 
and dialects, business is carried on without 
the confusion that would naturally be ex- 
pected. 

The membership of the club is about 2,600 
merchants, manufacturers, brokers, etc., and 
it is estimated that between 200 and 250 
buyers visit the club each week. Under nor- 
mal conditions in the trade, millions of dol- 
lars worth of precious stones, change hands 
daily. Among the officials of the Diamond 
Club are C. Marien, president, and William 
van Ryswyck, a director, who are very 
active in the welfare of the organization. 

The Managers’ Assembly Hall, where 
questions in connection with the trade are 
taken up for consideration and decision, is 
also illustrated. Among those who are 
prominent Antwerp diamond dealers and 
have many friends in the diamond trade in 
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America and other countries Louis 
Coetermans and J. M. Walk. 

Another building which is prominent in 
the diamond trade in Antwerp, although of 
a more local character, is the Diamond Ex- 


are 
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about 1,100. Sam Tolkowsky is president 
of the board of managers of the Diamond 
Exchange. 

The retail trade in Antwerp has grown 
in importance and finds a center in the For- 
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change, which is also an important meeting 
place of merchants. It is an up-to-date 
building in every way and is perhaps the 
most elaborate and ‘convenient of any of 
the buildings devoted to the trade in the 
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AT THE DIAMOND CLUB 


tunia building, which was opened in 1913 
and is at present the center of the retail 
traders. The illustration of the exterior 
of this building, a view of the Trading Hall 
in the building, are given herewith. J. 














MANAGERS’ HALL AT THE DIAMOND CLUB 


city. The illustration of the exterior of 
the building gives a good idea of the struc- 
ture. The membership is not as extensive 
as that of the Diamond Club, the total being 


Bonami is the president of the Board of 
Managers of Fortunia and has had a major 
part in making the club an institution count- 
ing at present 1,800 members and visited 
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daily by hundreds of people. The quar- 
ters are provided with a large safe deposit 
vault. 

Outside of Antwerp, in the rural sections 
and in smaller towns, there are also a con- 
siderable number of people employed in 
the diatriond industry. All told in Belgium 
there are about 400 plants, varying in size, 














HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL DIAMOND 
WORKERS’ UNION OF BELGIUM 


in which nearly 16,000 were employed prior 
to the World War. The general world 
crisis, however, decreased the number of 
diamond workers to about 10,000.. 

The diamond trade has, without question 
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Aquamarine 
Bloodstone 
Bloodstone Intaglios 


Cameo—Red & White, Black 
& White 


Jade—Chinese, New Zealand 
Jade Intaglios 


Moonstone 


p No stock of Gold Mounted Stone Rings is more 
complete, for we cover the field and make rings 
with all the popular and desirable stones in 
many sizes and shapes, all having the Larter 
characteristics of Quality, Design, Construction 
and Finish in the following list of stones. 


Onyx—Black, Black & 
White, Red & White 


Pearl 
Peridot 


Ruby, Manufactured 
Sapphire, American 


Sard Intaglios 
Topaz 


Sapphire, Manufactured 
Sard—Brown, Green, Red 


Tourmaline—Pink, Green 
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of dispute, one of the strongest unions ever 
organized. Diamond cutters, polishers, 
splitters, sawyers and others engaged in the 
industry are all organized under what is 


THE JEWELERS’ 


worker, is Ed Danckaeriz. The spirit among 
the members of the union is excellent and 
workers command high salaries, it being re- 
quired, however, that all those who are 

















TRADING HALL IN FORTUNIA BUILDING 


known as the General Diamond Workers’ 
Union of Belgium. This union has a build- 
ing, the Union building, on Plantin-Moretus 


Ave., an illustration of which is shown. The 
treasurer of the union, an ex-diamond 














FRONT VIEW OF DIAMOND EXCHANGE 


members of the union must be skilled 
workers. 

L. Van Berckelaer is the president of the 
union and has his headquarters on the 
second floor of the building. He is also 
secretary of the Universal Alliance of Dia- 


mond Workers, with which all diamond 





‘SAM TOLKOWSKY, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS, OF THE DIAMOND EXCHANGE 


workers in Europe and the United States 
are affiliated. He is also a senator and 
has taken a great deal of interest in the 
welfare of the diamond trade. 

At the head of the union is a committee 
composed of 10 members, three of whom 
devote their time exclusively to the sections 
of Belgium outside of Antwerp where the 
diamond industry is carried on. A second 
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union building in a smaller village of the 
Province of Antwerp is the center for the 
diamond workers of the rural industry. 
The membership at present, which is in 
round numbers around 10,000, includes many 
Dutchmen and a considerable number of 
Poles. Aside from this work as a trade 


C. MARIEN, PRESIDENT OF THE DIAMOND CLUB 


union the General Diamond Workers’ Union 
of Belgium fills a need of importance to 
members by providing insurance against 
unemployment. In 1921 about one million 
francs were paid out as unemployment ben- 
efits. Another department of the work car- 
ried out by the union is the insurance offered 
against illness at a low rate of payment. 
All members of the union and those of their 
household are entitled, in case of accident 
or sickness, to free medical aid as well as 
medicines and other requisites. Members 
also receive illness benefits in case of a last- 








J. BONAMI, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS OF FORTUNIA CLUB 


ing illness or where a worker becomes an 
invalid and is unable to continue the work, 
a pension is granted until the member be- 
comes 65 years of age, when he is entitled 
to a government pension. 
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The Gem Mounts of the American Museum of Natural 
History* 








By Herbert P. Whitlock, 
Curator of Mineralogy at the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 

















[N the course of planning the installation 
of the Tiffany-Morgan Collection of 
gem stones, in the new Morgan Memorial 
Hall of the American Museum of Natural 
History, the problem of the effective display 
of cut gem stones was presented for solution. 

In the former installation of this collec- 
tion the familiar type of wire mount, clamp- 
ing the girdle of the stone, and terminating 
in a pin for fastening the mount upright on 
the horizontal background was used. This 
device was open to criticism on several 
points. It permitted the display of too much 
metal, which materially detracted from the 
effective display of the stone, especially 
where many small stones were mounted in 
a close grouping. In this case the installa- 
tion presented the appearance of a small 








turbing the position of the mount in the 
case, 

The chief advantage over the old form 
of gem mount, however, lies in the fact that 
the American Museum gem mounts are prac- 
tically invisible. The stone so mounted has 
the appearance of floating in space above 
the supporting background, and it is neces- 
sary to examine them closely in order to 
detect the glass rods of the larger mounts 
or the tiny glass cones of the smaller ones. 

This is in accordance with the idea which 
has been followed throughout the installa- 
tion of the Morgan Memorial Hall, of em- 
phasizing the specimens by rendering un- 
obstrusive all the surroundings of them. 
Throughout the installation, cases, back- 
grounds, mounts and supports are merged 


I ( 
ary 


GLASS GEM MOUNTS AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


forest of wires surmounted by the stones 
displayed, the latter being eclipsed by the 
preponderance of metal. Moreover, the 
tightness of the clamp which held the stone 
in place formed a strong spring which tended 
to “shoot” the stone out of its mounting. 

After some experimenting a group of 
seven types of glass mounts was devised to 
accommodate the display of gem stones rang- 
ing in weight from 500 to % carats. These 
were made, in the case of the five larger 
types, of thin glass rods cross braced, and 
remarkably strong for such fragile material. 
The two smaller types were constructed in 
the form of steep cones, and were even 
stronger to resist vertical pressure. In the 
instance of the four smaller types, the 
mounts ended in_ steel pins, to be 
driven into the wood of the supporting case 
bottom by a.slight pressure, after the man- 
ner of a “push pin.” 

Because a certain amount of originality 
in the use of glass for this purpose is claimed 
for these supports, the writer takes this 
occasion to designate the series, a sketch of 
which is shown in Fig. I, as the “gem 
mounts of the American Museum of Natural 
History.” 

In all instances the stone is held in place 
by its weight alone; it was found to be un- 
necessary to attach it to the mount by any 
adhesive substance, such as Canada balsam, 
a distinct advantage, as the stone can be re- 
moved for test or comparison without dis- 





*From the Journal of Mineralogical Society of 
America. 


into the general tone of the walls and ceil- 
ing, so that the eye is not diverted to un- 
important accessories. 








Ancient Goldsmithing and Museum 
Collections 





N his “Art of the Goldsmith and Jeweler,” 

Thomas A. Wigley has the following 
short epitome on ancient goldsmithing and 
some museum collections which should in- 
terest all students of the subject, including, 
especially, those retailers who would like to 
be proficient in discussing the art’s history 
with their customers: 

“T suggest that a visit be made to the 
principal museums, more especially the Brit- 
ish Museum and that at South Kensington, 
where the student will learn more of the 
history of the art in a few hours than he 
would gain from the study of books only 
for years. The British Museum has ex- 
amples showing that in some countries the 
wearing of jewelry as ornaments has pre- 
ceded the wearing of personal apparel, such 
as the necklaces and head-ornaments com- 
posed of bones and shells from Asia, from 
the black races of the Pacific, from Austra- 
lia, and from Melanesia; the necklace, arm- 
lets, and head ornaments, composed of teeth, 
ivory, and beaten metal, from the Solomon 
Islands; the personal ornaments composed 
of feathers, the jade ear pendants and brass 
ornaments, etc., from New Zealand; the 
head ornaments, earrings, and armlets, com- 
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posed of teeth, shells and grasses, from the 
Western Pacific; and the head ornaments, 
necklaces, and armlets, composed of bones, 
beads, teeth, etc., as also armlets fashioned 
out of metal, from East and West Africa. 
All these are very crude in design, but are 
very interesting from an historical point of 
view. 

“But excellent specimens of workmanship 
and design will be found in the collection of 
Egyptian and Assyrian jewelry, consisting 
of hairpins, ear-rings, bracelets, armlets, 
finger-rings, anklets, and vases, all wrought 
of the precious metal. The Assyrians far 
excelled all the nations of their time, for 
they promoted the art of the kingdom by the 
encouragement of foreign talent as well as 
of native skill. In the Babylonian Collection 
there are examples of considerable attain- 
ment, wrought in the precious metal in the 
forms of armlets, bracelets, finger-rings, and 
golden images for the shrine. While excel- 
lent taste is displayed in the works of art 
manufactured by the Greeks, Persians, 
Japanese, and natives of India. 

“The room devoted to gold ornaments and 
gems shows clearly the defects of the modern 
goldsmith. The personal ornaments wrought 
by the ancient Phcenicians, although curious 
in form, are highly executed. The Roman 
rings are rare examples of jewelry, as also 
are many of the gold ornaments and finger- 
rings of the Greeks, Romans and Medieval 
periods of Europe. The gold ornaments of 
Assyria are of excellent workmanship, 
amongst them being a very remarkable ‘gold 
cup,’ decorated with translucent enamel, 
which is considered to be the finest specimen 
of its kind. The designs are most artisti- 
cally executed in very slightly sunk relief, 
over which variously-colored enamels are 
melted, the shadows and details being pro- 
duced by the work beneath. It is only on 
gold of high standard that the fine ruby color 
seen in this specimen can be produced. It 
is a standing cup, or hanap, of gold of fine 
quality, weighing nearly 68 ounces, and in 
its present condition measures 9 inches high, 
and 7 inches across the cover. It was prob- 
ably made in the year 1337. 

“The Blacas and Castellani Collections of 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman ornaments, 
consisting of wreaths, necklaces, fibulz, 
brooches, bracelets, pectoral ornaments, rings, 
rosettes to be sewn on drapery, ornaments 
for the head, and other ornaments of gold 
and vitreous enamels, contain the finest 
specimens of their kind, mostly wrought in 
beaten gold, and in filigree work of fine and 
most delicate designs. They show a skill in 
manipulating the precious metal which has 
never been surpassed, and their examination 
will impress upon the student the fact that 
he has much to learn before he can bring 
himse.f equal with the most advanced, stage 
of his art. There are cases of engraved 
gems known as the ‘Townley, Hamilton, 
Blacas, Castellani, and Carlisle Collections,’ 
which ‘represent most, if not all, of the 
known stages of the glyptic art, as practiced 
by the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, from 
a period not later than the VII. century 
B. C., down to about the third century 
A. D’”—C. W. C. 








Ferd. Schaefer, Carlinville, Ill., has sold 
a half interest in the jewelry business to 
his son, John Schaefer. 
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Remarkable Gold and Jadeite Jewelry from Mexican Tombs 





By The Onlooker 














W HEN the Europeans first set foot in 
Mexico, they were met by a numerous 
people who had become settled into nations, 
and had developed a civilization which was 
astonishing and incomprehensible to the 
conquering adventurers. From the time of 
the conquest by Cortes. this ancient civiliza- 
tion on the American continent has been 
a wonder and a mystery. In Mexico proper 
the most powerful nation was that of the 
Aztecs. Their principal seat was in the 
Valley of Mexico, but by migrations and 
conquests they left their imprint in various 
parts of Mexico and Central America. 
Fortunately there is still left a few im- 
posing structures which stands as monu- 
ments of this ancient civilization. Among 
the most strange and interesting of these 
were a_ series of spacious underground 
tombs. The ground had been ploughed and 
was under cultivation above, and trees of 
great age had grown over these forgotten 
ancient tombs. A large stone always sealed 
up the entrance. When an important per- 
son died, the body was placed in such a 
stone chamber, along with rich persona} 
ornaments of value belonging to him, such 
as gold, jadeite, in pendants and necklaces. 
Securely hidden in these subterranean tombs 
many choice personal ornaments escaped 
the loot of the Spaniards. These recently 
uncovered by excavations afford definite 
knowledge of the skill of the goldsmiths 
and the lavish use of precious stones by the 
peoples of this past American civilization. 
The tombs in question were in the State of 
Oaxaca, southern Mexico. 
As typical examples of American gold 
work before Columbus they are both historic 
and interesting. Some typical and note- 


worthy pieces of gold work which reflect 
the technique of the ancient craftmen are 
pictured. Three examples are in the shape 
of figurines, or 
hammered gold. 


small human figures, of 
These represent symbolic 











JADEITE PENDANTS FOR SUSPENSION, TAKEN 
FROM THE ANCIENT MEXICAN TOMBS 


personages engaged in performing cere- 
monial activities of some sort. Another, a 
rich and unique breast ornament, repre- 
sents a bird deity, the Parrot God, with 
out-stretched wings, highly conventionalized. 
Large gold ball necklaces, an inch in diam- 
eter, seem to have been extensively worn. 
The goldsmiths of old Mexico were men of 














ANCIENT MEXICAN TOMB WHERE RICH GOLD AND JADEITE ORNAMENTS WERE FOUND 








importance, and in a matter of exchange 
with other tribes one goldsmith was worth 
at least 10 men of any other occupation. 
These workers in gold had a method of 
their own, which was the same from Mexico 
to Peru. 

Their process of making these gold ob- 
jects was known as cire perdue and was 
as follows: Powdered charcoal was mixed 











LARGE SIX-INCH JADEITE PENDANT 


with clay and moulded into the desired form 
on which the ornaments were engraved. 
Prepared wax was then applied to the de- 
tails of the designs. The whole was then 
covered with powdered charcoal and clay. 
A connection with the wax model was made 
by means of a rod of wax coated with clay. 
The whole thing was then fired, the melted 
wax allowed to escape and gold poured into 
the resultant mould. It was necessary to 
break the mould to get the object, and this 
accounts for the fact that no moulds of any 
kind have ever been found. 

Over the entrance to the tombs there 
were placed large terra-cotta portrait images 
painted red, called funeral urns. One of 
these curious urns with massive and elabo- 
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rate head-dress is pictured. This urn is 
remarkable for the lavish and extraordinary 
display of gold and jadeite necklaces and 
earrings worn, presenting a picturesque pre- 














MASSIVE GOLD NECKLACES WITH BEADS ONE 
INCH IN DIAMETER 


Columbian fashion plate in the wearing of 
jewelry and precious stones. 

The several jadeite specimens reproduced 
show grace and.dignity in the lapidary art, 
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and were worn as pendants. Of a white 
to green color, or else white with green 
splashes of color, often of rich and magnifi- 
cent tints, jadite is the toughest of the semi- 
precious stones. Jadite always seems to 
possess an indefinable quality which has led 
the pre-historic people and those of the east 
from time immemorial to hold it in venera- 
tion and has excited the admiration of the 
art-connoisseurs of the western world. 
It is well established that not only in 
ancient Mexico but in all parts of the world 
jade was considered sacred and possessed 
magical properties and a powerful charm, 
so much so that rings, axes, scepters, masks, 
pendants and other things having supersti- 
tion as the original reason for their existence 
were copied in jade. 

As. illustrating the high place occupied 
by fine jade it may come as something of 
a surprise to learn that it is not a rare 
thing for necklaces of this stone to bring 
prices ranging up to $20,000 or more. Small 
necklaces of jade beads, each measuring 
under a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
have been valued at from $1,000 to $3,000, 
depending on quality. Chinese thumb rings 
have occasionally sold as high as $15,000 
to $20,000 each. This may be regarded as 
quite a price to pay for a stone that was 
used by the pre-historic man to fashion 
various articles and implements used in his 
daily life. 

Fine jade is extremely scarce, not only 
because nature is not lavish in the produc- 
tion of the better qualities, but also because 
it is the favorite stone of the wealthy 
Chinese. Jade mines with extensive yields 
are found in Burma. Most of the cut jade, 
however, is handled in Canton, where one 
entire street is given over to merchants 
dealing in beautiful and artistic objects 
made of this stone. 





OF HAMMERED GOLD REPRESENTING PERSONS ENGAGED IN ACTIVITIES 
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Art Education a Moral Factor 





66 urge further development of art, in 

the national economy, mainly as a 
valuable means of increasing national com- 
merce, is to mistake a subsidiary and inci- 
dental economic factor (in itself not to be 
despised) as the primary aim of wise edu- 











ELABORATE CONVENTIONALIZED ORNAMENT THE 
PARROTT GOD WITH OUTSTRETCHED WINGS 


cation. However important commerce may 
be, it must become and remain a means to 
a fuller life, and not become the end of life 
itself. A true national art is convertible in 
terms with healthy expressible life, and ab- 
solutely essential to national well-being, as 
useful exercise of a healthy body is essen- 
tial to normal health. Art gives balance; 

















CURIOS TERRA-COTTA FUNERAL URN, SHOWING 
LAVISH DISPLAY OF CHOICE JADEITE 
AND GOLD NECKLACES 


the golden mean; art is itself a name for 
balanced relations humanly governed. 

“The wide range of human emotions is the 
sphere of human art; art is powerful because 
its comprehension is the key to the direction 
of the emotions, which is the aim of religion 
and of the statesman. Human nature is 
changeable, but not by any kind of force; 
it is changed only by art.”—W. G. Rarré, 
in “Some Aspects of Art Education.” 
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AreThey “Improving” the Color of Our Diamonds? 
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“Absolutely seek out and cast aside all 
manner of false or dyed, or altered stones.” — 
John Ruskin. 


VER since mankind has _ cherished 

beautiful gems there have probably 
been attempts to improve those of less rare 
or desirable color. In studying the history 
of gems one keeps running across hints or 
even outright claims of successful alteration 
of the color of gems. As the authors of 
such experiments almost invariably had it 
in mind to profit financially by the change 
they were little likely to publish their re- 
sults, so that there has probably been more 
of that sort of thing going on than appears 
on the surface. 

In “An Essay About the Origin and 
Virtues of Gems,” by the Honorable 
Robert Boyle, Esq., published in 1672 in 
London, we find “that the colours of several 
gems, when they are not destroy’d by fire, 
will be alter’d thereby; which . . . argues 
a commixture of mineral substances in those 
stones whose colour receives some of the 
alterations I speak of”; and again he says, 
“T leave you to judge whether ’twill be fit 
here to add, that I have sometimes sus- 
pected, that even in Diamonds themselves 
there may possibly be found intersepted, or 
mingled with a pure Lapidescent substance, 
some particles of heterogeneous matter.” 

Old Boyle was a pretty shrewd citizen 
in more ways than one and he seems to 
have been aware of many’of the frauds 
that were practiced in his time in connec- 
tion with gems. In his reference to ex- 
traneous matter in gems as being connected 
with color and with change of color on 
heating he is probably on the right track, 
at least as concerns one type of stones. 
Another type—such as malachite or tur- 
quoise probably possesses an intrinsic color 
which can be destroyed only by complete 
chemical alteration of the substance itself. 
Most of the improving and altering of 
color of gems deals, however, with the 
traces of impurities which are present in 
the gem. We shall subsequently point ont 
that if anyone is altering the color of com- 
mercial diamonds it is probably by influenc- 
ing the distribution of this extraneous 
material within the gem and that safety in 
avoiding altered stones lies in avoiding so 
far as is possible those that carry any 
detectible amount of such foreign impurities. 

To resume our brief tracing of the history 
of alteration of color in gems we find in 
John Mawe’s “A Treatise on Diamonds 
and Precious Stones,” London 1823 (2nd 
Edition). “Diamonds of bad color are 
often improved by being exposed to a 
certain degree of heat in a small crucible, 
or the bowl of a tobacco pipe, surrounded 
in some instances with borax. It is 
necessary for the vessel to be closely filled 
with charcoal, to prevent the admission of 


air.” Mawe knew a lot about diamonds 
and perhaps what he says is true as regards 
certain types of diamonds, but the concensus 
of opinion in regard to the matter seems 
to be summed up in the statement of Jean 
Escard, in his remarkable classic on precious 
stones in the French (Paris, 1914), in 
which he says, “Certain tinted diamonds 
partially decolorize by the action of heat.” 
He adds, “Diamonds from the Cape, which 
are always more or less tinted with yellow 
do not decolorize, even by a_ prolonged 
heating in the absence of air.” As the 
diamonds of commerce come mainly from 
the “Cape” we have little cause to fear that 
our diamonds are being improved, prior to 
sale, by heating. 

Escard cites several interesting cases of 
marked alteration of exceptional stones by 
heat, one of the most striking being a 
brilliant of 27 carats that M. Halphen 
heated repeatedly, each time altering it 
from a light brown to a fine rose but within 
eight or ten days it reverted to its original 
color each time. 

The present writer has altered a brown 
diamond to an ashen gray by highly heating 
it in an atmosphere of hydrogen but it 
reverted to brown after a little time. 

Rubies of irregular color are said to be 
improved by cautious heating. They pass 
to a green color while hot but become red 
again on cooling and if the color was 
streaky it is said to become more even be- 
cause of the heating. Brazilian topaz of 
wine yellow color is well known to 
become pink on moderate heating, 
although if too strongly heated it becomes 
colorless. Sapphire of blue color and that 
with yellow can be whitened by high iem- 
peratures and certain brown zircons become 
colorless on moderate heating, and when well 
cut, greatly resemble diamond. Amethyst 
and yellow quartz too, whiten on being 
heated. 

Sometimes a whitened zircon will revert 
towards its original brownish color on 
exposure to light. One that the writer 
whitened was rapidly given an even deeper 
color than it possessed at first by being 
exposed to very active ultra-violet light 
from a mercury vapor arc enclosed in a 
fused quartz tube. Ultra-violet light also 
temporarily alters the color of some dia- 
monds. In some cases it causes them to 
fluoresce markedly with a deep violet color. 
Others fluoresce green. The light from an 
arc that has no glass globe around it is 
rich in ultra-violet rays and it may be used 
for such experiments. In some cases the 
color of the diamond is altered for as much 
as a day but usually the effect disappears as 
soon as the light is removed. 

In all of the above cases we see no 
menace to the stability of diamond value. 
If there be any surreptitious alteration 
going on the method employed is of a totally 


different nature. Since the discovery of 
radium by Madam Curie it has been found 
that exposure to radium salts of high 
purity brings about in some diamonds a 
marked change. Sir William Crookes ia 
his little book “Diamonds,” published by 
Harper in 1909 tells us on p. 108 “Some 
colorless crystals of diamond were imbedded 
in radium bromide and kept undisturbed 
for more than twelve months. At the end 
of that time they were examined. The 
radium had caused them to assume a bluish 
green color and their value as “fancy 
stones” had been increased. This color is 
persistent and penetrates below the surface. 
It is unaffected by long-continued heating 
in strong nitric acid and potassium cliorate, 
and is not discharged by heating to red- 
ness. To find out if this prolonged contact 
with radium had communicated to the 
diamond any radio active properties, six 
diamonds were put on a photographic plate 
and kept in the dark for a few hours. All 
showed radio-activity by darkening the 
sensitive plate (the italics are ours), some 
being more active than others. Like the 
green tint, the radio-activity persists after 
drastic treatment. To me this proves that 
radio-activity does not merely consist in 
the adhesion of electrons or emanations 
given off by radium to the surface of an 
adjacent body, but the property is one 
involving layers below the surface, and, like 
the alteration .of tint, is probably closely 
connected with the intense molecular excite- 
ment the stone had experienced during its 
twelve months’ burial in radium bromide.” 

Here we have a possibility at least of 
commercial use of radium to enhance the 
value of diamonds by improving their color. 
The author has indeed sensed a feeling 
that seems to be abroad among diamond 
dealers that perhaps “somebody” is doing 
this very thing. Again the rumor is heard 
that it is by the use of very active X-rays 
that diamonds are being altered. Radium 
sends off a type of ray, called its gamma ray 
that is indeed closely similar to the X-ray 
only more vigorous. Both are indeed ap- 
parently a very short wave length species of 
light. Both penetrate the material of the dia- 
mond far more readily than they do that of 
other precious stones. It is entirely possible 
that the radiant energy alters the distribution 
of Robert Boyle’s “heterogeneous matter” so 
that it is of a different size of particle, and 
hence of a different “mesh” so to speak when 
it comes to “straining out” light of dif- 
ferent wave lengths. The action of heat 
upon some stones may cause the minute 
particles to “clot” together and thus form 
far fewer particles and hence cease to 
“strain out” light perceptibly—thus the 
stone becomes colorless. In the case of 
diamond, the hardest, and according to the 
X-ray spectra study of Bragg, the most 
compact of substances, heat has little effect 
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This incident occurred about fifteen months ago. One of New York's large 
~\ jewelry manufacturers had gone into bankruptcy. The committee in charge 
» of appraising the precious stone assets of the bankrupt consisted of four 

~\ well known stone dealers. A large Oriental Sapphire was the sub- 
ject of much inspection. One of the dealers estimated the value at 
$4,000, but another took exception to the depth of color and 
gave $1,000 as nearer the correct worth. @ The latter price 
was agreed and entered into the record. A few 
moments later the bankrupt himself appeared. 
“What value do you put on this Sapphire?” 
was asked of him. “It’s a Hope 
Sapphire,” he replied. 
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en the foreign matter scattered through it 
—but radium rays and X-rays by penetrat- 
ing it freely are apparently able to alter 
the degree of dispersion of the foreign 
matter and hence change the color. 

So much for the facts and for a little 
speculation as to how this radiant energy 
works. Now let us consider whether or 
not it is likely that there are any more than 
isolated cases of scientific experimentation 
going on in this regard. It must be stated 
first of all that radium salts of the type 
and activity used by Crookes are very 
scarce and exceedingly expensive. More- 
over Crookes kept his radium and _ his 
diamonds idle a year. There is considerable 
idle-capital-overhead involved. Would it 
pay? The X-rays, while available at lower 
cost, are still expensive and of far less 
efficacy than radium rays. * 

Who in the trade would have the capital 
and the opportunity to do any extensive 
work along this line? The diamond syndi- 
cates could attempt it. The rough is 
sometimes held in reserve in considerable 
amount over somewhat prolonged periods. 
But the men who compose the two syndi- 
cates have given us every evidence that they 
are exceedingly worldly wise. Would they 
not be too shrewd, even though they be- 
lieved it possible to profitably alter their 
product, to attempt to do so? Would they 
not know in their hearts that the thing 
could not be done indefinitely sub rosa? 
And would they not flee such a thing as 
they would calamity? They have too much 
at stake. Their whole future is based on 
confidence on the part of the trade, and 
on the part of. the buying public, that values 
in diamonds will continue to be at least 
stable. We may, then dismiss as unworthy 
of our intelligence any suspicion that the 
syndicates. are altering the rough. The 
thing would be too easy to detect. Did not 
Crookes tell us that the altered stones were 
markedly radio-active. Jt .would be easy 
to make an altered stone betray itself by 
taking its own picture for the rogue’s 
gallery. 

As to individual manipulation of stones, 
lack of capital and of any large opportunity 
to market markedly superior stones should 
prevent it. There is little outlet for “fancy 
stones.” The dangerous product would be 
that which had been influenced just enough 
to neutralize or mask its yellow or brown 
tint and make it appear white. When one 
considers the total weight of really white 
or bluish diamonds available in the trade 
as contrasted with the great mass of silver 
capes or darker stones it is easy to see that 
no appreciable per cent. of the diamonds 
which are being marketed can _ possibly 
have been altered. While we have not had 
an opportunity to closely study a stone that 
has been altered by radium we strongly 
suspect that no diamond which was abso- 
lutely pure in substance would alter in color. 
It is probably the “heterogeneous matter” 
of Boyle (iron oxide im most cases) that 
undergoes alteration. We would expect the 
altered product to exhibit more or less off 
color on edge, in the paper, when dimmed, 
even though its face color in strong light 
were very beautiful. It would probably 
not be absolutely clear and pelucid, but 

*Moreover Jean Escard states that they tend to 


impart yellow to colorless or lightly tinted dianomds, 
and that is highly undesirable. 
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rather, more or less milky. Hence if any 
still suspect alteration let them deal only 
in perfectly clear stones of good body color 
and they will likely be entirely safe. 

However, it will be best for the interest 
of the entire diamond trade to cease to 
entertain suspicions, and we believe we have 
indeed shown in this article that there is 
little ground for such. 








Repoussé and Chasing 





i discussing the art of chasing and re- 

poussé, Thomas B. Wigley said: “The 
art of chasing has been known from an 
early date of the world’s history. It has 
been stated that ‘Mentor’ and his brother 
artists were embossers and chasers, but 
the method employed by these ancient work- 
ers was different from the method prac- 
tised by the modern artists in this respect. 
Instead of snarling protuberances upon hol- 
low vessels, ‘the embossed work was beaten 
up or executed on bands of metal,’ and after- 
wards soldered on the outside of the vessel 
for which they were intended. Many ex- 
amples of this ancient art produced by 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, By- 
zantines, Celts, Indians, and Chinese, all of 
more or less artistic value, are to be seen 
in our national and local museums. 

“It was, however, not till the middle of 
the XVIth century that Benvenuto Cellini 
brought the art to the highest excellence by 
the production of many valuable master- 
pieces of repoussé work. Other Italian, as 
well as French and German, artists have 
achieved considerable fame in this style of 
art. Although England cannot boast of 
many celebrated repoussé workers, still some 
very fine examples have been executed in 
this country, both by French and English 
artists, as indicated by several specimens 
possessed by the South Kensington Museum, 
members of the Royal family, and various 
corporate bodies. 

“There are two repoussé artists of the 
XIXth century whose works will ever re- 
main examples for the repoussé worker to 
admire and study. Antoine Vechter and 
Morel Ladeuil. Although both were of 
French nationality, their finest works were 
produced in England. The great firms of 
silversmiths, Messrs. Elkington & Co., of 
Birmingham, and Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, 
of London, have also greatly advanced the 
art industry of this country (England) by 
encouraging its production regardless of cost. 
To appreciate the skill of Antoine Bechter, 
the student need only examine the Amazon 
shield, which is considered to be his finest 
production, and displays a feeling, delicacy, 
and refinement of touch which has never 
been excelled. 


“The greatest works in repoussé by M. 
Morel Ladeuil are the Milton shield and 
the Helicon vase, which, like all his works, 
are characteristic, full of detail, and clearly 
expressed; they prove that he was a great 
artist and a master craftsman. But we have 
a worthy and able successor to Morel La- 
deuil in Mr. Thomas Spall, of the firm of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., whose excellent 
works will ever claim for him a place of 
honor. His most important piece of work 
is the ‘Virgil shield,’ executed in silver re- 
poussé from the design of John Watkins, of 
Birmingham and South Kensington. ‘It has 
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been stated that nothing of the kind so large 
and striking has ever before emanated from 
the atelier of the silversmith.’ The follow- 
ing description will give the student some 
idea of this excellent piece of work: ‘The 
shield is wrought in the best style of bold 
repoussé; it measures 3 foot 4 inches di- 
ameter; the subject contains hundreds of 
well-studied historical figures, which ex- 
press in high relief vigorous action and ac- 
curacy of detail. It took three years’ pa- 
tient labor to execute, and is valued at 
£1,500. "—C. W. C. 








Pearls in the Extreme Orient 





oo" HE English East Indies are incontest- 

ably one of the countries that supply 
the most pearls. But beside the Indies we 
find, in the Extreme-Orient other countries 
which have pearls in sufficient quantities to 
be worth while exporting,” says a writer in 
Revue de VHorlogerie-Bijouterie. “Among 
these we might cite the Straits Peninsular, 
the Dutch East Indies, Borneo and the 
Philippine Islands. Very fine pearls are 
found in the Soulou Archipelago, to the 
northeast of Borneo. Pearl oysters abound 
also in the seas in the neighborhood of the 
Arru Islands, to the southeast of New 
Guinea. They are found in abundance in 
such quarters as Timor and New Caledonia,” 
says this journal. 

“Most of the pearl fisheries of the Dutch 
East Indies are situated in the eastern part 
of the archipelago, not far from the import- 
ant fisheries of North Borneo. In the 
Philippines there is much _ pearl-fishing, 
especially for the mother-of-pearl (nacre), 
which is exported in great quantities. The 
entire product is sent to the United States. 
The newspaper Finance and Commerce, of 
Shanghai, reports that the culture of the 
pearl is greatly pushed in China, where a 
process of activating the artificial formation 
in the shell-fish of the Chinese rivers was 
discovered in the third century and is still 
exploited on a great scale near Tchoutan, 
in the province of Tche-Kiang. In Japan, 
the Bay of Omura, near Nagasaki, was 
formerly a renowned place for the fishery 
of natural pearls, and, although the product 
has considerably diminished, the exploitation 
is still quite important. It is the same with 
Toba in the Bay of Ago. The natives use 
large quantities of pearls of second quality 
for their ornaments, but the best specimens 
are shipped to Europe and America. 

“France, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and the United States import the 
largest numbers of pearls, and the greater 
part of the products of the great fisheries 
go to these nations.” 








S. R. Hooker, 423 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., makers of genuine ivory toilet 
articles since 1871, announced last week 
that under the trade name of the Hooker 
Manufacturing Co., the concern is producing 
an additional line of non-inflammable toilet 
articles, and has opened a New York show 
and salesroom in the Argus building, 17 W. 
42nd St., with Wilbur S. Seaman in charge. 
The concern is inviting the trade to call and 
inspect its new line, which is known as: 
“Vogue,” the composition of which is non- 
inflammable, will not stain, and is prac- 
tically indestructible. 
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The Diamond Fields of British Guiana 


A~Few Facts About Its Queer Prospectors and Conditions of Mining 





Wri'ten Especially for The Jewelers’ Circular by Herbert Beardsley 

















[* these days of intensive travel and geo- 
graphic research by explorers and pros- 
pectors, it seems strange that a secluded 
spot of hidden wealth which has _ been 
known for years as a diamond producing 
area should only recently become generally 
known to the public of the world. This 
is the interior jungle-land of British Guiana. 
Probably of timely interest to the readers 
of THE JEWELERS’ CircULAR will be scme 
of the details of the diamond bearing 
deposits from a recent traveler’s visit. 

The Mazaruni River rises in the central 
part of the colony, flows northwest around 
the Merume Mountains and then back 
northeast, emptying into the Essequibo at 
Bartica. It is this river which affords the 
principal field for diamond exploration. 
The region lies 50 miles farther into the 
interior, has been scantily prospected by 
a group of harum-scarum men_ locally 
termed “pork-knockers.” They know no 
system in their prospecting, but move about 
here and there in the wake of such of their 
group as chance to make a discovery of 
any value. The diamond-bearing zravel 
does run in “mother lodes,” but is scattered 
over the country in “potholes.” Neverthe- 
less, there is shipped to England each year 
a quality of diamonds which are the direct 
result of the labors of these “pork-knockers.” 
The men go into the bush in small groups 
or alone, and scrape the gravel from the 
shallow creek beds, or perhaps dig one or 
two feet into the gravel banks of the forests 
if it seems profitable. 

They are a happy-go-lucky lot of men, of 
either Dutch and Indian or Negro lineage. 
They gather together at Bartica, the outer- 
most point of civilization, and await the 
departure of some prospecting party that 
requires extra paddlers or of the supply 
hoat going to the numerous trading posts 
in the mining districts. These trading posts 
carry a supply of foodstuffs and gin mostly 
which is sold in exchange for the diamonds 
of the “pork-knockers.” By these boats the 
men work their way into the diamond ficids, 
serving as paddlers, and toiling all day long 
for several weeks, they reach their destina- 
tion, having earned in addition one week’s 
supply of rice, salt fish, salt pork, sugar, 
tea and flour. They do not carry provisions 
with them from Bartica, but depend upon 
this supply to last them until they can 
unearth enough stones to pay for the next 
week’s rations—and so on each week. 

Prospecting is begun most often in some 
shallow creek bed. Implements usually 
consist of an ax, shovel, pick, bucket, and 
a round sieve used for separating the dia- 
monds from the gravel. Here is a picture 
of the average group that was met in the 
bush. A negro, giant in size, and clad only 


in a loin cloth stood knee-deep in the creek 
and with a long-handled shovel filled the 
bucket with small gravel. The boy who 
held the bucket carried it to an old man 
who did all of the “scientific part” of the 
work, that is, the jigging of the gravel in 
the round sieve. Diamond production de- 








are the first to respond to the movements. 
Where diamonds are found, there are likely 
to be also tin, carbon, and pulsite, mixed 
with quartz. , These minerals are heaviest 
next to diamonds, and are therefore also 
sent to the bottom. 

The sieve filled with gravel is lowered 


EAST INDIAN COOLIES AT GECRGETOWN WHO FOLLOW THE TRAIL TO THE DIAMOND 


FIELDS OF THE 


pends largely upon the abilities of the 
jigger; if he be watchful and know his 
work there will be no loss. <A careful 
jigger rarely loses a diamond from the mass 
of gravel. Again the prospector will stoop 
to astride a pool about three feet across and 
two feet deep and work as follows. By a 
series of calculated motions he attempts to 
form a centrifugal force which would serve 
to center the heaviest material in the 
bottom of the sieve, and as diamonds are 
the heaviest of the pebbles, they naturally 


INTERIOR r 
into the water and turned from left to right 
while kept in a level position. Then it is 
quickly lowered and raised in the water 
and shaken from side to side while being 
turned around. Finally, it is swung around 
while tilted. After a few minutes of such 
work, the man scoops up the top gravel and 
throws it away; then adds new gravel to 
that left in the sieve and for an hour. By 
this time, there is left in the sieve only 
black carbon, brown pulsite, and a small 
center of tin, in which the diamonds, if any, 
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were to be found by the patient but diligent 
“Tigger.” 

The sieve is now turned upside down on 
a piece of level canvas stretched out on 
the ground by means of pegs. After the 
gravel has been worked to a very thin 
layer made up of a brown stone called 
pulsite, small particles of tin, pebbles of 
carbon and any possible diamonds, the sieve 
and its contents are turned upside down on 
the sorting table. The biggest diamonds are 
usually found right on top in the middle 
of the heap. With the point of a 
knife, the sorters flip each pulsite, tin and 
carbon pebble, one by one from the mass, 
leaving the diamonds on the mat. 

Diamonds are easily identified in the raw 
state, by their peculiar sheen and shape, but 
if there is any doubt about the stones, the 
matter can be decided by subjecting them 
to pressure between two knives. In color 
they vary from white to pink, blue, yellow, 
green and black. Their shapes range from 
spherical to flat, and include some nearly 
perfect diamond-shaped gems. Some few 
stones are so perfect, both in shape and 
color, that it is difficult to believe they had 
not been cut. 

The largest stone on record for this 
region weighed 14 carats; it was found by 
a “pork-knocker” who, because of his great 
size and strength and previous lawless acts, 
was feared by the other bushmen. At that 
time he was working for another man, and 
strange to say, contrary to the precedent 
set by his previous life, he turned the stone 
over to his employer. He was asked how 
it came about that he did not keep the stone 
for himself. With an unlooked-for show 
of eloquence he said, “anyway he be too 
beeg a stone for one _ fellerman to 
steal,” 

The one “mine” that the Colony had, the 
“Le Desire” was located in the alluvial 
deposits in an old bed of the Mazaruni 
River, about 200 miles within the forest. 
The river had changed its course since 
depositing this 60 foot pile of diamond- 
bearing gravel, which with age had con- 
glomerated, and on top of which giant trees 
had grown. For the working of the mine 
the land was cleared of trees. This diamond 
mine was equipped very little better than 
are the individual prospectors, or “pork- 
knockers.” Enough gravel for two or three 
days’ sorting was brought from the mine 
to the washing beds. A trough having 
strainers of different-sized mesh was used 
for the first rough sorting out of the coarser 
stones from the gravel, after which it was 
turned over to the jiggers. This “mine” 
has since been deserted, as working it 
without proper equipment proved to be a 
failure. 

These diamond gravels, however, are a 
valuable asset of British Guiana. Even by 
their primitive methods, the “pork- 
knockers” have enriched the Colony by 
thousands of dollars collected as royalties, 
and have put upon the market many fine 
gems, besides much bort or chips and small 
stones, used in British manufacturing plants 
where highly polished surfaces of steel are 
required. Labor is cheap in British Guiana, 
from 48 to 72 cents a day. The men are 
registered by the government for a period 
of cone hundred and twenty working days 
and are forced by law to serve the full 
time. 
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A Word About the Diamond Fields of British Guiana 














NOTE—The following interesting information 
about the British Guiana diamond fields was re- 
cently sent by H. Thorne, a diamond merchant 
of Georgetown, that colony, to Milton B. Rosen- 
back, of Wiillam I. Rosenfeld & Co., diamond im- 
porters of New York. His purpose was to cor- 
rect some of the misinformation disseminated in 
this country about the diamond fields by maga- 
zine writers, promoters of stock companies and 
others—THE EDITOR. 


IAMONDS were first discovered in 
British Guiana in the year 1887 or 1888 
by a gold prospector. Up to that time, and 
for many years later, alluvial gold was the 
principal attraction. The growth of the 
diamond industry was very gradual, and 


“tomorrow” if his luck is bad “today.” He 
has lived and prospected in the endless forest 
in the interior for many years, taking every- 
thing as a matter of course and part of 
that day’s work, and he enjoys. a hearty 
laugh when he reads articles in papers and 
periodicals about Diamond Hunters—Ex- 
plorers in British Guiana—Discovery of 
Diamonds in 1916 (?)—Fierce Indians with 
poisoned arrows and other nonsense, and 
the marvellous reports of so-called geolo- 
gists, experts and adventurers, 

The marvellous progress made during the 
last few years and the finding of fresh 

















SCENE IN GEORGETOWN, CAPITAL OF BRITISH GUIANA, TO WHICH THE DIAMONDS 
FROM THE INTERIOR ARE BROUGHT 


the year 1902 showed a production of 10,447 
carats. It then fluctuated, but the year 1916 
showed an increase up to 93,782 stones 
weighing 16,409 carats. Some writers as- 
sume that at this period diamond mining in 
British Guiana was a dead letter. Such 
was far from the case as these official figures 
prove. It is estimated that there were 800 
miners and prospectors in the interior in 
1916. The year 1920 showed another big 
step forward, 234,456 diamonds weighing 
39,36254 carats being produced. Last year 
somewhat richer deposits were found, 3,000 
men worked at the industry, and the output 
jumped to 507,200 stones weighing 102,60354 
carats and valued at $1,583,266. 

British Guiana now suffers from diamond 
fever, and men have resigned from their 
regular employment and rushed into the 
interior after the elusive gems, with the 
result that there are about 7,000 men work- 
ing at the industry at the moment. As is 
usual in connection with all alluvial deposits, 
a fair proportion of these men will return 
to the coast sadder but wiser men. Dame 
Fortune does not smile on everyone. The 
prizes are few, but the blanks are many. 
Alluvial working is a fascinating occupation, 
but it takes a stout heart to put up with 
the hardships and difficulties one has to 
contend with, especially if accompanied with 
a long blank, that is the inability to find 
diamonds and make both ends meet. 

Generally speaking the colored alluvial 
worker is a cheerful soul, he believes in a 


deposits, is entirely due to the efforts of the 
colored digger and colored trader, and not 
to any white man. The latter have now 
arrived in the shape of traders, diamond 
buyers, diggers and adventurers. The get- 
rich-quick expert is also very busy, which 
is a sure sign that British Guiana has a real 
live industry. 

The chief alluvial deposits are in the 
Mazaruni District, on both sides of the 
Mazaruni River, the stream and creek beds 
which are tributaries thereof, and to a cer- 
tain extent under the lands on the flats and 
hills between the creeks. It is wrong to 
assume that diamondiferous deposits are 
confined to the river and creek beds, and 
that the waters therein have brought the 
diamonds down from “somewhere.” The 
diamondiferous beds are found in the posi- 
tion of their deposition, being derived chiefly 
from the degradation of conglomerate and 
sandstone formation, remains of which can 
still be seen in various parts of the Colony, 
and countries adjacent thereto. No doubt 
some of the gravel and diamonds were 
washed off the hills into the stream beds, 
but it would only be the lighter deposits and 
smallest diamonds. The diggers are now 
starting to pay attention to the deposits on 
the hills above the present creek levels, with 
most promising results. They are finding 
larger diamonds on the hills, as was the 
case in Brazil. So far only the creeks have 
been given much attention to, as in them 
the overburden or surface soil has been 
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washed away, the gravel—if there—is easier 
to get at, and the men have water handy 
to wash their gravel. The country is 
covered with thick tropical forest. 

Diamonds are a.so found along the Puruni 
River, the Cuyuni River, and throughout 
the Potaro District. In the latter place 500 
men are working for both diamonds and 
gold. During the last few months a fresh 
discovery has been made in a new district, 
120 miles up the Berbice River, not far 
from the border of Dutch Guiana. The qual- 
ity, also size, of the stones in this new area 
was above the average. The Berbice River 
is navigated easily. 

In course of time deposits will be dis- 
covered in other unexpected places, possibly 
would have been ere this but for the 
difficulties of transport: As there are no 
railways or roads into the interior, all 
transportation must be done on the mighty 
rivers with which British Guiana is tra- 
versed, with their numerous tributaries 
which form a vast network of waterways. 
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surf, with an occasional whirlpool thrown 
in, is exciting enough for anyone. 

There is some talk of using seaplanes, 
but it is very doubtful if they would prove 
a commercial success, as such a small pro- 
portion of the men could afford a passage. 
Cargo can be conveyed much cheaper, as 
at present. The government is making a 
survey for a road to the alluvial areas, the 
completion of which would permit of motor 
transport. This is badly needed. 

The question everyone asks is where did 
these diamonds originally come from? 
They are found in loose gravel now, which 
consists of quartz pebbles of all colors, This 
gravel is derived from the solid conglomer- 
ate, which is a mass of pebbles and other 
minerals cemented together. In one place 
this solid conglomerate bed can still be seen 
to a thickness of 1,000 feet, in other parts 
of the country it has completely weathered 
away. Some people are of opinion that 
the diamonds were unevenly distributed 
throughout this solid mass, and what is 














PROSPECTORS WASHING AND SIFTING GRAVEL FOR DIAMONDS 


These abound in cataracts, rapids and falls, 
many of them very dangerous. There are 
scores of traders’ boats always proceeding 
to the interior. Each boat is in charge of a 
certificated captain and bowman, and is 
propelled by a crew of 18 paddlers. The 
average time taken to reach the main de- 
posits is 16 days, a distance of 180 miles 
from the coast, 70 miles of which is a 
succession of falls and rapids, up which the 
crew haul the boat by ropes when necessary, 
and at the worst places both boat and cargo 
have to be hauled overland around an im- 
passable barrier. 

The diggers travel free of charge in these 
boats, and get free rations in return for 
assisting to paddle the boat. A couple of 
colored traders have installed 60 h.p. engines 
into these flat bottomed boats, and the 
journey is done in as little as eight days. 
The return journey takes a much shorter 
time, as the boat shoots all the rapids and 
falls, and the watermanship of the captain 
and bow an in charge is possibly as fine 
as can be seen in any part of the world. 
To shoot rapids and falls, dodging exposed 
and hidden rocks, traveling as fast as a 
train, dropped into angry water and boiling 


left of it. If this theory is correct, how 
long ago was it when this solid mass of 
pebbles was originally loose gravel, situated 
probably at the bottom of a vast sea or 
lake, and how long was it in this free con- 
dition after the diamonds became associated 
with it? Did the diamonds come from the 
basic rocks, or were they erupted from 
volcanic pipes, similar to the diamond mines 
in South Africa? In Brazil, which country 
adjoins British Guiana, somewhat similar 
alluvial conditions exist, and for 200 years 
alluvial diamonds have been found and ex- 
ported, but the source of origin is still a 
mystery, at any rate no diamond pipe simi- 
lar to those in South Africa has yet been 
found. 

The problem resolves itself into firstly, 
that we do not know under what conditions 
Nature made the diamonds in British 
Guiana, secondly, we do not know where 
they were first erupted, thirdly, thousands 
of square miles of country was, and in parts 
still is, covered with the solid conglomerate, 
sandstones and free gravel, and fourthly, 
most of the country is now covered with 
very thick forest, decomposed vegetation 
and alluvial detritus. The merest novice 
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will easily see that to set out to find in 
British Guiana a diamond “mine” similar to 
those in South Africa, is a greater task 
than seeking for a small needle in a hay- 
stack. 

The alluvial workers sell nearly all their 
diamonds to the traders and diamond buyers 
in the interior at which game white men 
have lately started competing with the 
colored men, resulting in very keen com- 
petition. Trading is essentially a colored 
man’s game. The old traders know all the 
tricks of the trade, and the trying climate 
does not affect them the same as it does 
the white man. There is at the moment a 
superabundance of both traders and dia- 
mond buyers. 

The output last year (1922) is estimated 
to reach 150,000 carats, valued at nearly 
$4,000,000. Next year will most likely fall 
below this figure, because so many new- 
chums are having such a bad time of it 
that they will not return to the interior next 
year. A man must find a fair number of 
diamonds to pay expenses, which are very 
high in British Guiana, owing to the high 
cost of transport, which averages five cents 
per lb. weight from the coast to the diamond 
fields. Foodstuffs are a tremendous price 
in spite of the keen competition. Cost of 
transport is often more than the value of 
the goods at the coast port. 

In spite of all these drawbacks there is 
no reason why British Guiana should not 
continue to show a fair production of 
diamonds for some years to come. Most of 
the diamonds are very small, the average 
size being about five stones to the carat. A 
10-carat stone is something very exceptional. 
The quality is better than the Brazilian 
stones, but below that of the stones found 
in Africa. ‘ 








Eighteenth Century Jewelry 





sofHOw closely akin to us in many points 
of thought and feeling were our an- 
cestors of the XVIII century! In a way, 
we seem more in touch with them than with 
our forebears of the XIX. Their pictures 
delight us, their pottery and porcelain is as 
much to our taste as it was to theirs; and 
then, was there ever a period when furni- 
ture so beautiful, yet so comfortable withal, 
was made? So, too, the jewelry of the 
XVIII century seems to make an appeal to 
our taste which that of some other periods 
lacks. It is only now and again in the earlier 
pieces that one comes across things which 
can be used nowadays without the wearer 
appearing outré. But many an ornament of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI periods of 
enamel, diamonds, or marcasite, or English 
Georgian paste or steel work, is the joy of 
the owner and the admiration of her friends. 
“Fortunately, it is no. an expensive mat- 
ter to satisfy this taste for XVIII century 
jewelry, in some lines, at all events. Dia- 
monds, even rose diamonds, may be too 
much for some pockets, but paste and mar- 
casite take their place now as they did in 
bygone days. If engraved gems are beyond 
us, a tiny Wedgwood jasper cameo is as 
dainty and perhaps more decorative. There 
is a good deal of this sort of thing about, of 
the minor kinds especially, but one must 
know where to look and what one is looking 
for.”—MaclIver Percivat. 
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Gemstones in Modern Jewelry 





By Marian Langlands 


(With Illustrations by Isabelle M. Archer) 

















[* is not until very recently that the 
beautiful color and varied textures of 
the gemstone have become identified in the 
designers’ mind with’ the finest production 
of diamond mounted platinum jewels. It is 
only within the last few months that the 
gemstones have been acknowledged to have 
achieved an opening to that close and highly 
specialized group, and it is still to the future 
that we must look for the unlimited ac- 
ceptance of these minor gems into the soci- 





newest pieces and fashion cries for color 
and still more color in all her new jewels. 
There are two types of the latest jewels 
in which the gemstones have appeared. 
These may be divided into four classes. 
The first type includes diamond mounted 
platinum jewels and the second type those 
other jewels in which the gemstone are 
mounted in gold or silver. The evening 
jewels for opera or for lesser affairs and 
the finer jewels of Oriental flavor comprise 
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the lagging styles of former pieces set with 
the old so-called semi-precious stone. These 
present jewels are forerunners in jewelry 
fashions. A proof of their value is their 
welcome. 

The illustration below gives sketches of 
some of the newly designed pieces formed 
of platinum and mounted with diamonds, 
pearls and the gemstone in combination. 
The Persian motive of the handsome pend- 
ant is carried out in peridots, topazes and 
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Fic. 1—GEMSTONES COMBINED WITH DIAMONDS AND MOUNTED IN PLATINUM 


ety of the major five. That such a condi- 
tion is fast approaching, the present outlook 
well testifies. 


Art and Fashion Encourage Use of Gemstones 


With the preparing of the new jewels 
for mid-season and the advance pieces for 
the south and later Spring months it is 
seen that the gemstone has gained an open- 
ing wedge through the demand of art and 
the dictates of fashion. Artistic sense has 
demanded variety and originality in the 


the two classes of this first type. The 
tailored or costume jewel and the horde of 
dainty Spring and Summer pieces and 
jewels for the younger folks make up the 
two classes of the second type. 


New Forms and Latest Styles Seen in 
Gemstone Jewels 
It is with great satisfaction that the 
jewels containing gemstones are seen to 
lead the foremost jewels in pattern and con- 
struction. There is nothing reminiscent of 


tormalines with pearls, diamonds, emeralds 
and rubies selected from the gems. The 
bracelet pattern is set with pearls and opals 
and trimmed with platinum carving. The 
finger rings below are set with diamonds, 
topazes and carnelians and fire opals blended 
together in shades of reds and browns to 
make a colorful mounting. At the center 
of the sketch is a brooch mounted with the 
odd combination of amethysts, diamonds 
and turquoise. Looking at a group of these 
jewels is a pleasure for the lover of blended 
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color. The long, narrow pendant which 
comes next in the illustration is mounted 
with lapis-lazuli and with pearls and emer- 
alds from the gems. The earring is a col- 
orful jewel with diamonds for a background, 
while amber and peridots add its interest- 
ing color. The second earring, which is 
taken from a matching set, is mounted with 
tinted tourmaline of Indian red color with 
zircons and with pearls. 

Matching sets of these combined gems 
and gemstone jewels are often arranged. 
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beryls, turquoise and lapis-lazuli for the 
adding of blue tints and tones. To give 
green there are chosen the peridot, chryso- 
beryl, jade, aquamarine, tourmaline, chryso- 
prase and moonstone. Rose quartz and coral 
add pink, and garnets, amethysts, tourma- 
lines, fire-opals, carmelian, jasper and coral 
add the various shades of red and purple, 
while amber, both smoked and clear, and 
zircons give the tints of yellow and brown. 

Such an array gives a marvelous diver- 
sity of color to the new jewels and one that 
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art which are already making an impression 
on jewelry designs. 

The second illustration gives a group of 
new jewels on the Indian and Russian order. 
They are formed of. pierced platinum or 
filigree or millegrain gold and platinum 
wire, and mounted with gems and gemstones 
chosen to give brilliance to their designing. 
Purple and the softer tints are absent from 
these jewels. The primary colors in their 
brightest hues make up the color scheme. 
Garnets, pearls and green tourmalines are 


Fic. 2—THE NEW RUSSIAN MOTIF CARRIED OUT IN GEMSTONE JEWELRY 


The bracelet near the center of the illus- 
tration is formed of small diamonds, aqua- 
marines and peridots is chosen from among 
one of these larger groups. The fillet for 
the hair shown at the bottom of the sketch 
is also a matched jewel. It is paired with 
a necklace which repeats in its reverse 
mounting the emeralds, topazes and pearls 
of this fillet setting. 

It might be well to include here a list 
of the combinations of gemstones which 
have been seen in actual use in newly de- 
signed platinum jewels. With pearls and 
diamonds there are combined tourmalines, 


will mark the new year as a period of true 
advancement in the artistic interest gained 
by its jewels. 


Gemstones and the Oriental Motif 


A theme to lend itself most happily to 
the acceptance of the colorful gemstones is 
the Oriental motif. The very latest fashion 
welcomes two branches of this broad group 
most heartily. The Russian mode and the 
Persian and East Indian types are to be 
seen in costume fashions with increasing 
prevalence through the coming 12 months, 
and it is these two branches of the Oriental 


used to mount the finger ring on the right 
hand side of the sketch. The finger ring at 
the left is set with red coral, pearls and 
peridots. The head at the center of the 
illustration shows a bandeau, a pair of ear- 
rings and a necklace with a handsome pend- 
ant, each piece set with carnelians, fire- 
opals, amber and sapphires to make a color 
scheme of wonderful brilliance. The brooch 
pendant at the right hand side is set with 
turquoise matrix and plain polished tur- 
quoise with diamonds and jade, while to- 
pazes, carnelians and rubies give a red tone 
to the pendant brooch seen at the left hand 
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side of the illustration on the previous page. 

The ear pendants below are set one with 
black onyx and smoked amber and the other 
with peridots, olivines and green tourmaline. 
The bar-pin brooch holds brown onyx, 
amber and fire-opals. Lapis-lazuli, ame- 
thysts, aquamarines, and deep blue tourma- 
lines are used for the bracelet, and the two 
scarf pins are mounted, one with pink coral 
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is with the rest of the transparent gems. 

These jewels are appropriate for wear 
with the suit and coat costume and later in 
the Spring they will be excellent for sport 
wear with sweater costumes and the new 
knitted frocks, flannel blazers and corduroy 
jackets. 

The illustration below gives sketches of 
some of these jewels where moonstone, car- 
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Fic. 3—GEMSTONES IN COSTUME AND TAILORED JEWELS 


and rose quartz and the other with zircons 
and fire-opals. 


Costume Jewels for Spring and Summer 
Set with the Gemstones 


The remaining two types, tailored Spring 
jewels for sport and street wear and the 
daintier pieces for informal wear in the 
afternoon and evening, are sketched in the 
illustrations on this and the next page. 

For the costume jewel the effect sought 
is a tailored finish and consequently the gems 
are often smooth polished and fancy cut. 
The opaque stones are all utilized for this 
class and when the transparent gems are 
chosen they are smooth polished, too. An 
amethyst, for instance, instead of being 
faceted and sparkling is table-cut either ob- 
long or square or cushion shaped, and so it 


nelian, coral, tourmaline, jade, amber, lapis 
and black and natural onyx and turquoise 
are set in the watches for neck and wrist and 
in the utility pieces for men. 

A very different line of jewels is seen in 
the last illustration on page 149, where such 
gemstones as spinels, beryls, fancy topazes, 
pearls, pink collar, moonstones, and aquama- 
rines are mounted in gold and platinum wire 
to make the daintiest possible jewels. Black 
opals, sapphires and emeralds are the most 
vivid combination pictured, and the most 
typical gem grouping is seen in the tas- 
selated earrings holding pearls and aqua- 
marines. 

All the new features of the coming year’s 
freshest jewelry will be seen in this gem- 
stone class. The overlapping and geometric 
designing, the stencil work, and the cluster 
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crowning, and the use of adapted period 
styles and peasant motifs will be included 
and go toward making of this newly ac- 
cepted jewel grouping a leading branch of 
modern jewelry. 








Art Education Needed by All Alike 





6e'T'O sum up, what we art educationalists 

desire is that all employers should 
realize the fact that all connected with the 
production and distribution of most objects 
and materials would benefit by an art train- 
ing. The draughtsman will benefit through 
a training in drawing which shall lead to a 
true appreciation of form. The designer 
should be trained to appreciate the limita- 
tions of the machine; to a knowledge of 
technical conditions; to develop originality 
in the treatment of form and color, so that 
his work may become individual, intelligent 
and artistic. 

“The producer can be helped to a knowl- 
edge of appropriateness in design, so that 
he may more intelligently interpret the pat- 
tern he has to produce; the distributor— 
both salesman and buyer—influenced to se- 
lect more artistic productions; for it is 
through him that the manufactured products 
reach the public, and he will thus help to 
raise the standard of taste. Lastly, the bet- 
ter art education of the purchasing public, 
by training them to appreciate the ‘beauty 
of fitness,’ will help them to select articles 
most appropriate in form and color, to de- 
mand better town planning, housing, furnish- 
ings, and an improvement in the amenities 
of life. We must remember, also, that our 
market is the world, and we all of us desire 
that our productions should be of good 
workmanship, showing individuality in de- 
sign, and not copied from the styles of 
other nations, but bearing the stamp of a 
virile and imaginative nation, able to retain 
supremacy in international trade.”"—W. H. 
Heim, in “Art Education for Industry.” 








The Decorative Arts Spread 
Happiness 





66 A ND now let me recapitulate a little be- 

fore I go further, before we begin to 
look into the condition of the arts at the 
present day. These arts are part of a great 
system invented for the expression of a 
man’s delight in beauty; all peoples and 
times have used them; they must have been 
the joy of free nations, religion has used 
and elevated them, has abused and degraded 
them; they are connected with all history, 
and are clear teachers of it; and, best of all, 
they are the sweeteners of human labor, 
both of the handicraftsman, whose life is 
spent in working in them, and to people in 
general who are influenced by the sight of 
them at every turn of the day’s work; they 
make our toil happy, our rest fruitful.”— 
WILLIAM Morris. 








The Union Loan Office conducted by 
Henry Phillips and Henry Herzog, 221 
Bergenline Ave., Union Hill, N. J., will 
be moved to the new store at 200 Bergen- 
line Ave., corner of Morgan St., on March 
1, where a jewelry and loan office will be 
conducted. 
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A Comparison of 17th Century and 19th Century Jewelry 

















N the booklet “The London Museum,” 
written by F. J. H. Darton to describe 
the exhibits displayed in this recently 
opened museum, he decries the 19th century 
status of jewelry manufacture as compared 
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century collection. There are indeed suffi- 
cient contrasts in the Jewelry Room itself, 
if one turns from the ‘hoard’ to the Com- 
panies’ insignia, or to the huge presentation 
vessel. But this 19th century case supplies 





Fic. 4—DAINTY EVENING JEWELS SET WITH GEMSTONES 
(See text on page 147) 


with that of the 17th century as disclosed 
in the “hoard” lately discovered buried in 
a cellar in London in that later-mentioned 
Period. As we cannot too vividly be made 
aware of our deficiencies, we think we are 
well advised in quoting the author’s com- 
ments. He says: 

“It is well for the credit of the 19th 
century that a case of jewelry of that epoch 
exhibited in the long Gallery of Costume 
1s not shown side by side with this 17th 


even a stronger contrast than these. Except 
for two or three of the smaller pieces, there 
is nothing in the case that is not utterly 
vulgar and ugly. It is well to preserve 
such things: They teach a harder lesson 


than is realized from looking at objects so 
perfect as to seem easy. They were made 
with the idea that jewelry must be valuable 
—that what is costly is necessarily beautiful. 
The inherent quality of jewelry is that it 
should adorn the wearer. 


If, of course, the 
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wearer merely wishes to invest his savings 
in solid gold in a portable form, it is no 
use arguing with him—though it would be 


cheaper, if that was his purpose, to buy 


solid gold than to pay more for the work- 
manship. But if jewelry is not merely a 
way of carrying about your wealth on your 
person, if it is to be an ornament, not an 
advertisement of the amount of money you 
possess, then it ought to be beautiful. 
Ruskin, whose criticisms have not always 
remained so true, sums up the virtues of 
the most pliant of precious metals. ‘Gold- 
smiths’ work is made to last, and made with’ 
the man’s whole heart and soul in it 

Gold has been given us, among 
other things, that we might put beautiful 
work into its imperishable splendor.’ And 
he adds that so long as the buyer and the 
workman simply ask, ‘How much does it 
weigh?’ ‘so long you cannot have a gold- 
smith’s art in this country.’ 

“These fat and expensive 19th century 
objects, then, show us what jewelry should 
not be. * * * Jewelry, as has been said, 
is always an intimate thing—something 
personal, something chosen with more care 
than objects of daily use. These 19th 
century pieces, in their solid unloveliness, 
have yet the pathos of great possessions. 
* * * Old jewels are the most human 
of things: there is nothing so sad—so full 
of dead and untold hopes and fears, of little 
joys and sorrows, no words can ever be 
subtle enough to explain.” 








Gifts for St. Valentine’s Day 





HE jeweler should not overlook the 
opportunity of featuring St. Valentine’s 
Day in his gift department. It is essentially 
a day of romance and as we are all truly 
romantic at heart the day makes a strong 
appeal. It is not only an occasion for the 
exchange of cards but there are many gifts 
which the enterprising dealer can display 
which are both appropriate and interesting. 
The confectioner and florist make much 
of this occasion—and there is no reason in 
the world why flowers and sweets should 
make the only appeal. After all, the flowers 
fade and candy is consumed, but other gifts 
last and are a constant reminder of some 
friendship. 

Jewelers should make an appeal for their 
share of this business by a display of appro- 
priate gifts, not forgetting Valentine party 
favors. Many dealers are carrying all sorts 
of perfume containers and atomizers but do 
not scll the perfume itself. It is so very 
artistically and attractively bottled that it 
cannot in any way detract from the charm 
and interest of your gift arrangement but 
on the other hand might possibly be a means 
of increasing the sale of the containers and 
atomizers. 

An excellent way to suggest certain gifts 
in conjunction with the stereotyped flowers, 
bocks, candy, fruit, etc., is to display these 
various articles in an artistic setting— 
indicating how much more attractive the gift 
can be made. Display vases with colorful 
flowers, fill candy jars with candy, and 
between attractive pair of book ends show 
a well bound book of verse. 








James A. McCurry, San Antonio, Tex., 
has moved to Shreveport, La. 


. 
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A Review of the Styles in Jewelry of 


the Past Year 





With Original and Artistic Designs by Leading Manufacturers and Designers 


By Ima Thompson 




















NUSUAL stress has been brought to 
bear upon jewelry designed this past 
year by influences beyond the scope of the 
jewelry field. Widely different phases of 
art, social activities and business affairs have 
had their effect on the jewelry of 1922. 
Sometimes lasting, sometimes transient, 
these influences have told in one way or 
another in quantity of production, in type 


has been an undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
helped by a determination to achieve success 
come-what-might that has been wearing and 
wearying to the American public. <A con- 


dition which resulted for the first three- 
quarters of a year in the client’s hand going 
into his pocket and out again without mov- 
ing the desired jewel from the store counter. 

A glance at some of the specific instances 


ately reflected the ancient period in trim- 
ming and color. 

It is not quite so drastic nowadays, how- 
ever; during the past year there have been 
two phases of the day to make a marked 
impression on jewels. One was the Russian 
invasion of New York theaters and the other, 
the use of futuristic settings and costumes 
for classic plays and famous operas. 





PLATINUM FILET MOUNTED WITH DIAMONDS OF VARIOUS 


of designing, and in construction and in the 
choice of the materials for the pieces. 
Definite traces have been left as the 
months passed of the influences of the the- 
ater on various styles in jewelry; of clothes, 
in the choosing of brilliant and varied gem 
colors; of the cross purpose and shifting 
intention occasioned in America by western 
prosperity and eastern strikes, and of the see- 
saw contrast between sincere effort and 
wanton negligence seen in Europe. There 
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HANDSOME COMBINATION BRACELETS AND BANDEAUX IN 


of the various influences will be found in- 
teresting and curious and valuable, too, for 
future reference. 


THE THEATER'S INFLUENCE ON JEWELRY 


DESIGNING 


In the olden times, it is said, the theater, 
especially in France, developed such interest 
in period styles that when Egyptian setting 
and costuming were used for a play, gown 
fashions of the Boulevards almost immedi- 
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SIZES 


The Russians have shown. before what 
they could do to alter costume fashions 
and it is with little surprise and less regret 
that the appearance of the Russian players 
in Chauve Souris have influenced jewelry 
designing toward the art of ancient Byzan- 
tine as well as to the modern peasant jewelry 
of Russia. 


CLOTHES, COIFFURES AND JEWELS 
With the mid-year shift in clothes styles, 





DIAMONDS AND PLATINUM 
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and the change in the dressing of the hair, APPREHENSIONS OF THE FIRST QUARTER oF turn from business troubles to the fashions 
came like alterations in the accompanying 1922 and to social activities to see what were 
jewels. The sudden interchanging of short The cry during the first early months of their influences on the year’s jewelry 
skirts for long and the flapper fashion for 44, year was that lack of confidence was 
graceful, flowing garments made a turnabout 
in jewels also. So the disappearance of 
the bobbed hair—at least for the older 
women—and the coming into their own of 
full-grown locks, meant dignity in hair or- 
naments instead of smart carelessness. 
Social activities have their say as to 
jewelry needs. The present lengthy vogue 
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JADE PENDANT OF ORIENTAL MOTIF 


During the last 10 years there has been 
a decided change in the activities of the 
Winter months. After December the south- 
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ARTISTIC PENDANT IN AMETHYST, DIAMONDS 
AND PEARLS 


holding us back. The tax on jewelry was 
the same as in wartime, the prices of dia- 
monds and the prices of silverware were 
very unsteady and fashions were having lots 





STRAP WORK CARRIED OUT IN DIAMONDS AND 
PLATINUM FOR NECKLACE PENDANT 


for the so-called “new” dances, the year- 
round and universal enjoyment of sports of 
all kinds, both out-of-doors and in, and the 
growing taste for travel are noticeable fac- 
tors in the preparation of the necessary 
appropriate jewelry. 

There is another influential source found in 
the modern predilection for vivid and varied 
colors in all kinds and classes of dress. 
This is found in all branches of the costume 
lines, in the gown materials, lining, trim- NECKLACE PLAQUE MOUNTED WITH DIAMONDS 
mings, hats and wraps, and in jewelry it is ORNATE BOW-KNOT BROOCH AND SAPPHIRES 


Particularly noticeable, of course. This 
without other reason would bring the gem- of fun trying to decide exactly what to do. ern season has turned Winter into a very 
Stones to notice and this year they have Then, of course, there were the disagreeable early Spring, and gowns and jewels are of- 
come forward as not for many years past. failures to contemplate. But let us quickly fered in appropriate forms. During Janu- 
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YOU ARE USING OUR FINE SMALL 
AND SQUARES when you buy mounted 
goods from the high-class manufacturers. 


Make your stock consistent: put in our fine 
standard cuttings in the larger sizes as well-- 
if you have not already done so. 


Our special lines for the jobber are also 
ready for his season’s business. 


Quality, price and service are our success. 


EDUARD VAN DAM 


Cutters of Everything in Diamonds 
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ary, 1922, the exodus for the south and the 
numbers of travelers bound for Southern 
France and Italy gave decided interest to 
sport and travel jewels, an interest which 
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cess Mary’s engagement ring gave impetus 
to the wearing of emeralds. The other 
jewels for her wedding presents included 
many diamonds, pearls and sapphires and 
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‘tutes in wide array, owing, it seems, to 


Russia being out of the market. One of. 
the chief substitutes, white gold, is still 
with us and a growing favorite for certain 
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PLAQUE BRACELET, BOW-KNOT BROOCH AND FINGER RING SET WITH DIAMONDS AND COLORED GEMS 


lasted until the Summer season revived for 
northern wearers the best that the earlier 
sojourners had used. 

Another little point was touched when the 
choice of an emerald for the English Prin- 


these were repeated on this side of the water 
in all of the Spring jewels. For the rest 
of the pieces we will see what February, 
March and April brought forth. 

There were, for instance, platinum substi- 





J.R.WOOD & SONS. 


pieces of jewelry, but it will never become 
a wholesale substitute for fine platinum. 
Fancy watches for men developed another 
feature during the Spring. Gems were set 
in the corners of these watch cases and 




















BLOCK AND AIR LINE PATTERN USED FOR FINGER RINGS AND BAR PINS 
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Artificial Pearl Necklaces 


a superior reproduction 


direct from France 


Worthy of a place among gems 
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their chains were made to match. Braid 
bracclets, some for wrist watches, other plain 
with buckles and clasps of gold and silver 
or platinum, to match the braid, according 
to which material was used for the bracelet 
proper, came to the fore during February. 
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onyx. Cigarette holders and other smoking 
things for the ladies became very popular 
during the Spring and Summer months. 
The first of the pendant pencils appeared 
also when they were made of gold and very 
finely carved and mounted on neck chains or 
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faceted and opaque, came into their own 
with a bound and are growing still in pop- 
ularity. 

Two of the principal motives brought out 
during this period of the year were equal- 
sized gem and the block pattern. Some 
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GOLDSMITH, STERN & CO. 











Platinum bar pins in matching sets or in 
single pieces is another feature of the travel 
jewels. Pearls galore are seen in the eve- 
ning jewls for this time of the year, and 
fans came forward in great numbers and 

















FLOWERS CARRIED OUT IN 
A LOOP PENDANT 


LEAVES AND 


DIAMONDS FOR 


in tremendous varieties. Feather fans with 
handles and sticks made of the semi-precious 
stones or with platinum wire-work edged 
with semi-precious stcnes. Lace fans in 
black had handles and sticks of ivory and 
in white had handles and sticks of black 
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UNIQUE PATTERNS FOR BAR PINS, A FINGER RING AND A PENDANT 


on black ribbons held in place with slides 
to match the pencils proper. Jade, both 
carved and plain-polished, held sway for sev- 
eral months and the other gem-stones, both 














FRATERNAL JEWELRY IN ENAMELED GOLD 
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From our connections in China we have just received a collection of Jade running from the low and 
medium priced qualities up to the very finest gem variety. 
From Mines to Market. Everything But the Diamond 
Buy from the Cutters 


The American Gem and Pearl Company 
6 West 48th Street New York City 
44 Rue Lafayette, PARIS 26 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON 
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excellent examples of these are seen in the 
illustrations, where colored gems make the 
block shapes between pearls and diamonds 
or between openwork platinum. 

The equal-sized gem motif is seen in some 
of the pendants, in the finger rings and bar- 
pins and some of the larger hair ornaments 
where the designs rely on an intricate pat- 
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WELL DESIGNED EAR PENDANT AND BROOCHES 
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tern made up of the regular, even gems 
instead of drawing attention through great 
gem sizes. 

It was during March that we first heard 
of the long, straight basque and the great 
success it was to become as a background 
for fine jewels. Then it was that costume 
fashions showed the change that was to con- 
tinue during the year and become a vogue 
for the Fall. The contrast then showed up 
in the silhouettes, one with a full skirt and 
a straight basque and the _ open-flowing 
sleeves and the other with the draped side 
pieces and the round neck. It was said 
then that the Colonial or Spanish type had 
been the forerunner for the little bouffant 
frock and that the Russian style brought 
into being the long straight waist and the 
draped skirt. Even then was seen the first 
hint of a riot of color. It promised to be 
a color season, a promise that certainly has 
come true. The chatelaine watch and the 
mannish jewel for wear with the tailored 
suit and the Knickerbocker suit made their 
appearance in the early Spring of 1922 as 
leading jewels, an innovation in leadership. 

THE UTILITY JEWELS OF 1922 


It was during the Summer months that 
the earlier promise regarding utility fea- 
tures became a standard. It was said 
“Greater value is being placed upon the 
dress accessory every day by the women of 
fashion, and the turnout of these pieces this 
year is to be magnified in all ways in ac- 
cordance. It is actually so that whole cos- 
tumes are planned and built up around a 
single utility jewel as its nucleus and main 
excuse for being. In other cases, as much 
attention is given to the choosing of a tiny 
bag or vanity chatelaine, as is lavished on 
a hat or wrap. It is considered the finish- 
ing touch and as such its position is recog- 
nized and played up to. Very naturally 
all this attention has its effect on the de- 
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signing of the pieces, and the new utility 
jewels will be certainly worthy of their 
high estate.” 

And certainly the selections for the year 
have warranted that assurance. 














NECKLACE PENDANTS AND A PAIR OF 
COIL BRACELETS 
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A BANDEAU FILET AND TWO PORTABLE BOW-KNOT BRACELETS 
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Special features emphasized in the accom- 
panying illustrations as typical of the work 
of the past year, are seen in the lines of 
color and the block and spacing of many 
of the best designs. The two wide bands 
hold both of these features, and the group 
of finger rings and bar-pins shows up the 
block patterning to splendid advantage. 
There are excellent bracelet designs shown 
in the illustrations. Besides being typical 
of the past year’s work they should be con- 
sidered as excellent examples of study for 
forthcoming patterns. Some of the very 
decorative earrings, too, have the same fea- 
ture. They are excellent in patterning and 
well worth considering as future designs or 
at least as a basis for new designs for the 
coming year. : 

A feature of most of the jewels will be 
seen at a glance to be the French influence 
shown in these pieces. Every year it seems 
to me there is more of the French type of 
jewelry made up on this side of the water, 
and that is why I insist that Paris now has 
less control over the buying power of Ameri- 
can travelers than New York has influence 
through the designing of her jewelry. In 
other words, if New York is not the equal 
of Paris in this line, she, at least, can run 
Paris a very close second. 

There are included in the illustrations 
some unique pendant designs, some hand- 
some bandeaux for the hair and some finger 
rings encrusted with even-cut gems, By 
these features alone it will be seen that the 
past year, although uneven in quantity pro- 
duction, at least brought out many new ideas 
in jewelry that will be carried on through 
future work. 

THE LAST AND MOST IMPORTANT QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 


The real work of the year always comes 
during the last quarter, and in 1922 there are 
tremendous changes in several different lines 
exhibited in the Fall. Naturally, some of 
these changes were brought about by the 
differences in costume fashions, for within 
the last few months of the year there was 
caused the introduction of equally drastic 
innovations among new designs for the finer 
jewels. During the early Autumn the first 
of these new jewelry styles became apparent. 
Now the whole realm of costume and 
jewelry fashions reflects the swift style re- 
versals, for the establishment of recognized 
leading modes was well under way during 
October and November. 
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It was during early October that the 
words first came from Paris regarding the 
supplemented and multiple rows of pearls 
for evening necklaces, and also the extra 
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the huge corsage ornaments matching the 
fan handles and the bracelets, that were 
worn both at ball and opera in Paris. Word 
also came of the gem-studded fastening for 
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NECKLACE AND BROOCH PENDANTS IN COLOR GEMS AND DIAMOND BANDING 


brooches on the shoulders, the handsome 
tiaras, the enormous earrings, that hang both 
front and back of the lobe of the ear, as 
some of them are in our illustrations, and 


the coats and the matching piece for the 
hat and the necklaces and bracelets for out- 
door wear. Appropriate hair ornaments be- 
came worn with every kind of coiffure 




















EXAMPLES OF THE BLOCK AND LINE MOTIF USED IN CONVERTIBLE DESIGNS FOR A BANDEAU OR BRACELET 
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OW more than ever before should you consider 
quality. There is nothing that means so much in 
the final analysis as QUALITY. 


Diamonds of quality and platinum mountings of qual- 
ity — when you find such things cost no more than 
many inferior goods, you will understand the economy 
of dealing in high class merchandise. 
Your customers are never dissatisfied with Wheeler 
merchandise. 

Our trade mark is your guarantee ot quality and satisfaction. 


Hayden W. Wheeler & Co. Inc. 
58 West 4-Oth Street - New York - 


elephone Longacre 7300 
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style. The bobbed head, although worn by 
the younger folk only now, had its own ap- 
propriate ornaments. The upturned hair- 
had combs and pins, narrow bands and 
handsome fillet. The open flowing sleeves 
and the short sleeves were welcomed as a 
means of exhibiting the finest kind of 
bracelets and pearl strings and rope brace- 
lets came into fashion during the Fall 
months of 1922. 

For the 1922 holidays gifts were chosen 
very widely from among the utility pieces, 
earrings, hair ornaments, brooches, watches, 
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TRIO OF GEM SET PLATINUM FINGER RINGS 
fans and bags. Men’s jewels, become more 
decorative, found a ready welcome as gifts, 
and smoking things for both men and women 
have been used as gifts as never before. 
The wind-up of the year seems to have 
arrived from the ridiculously dull to the 
sublimely brilliant. The ‘year ran the 
gamut from disinterest to the greatest kind 
of attention given to jewels. It leaves the 
jeweler with the best kind of opening for 
the new year, for the buying public is ready 
for any and all intelligent suggestions re- 
garding the wearing of appropriate jewels 
for the street, sport and travel, and jt awaits 
recommendations regarding the handsomest 
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diamond set platinum jewels for the Spring 
wedding and for evening wear. 


Noteworthy Designs Shown in the 


Illustrations 


The accompanying illustrations survey the 
year’s jewelry field from all angles. They 
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give, in one form or another, all the princi- 
pal motifs used during 1922 on the more im- 
portant pieces of jewelry. 

The jewels, from the first four illustrations. 
pages — and —, are the artistic creations of 
J. Mehrlust. Their characteristic grace adds 
to typical motifs of the year that individual- 
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BOW-KNOT BANDEAU FILET AND NECKLACE PLAQUE CARRIED OUT IN DIAMOND MOUNTED 
PLATINUM 














PIERCED PLATINUM IN SEVEN 

















VARIATIONS FOR FINGER RINGS 
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ity of touch which makes the work of Mr. 
Mehrlust always worthy of the highest 
esteem. The two cleverly developed neck- 
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with the three-leaf motif of the ear stud. 
The second earring alternates polished black 
onyx and diamonds for its setting, with an 
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A CONTRAST OF BANDING AND DECORATIVE MOTIFS IN FLEXIBLE PENDANTS AND BRACELETS 


lace pendants and the contrasting. symbolic 
and geometric patterns for the hair bandeaux 
are replete with strong characteristics. 
Earrings, bracelets and hair ornaments 
are three of the leading modern jewels, and 
we see them repeated in many guises in the 
illustrations. Walter McTeigue has includ- 
ed examples of each in his three groups of 
Parisian savoured designs. The coiled ban- 
gles have cross-over ends originally treated, 
and the earring patterns both have smart 
little touches. The long, narrow piece of 
jasper used for the hanging pendant for the 
earring at the right is capped at either end 
with diamond-studded finials to correspond 
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onyx hoop clasped by two tiny diamond 
bands, and two small sections of the onyx 
flanking a central detail in lieu of a regula- 
tion stud for the ear. 

The contrasting motif of entwined band- 
ing and conventional flower forms make the 
patterning on most of the excellent pieces in 
the two illustrations from Dinhofer Bros. 
Quite a different manner is seen in the use 
of black cord for the neckchains and of 
black onyx for the earrings in the three 
designs by Frank ‘C. Osmers. Here pearls 
and diamonds are set off with black in severe 
and effective geometric arrangements. 
Pierced platinum and in-sets of calibre band- 
ing are used for the basis of most of the 
following jewels, the banding for the group 
by Steele & Gorn and the openwork piercing 
set with diamonds from Schumer Bros. 


In all the border patterns used, those, for 
instance, on the bracelets and the hair ‘ban- 
deaux, there is seen a tendency to specialize 
on the colored gems in lines and bands and 
on the over-lapping of the running design. 
Looking at the bracelet groups by Goldsmith, 
Stern & Co., H: E. O. Belais, Juergens & 
Andersen Co. the Bonner Mfg. Co., and 
others, it is possible to trace these two 
themes, with hardly a break in the dozen 
or more jewels presented. They are typical 
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DAINTY EXAMPLES OF BOX SET FLEXIBLE BRACELETS 

















A BROOCH AND TWO BRACELET PATTERNS OF INDIVIDUAL DESIGN 
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of ‘the best designs put out during the past 
year. 
” Other handling is seen in the designs of 
many concerns. Julius Wodiska used the 
cluster patterning, and the Ostby & Barton 
Co. showed a preference for hand-engraving 
and carving in their platinum finger-rings. 
The Katz & Ogush designs include three 
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1922, and, despite all efforts of individual 
designers to oust this popular form from 
favor, it has outlasted the year. The two 
groups of wrist-watches, one from Hoffman 
Bros. and two of trio from S. Ostrin & Bro., 
illustrate this tendency most distinctly. The 
design with the calibre work insets and the 
cross-over flanges is particularly good. Two 
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BROOCH PENDANTS, FLEXIBLE AND FRINGED 


handsome designs for wrist-watches and two 
splendid finger-rings. The watches are 
flanked on either side with wings of gem-set 
ornaments which elongate the mountings 
and frame the watch faces to perfection. 
Wrist-watches have determinately upheld 
this feature of the broadened case frame for 


lracelets with entwined strap-work also 
come from §. Ostrin & Bro. They are both 
widened from narrow flexible bands, the 
broader central plaques making very grace- 
ful patterns. 

This contour is also used for the bracelets 


from the house of M. L. Girdnay, Inc. In 














PIERCED PLATINUM AND DIAMONDS USED FOR TWO BROOCHES AND A PENDANT 
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these designs the geometric form has been 
entirely abandoned and an extremely decora- 
tive and distinctive appearance is the result. 
The coiled and threaded motif of the. upper 
design and the slit and turned leaves of' the 
second bracelet make happy details when 
developed in platinum and diamonds, Five 
other plates which come from this same 
house show pendant patterns for brooches, 
earrings and a necklace. All these jewels 
are mounted in the most difficult kind of 
platinum work, the pendant-brooches fringed 
with hanging gems and the ear-drops: fin- 
ished: with tesselated motifs. 
Several very. interesting details are td be 
seen in’the jewels from:the French desfgns 
pictured here. ‘The group includes three of 
the’ newer necklace pendants with the short- 
ened sautoir motif placed between the plaque 
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A HANDSOME LOCKET AND TWO ORIGINAL EAR 
PENDANTS 


and the neck chain. This flattened cross 
joins chain and hanging jewel together most 
gracefully, and in this fresh form, with 
lengthened arms and shortened upright, it is 
to be used on many of the coming necklaces. 

The curious double-drop earrings are be- 
ing introduced on this side of the Atlantic 
with great success, considering the few de- 
signers who have taken to the idea. 

Open spacing, unless it be extremely fine, 
is seldom utilized as an integral part of a 
jewel, as it is seen in the bracelet designs 
from the illustration of Paris jewels. 

The year has brought to the fore a full 
score of style-making details, but the slow 
start encountered by the majority of them 
during the Spring and Summer made it im- 
possible for their full influence to be felt 
before the holidays. The consequence is it 
is left to the coming months to prove the 
worth and staying ability of these 1922 in- 
novations and improvements, to augment 
their powers or to lessen their sway. 
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The Sety Jewels Found at Sakkarah 





Anes a prominent place among the 
finds of ancient jewelry of Egypt is 
the collection of Sety Period (1300-1200 
B. C.) gems discovered at Sakkarah. They 
were found in the tomb of Zannehibou, com- 
mandant of the king’s boats, in 1900. The 
mummy had a gold mask, and, round its 
neck, a broad necklace of beads of gold and 
green felspar, or of lapis lazuli, mounted 
with gold thread, and fastened to it were 
numerous amulets of gold. Below the neck- 
lace, on the chest, was an image of the god- 
dess Nouit, of gold, with spread wings. A 
network of gold and felspar hung down to 
the hip, and from the image to the ankles 
might be read, on a long band of goldleaf, 
the usual inscriptions in relief. Two gold 
figures of Isis and Nephthys were sewn on 
the chest; a silver plaque with a line en- 
graving of a mystic eye covered the incision 
whence the entrails had been extracted. 
Twenty fingers and toes were enclosed in 
gold cases. Truly magnificent decoration. 
Even its weight gave it large intrinsic value. 

The necklace itself was of no great artis- 
tic merit, but the amulets are truly beauti- 
ful, though extraordinarily small; they re- 
quire magnification to gain a fair view of 
their delicate workmanship. There is a 
palm tree, quite curious, but the mystic boat 
of Sokaris shows wonderfully delicate chisel- 
ing; it rests on a sort of ladder of beams 
and ropes. A gazelle’s head with straight 
horns decorates the bow; along the prow a 
row of divergent plates are of thin metal; 
at the back, to terminate the poop, there is 
a ram’s head with curved horns. In the 
middle, on an oblong rectangular pedestal, 
perches a hawk; behind him are the four 
rudders, two on each side, while in front 
six minute hawks march towards the bow, 
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led by a Nile fish, placed edgeways on its 
ventral fin. All is, in spite of the minute 
size, of truly natural expression. 

Other beautifully executed pieces are: a 
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ram’s head, a hawk, another with human 
head, one with a ram’s head, and a vulture. 
A seated Isis nurses her child on her lap, a 
Neith crouches in attitude of resignation. 


A LARGE BOW-KNOT CORSAGE ORNAMENT 





DIAMONDS AND PEARLS MOUNTED IN NECKLACE 


All has been chiselled out of the ingot it- 
self, and the detail cut with so minute a 
point that we wonder where the artisan could 
have obtained it. Prof. Maspero (from 


OSTBY E BARTON CO. 
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WORK AND PIERCING USED FOR FINGER 
RINGS AND BAR PINS 


OPEN 


Note—The illustrations above are referred to in the article om pages 151 to 167. 
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Makers of fine Platinum Diamond 
Jewelry that is Platinum 


Undefiled 


he 


We use platinum and iridium only, 
the only metal alloy of highest stan- 
dard and virtue for the jewelry arts. 


Importers of Precious Stones 
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whom we have borrowed the above details) 
describes the other pieces in the following 
words: “Tiny lions addorsed or couchant, 
tiny mystic eyes, tiny monkeys worshipping 
the emblem of Osiris, tiny vultures, and tiny 
hawks extending their wings, each piece 
claims careful examination, and would by it- 
self alone bring joy to the heart of a col- 
lector. The masterpiece of the series is, 
however, the soul, the hawk with a human 
head, enameled body and wings, of which 
both back and front show careful workman- 
ship. The back follows the usual manner, 
small rods of bent gold, curved, soldered on- 
to a gold plaque and encrusted with thin 
plates of felspar to simulate feathers; but 
on the other side, the body, wings, and claws 
are modeled with the new purpose of repro- 
ducing the natural form of the bird. The 
little human head is a marvel of somewhat 
weak gracefulness ; * * * the nostrils actually 
palpitate, the ear is cut out and is hollowed 
broad and high as is customary, and there 
is nothing, even to the wrinkles of the neck 
and the roundness of the double chin, that 
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does not clearly stand out under the reflec- 
tion of the gold. Here again, it is all chis- 
eled by a master-hand, with a sureness 1 
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have only found in the hawk with a ram’s 
head in the Louvre, with which this soul of 
Gizeh may be compared.”—C. W. C. 
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FINE CARVING ON SOME FINGER RING 
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SAPPHIRES AND EMERALDS MOUNTED WITH DIAMONDS 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


DINHOFER BROS. 


IN PLATINUM BRACELETS 
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Our New Line of Original Jewelry Specialties Is Now 
on the Road, and Being Shown to the Exclusive High 
Class Trade. 


Write Us for Appointments, and Our Representative 


In Your State Will Call. 
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Japanese Enamels 


SPEARINS of Japanese enamels, M. B. 
Biush, in “Japan and Its Art,” says: 
“Enameling, although one of the oldest 
of eastern arts and called by that dis- 
tinguished authority, Sir George Birdwood, 
the ‘Master Artcraft of the world,’ has only 
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China from Arab sources, met with as 
cordial a reception as it had done many 
centuries earlier in traveling westward to 
the Byzantine Empire, was not also seized 
upon by the imitative Japanese—for the time 
when it was first practised in China, namely 
the Mongolian era, and still more the Ming 
period, when it reached its apogee both in 


- 
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not have had that effeminacy and weakness 
both in «Jioring and design which does not 
atone by its delicacy for the lack of more 
virile results. It must not be gathered from 
this that design is not considered in high 
class modern cloisonné work, as it is the 
most thought out portion of it, for before 
anything is attempted in metal it is painted 





of recent years attained to any distinction 
amongst the Art industries of the Japanese, 
although in their capable hands it has now 
reached such heights that it would seem as 
if the last word had been said, and the last 
inventive power expended upon some of 
their latest productions, the only qualifica- 
tions to this limitless praise being that 
artistic excellence in subject and form has 
not always kept pace with mechanical 
invention. It is somewhat remarkable that 
an Art which, upon its importation into 
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A GROUP OF DIAMOND MOUNTED JEWELS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


design and coloring, were those when they 
were in their most receptive mood. But in 
spite of a determined effort by a recent 
English connoisseur to place the imperfect 
efforts of a 19th century enterprise as 
early specimens of that country’s enameling, 
there is no doubt that it is only of late years 
that the manufacture has been taken up, 
and this delay has been detrimental to the 
Art, for had early work been accomplished 
in the country on the robust lines of that 
period produced by the Chinese we should 





on silk and weighed from every point of 
view. 

“To the Japanese the world owes new 
methods of manufacture, and improvement 
on old ones that have revolutionized the 
processes. Amongst these is the substitution 
of a silver for a copper base, and perhaps 
the most remarkable, that of cloisonné 
enamels (musen), the invention of Sosuké 
Namikawa, whilst to Séishi Namikawa of 
the same family is due the perfection to 
which pictures in enamel have been brought, 
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Both are Court artists. Besides at the two 
capitals the Art has been fostered at Nagoya 
where much work is now turned out and 
from whence such novelties as Moriagé or 
cloisonné in relief, and Mutai or bodiless 
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DIAMOND MOUNTED WRIST WATCHES 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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UNUSUAL RING DESIGNS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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cloisonné have recently come as the latest 
adaptations of western craftsman’s skill. 
“The ordinary process is as follows: The 
form of the vessel or object on which the 
enamel is to be placed has been beaten out 
by the hammer, it is then polished until it 
attains a perfectly smooth surface which 
will admit of the design being painted on it. 
Upon the lines of the drawing wires in 
gold, silver, or copper, according to the 
value of the object, are, or should be, 
firmly brazed on the body, after which the 
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Life’s Need of Art 

N_ speaking of life’s need of art, 

Stoughton Holborn says: 

“The need for art in life is a fact gen- 
erally admitted but rarely realized. Art, 
perhaps, is regarded by many as a necessity, 
but a necessity of a minor order... . 

“Now it may sound a little startling to 
say that the main cause of the social evils 
of today is a want of art appreciation; yet 
I not only believe that it is the case, but I 
believe that it can be proved and that we 
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OVERLAPPING AND BLOCK PATTERNS USED FOR BROOCHES AND NECKLACE PENDANT 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


intervening spaces are filled with enamel. 
It is then subjected to a high temperature 
under which the enamel is melted. Upon 
the enamel, much reduced in volume, are 
now placed colored enamels, to match those 
ofthe design, by means of a small bamboo 
spatula, and the whole is again subjected 
to great heat four times. The polishing of 
what is a rough surface is now commenced, 
and is a very lengthy process, the object 
having to be gone over very carefully, 
sometimes as many as ten times, before a 
perfect surface is arrived at. It can well be 
understood that failures are not infrequent, 
and few pieces are altogether flawless.” 
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shall never get true social reform and never 
conquer the evils of our times until a national 
love of beauty has been brought about.” 

In calling attention to the artistic in life 
as a fundamental, he says: 

“It is the absolute necessity for beauty 
in life that is to be demonstrated and beauty 
is a necessity ‘because an all-round develop- 
ment is a necessity. Beauty is a necessity 
just as the other elements in man’s life are 
a necessity and in the same way. To leave 
out any one of these three fundamentals, the 
artistics, the intellectual or the moral, or to 
develop any one at the expense of the rest, 
spells disaster.” 
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BANDING AND OVERLAPPING CARRIED OUT IN COLORED GEMS AND DIAMONDS 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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Art Enamels 





HE art of enameling is of great an- 
tiquity, says Thomas B. Wigley, who 
calls attention to the fact that Lieut.-Col. 


S. S. Jacobs, R. E., in his work on the 
Jeypore enamels, states that “while enamel- 
ing on metal is most successfully practised 


in many parts of India, it is carried to its 
highest perfection in the enameling on gold 
produced at Jeypore in Rajputana. The 
colors employed rival the tints of the rain- 
bow in purity and brilliancy, and are laid 
on the gold by the Jeypore artists with such 
exquisite taste, and in such perfect har- 
mony, that the enamels of Europe and Persia 
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ing, which is only a branch of the art of 
vitrification, was known at a very early 
period, if it did not originate, in Scythia, 
the home of the Turanians. It is further 
stated that in the Boulak Museum, at Cairo, 
may be seet:some of the jewels of Queen 
Aahhotep (mother of Aahmes I. of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty), who lived about B. C. 
1500 [Petrie says these are glass or paste 
inserts, not enamels], which are ornamented 
with blue glass, a species of cloisonné 
enamel. These facts seem to indicate a 
Turanian origin of the art, which view also 
seems to be supported by several facts con- 
nected with its practice in India. 

“It has been remarked that the best enam- 
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which are cafefully drawn by one who had 
evidently stuflied in the school of nature. 
“But when we are told that the owner of 
this magnificent piece of enamel workman- 
ship was one of the pillars of the throne of 
a true Turanian sovereign—a most munifi- 
cent patron of the arts, alike of his new 
home in India and of his ancestral domin- 
ions in ‘Central Asia, that he himself gov- 
erned the kingdom of Cabul, and that he is 
said to have brought with him from the north 
several works of art decidedly Turanian in 
design, it is evident that at this early date 
Turanian art was in the ascendant. It is 
further stated that Maharaja Man-Singh 
brought five Sikh enamel workers from 
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REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES IN PENDANTS, EAR ORNAMENTS AND BRACELETS FROM PARIS 
Reproduced by permission from Art & Decoration, of Paris 


are poor and lusterless in comparison with 


them.” Mr. Wigley continues: 
“Labarte, in his ‘Handbook of Arts of 
the Middle Ages,’ endeavors to prove that 


the art of enameling originated in Phcenicia, 
and thence found its way into Persia, where 
it was known in the reign of Chosroes 
(A. D. 531 to 579). It is supposed that the 
Greeks and Indians in their turn acquired 
the art from the Persians. He, however, 
mentions that Mons. Pauthier, in ‘Histoire 
de la Chine,’ quotes a document, in which 
it is stated that a merchant of Yoiietchi, or 
Scythia, introduced the art of making glass 
of different colors in China, in the reign of 
Thaiwonti (A. D. 422 to 451). We have, 
therefore, reasons for believing that enamel- 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


elers in Europe have been the Etruscan 
\Florentines, and in modern India, the Sikhs; 
both, it has been observed, are of Turanian 
descent. The most ancient specimen of In- 
dian enamel now in existence is probably the 
crutch staff of Maharaja Man-Singh, of 
Jeypore, one of the greatest of the chiefs in 
the Court of Akbar at the close of the 16th 
century. This staff, upon which the Maha- 
raja leaned when standing before the throne 
of the Emperor, is 52 inches in length, and 
is composed of 33 cylinders of gold arranged 
on a strong center core of copper, the whole 
being surmounted by a crutch of light green 
jade set with gems. Each of the 32 upper 
cylinders is painted in enamel with figures 
of animals, landscapes, and flowers, all of 


Lahore, which statement is supported by the 
fact that the descendants of these men still 
procure their colors from that town. The 
principal enamelers in Jeypore are de- 
scended from these Sjkhs, and are known 
as the Singh family; their methods and 
processes have been handed down from one 
generation to another, skilled artists being 
thereby always retained for the instruction 
of the young.” 








H. J. Altstock who for several years has 
operated a store at 351 Morrison St., Port- 
land, Ore., has taken a three-year lease on 
the ground floor at 145 Park St. The 
property is held by. an investment company. 
Wakeeney, Kans. 
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A Word About Brooches 


N chats on “Old Jewelery and Trinkets,” 
the following appears: “Serving as a 
link between the purely useful and the 
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FRANK C.OSMERS 


ment and workmanship employed as jewelry 
that have prevailed among European peoples 
from an early period to the present day. 
The study is the more interesting because 
there have been several types in which the 











THE BLACK AND WHITE MOTIF USED IN NECKLACE PENDANTS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


purely ornamental, brooches have a rather 
unique position among articles of jewelry. 
They are generally very typical of the kind 
of metal work that was in vogue at the time 
they were made, and though often ex- 
travagant in size and work, and elaborate 
in their decorations, yet the very fact that 

















DECORATIVE BAR PINS IN PEARLS, DIAMONDS 
AND EMERALDS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


after all they have a purpose to serve seems 
to have, as a rule, prevented their makers 
from utilizing on them the more exotic 
forms of ornament, and so kept them in 
many cases distinctively national in char- 
acter, 

“The examination of a series of specimens 
will be a very good means of obtaining a 
bird’s-eye view of the various styles of orna- 
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mechanism of fastening is quite distinct. 
The term ‘brooch’ is used for almost any 
temporary and removable arrangement 
which holds two parts of a garment 
together. * * * The study of the evolu- 
tion and distribution of the different types 


(Continued on page 181) 
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CARVED GEM STONES AND PEARLS MOUNTED 
IN EARRINGS 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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NECKLACE PENDANTS WITH RIBBON AND LACE MOTIFS IN DIAMONDS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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is an exceedingly interesting one to the lover 
of jewelry. 

“The simplest and earliest is the ‘safety- 
pin’ form, which consists of a pin, a hinge, a 
spring, and a bow all in one piece. This 
develops, still maintaining the same principle 
many variants with separate parts. If in- 
stead of a simple bow a ring or hoop takes 
its place it is known as an ‘Annular’ or 
‘Ring’ brooch. If there is a solid plaque 
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metal pins came into being, the advantage 
of doubling a pin in two and making a 
hook into which the point could be caught 
was at once manifest. Then springs at the 
hinge and shields for the points were refine- 
ments soon added, and they developed into 
the most wonderful elaboration. In the 
course of their evolution they were divided 
by antiquarians into several classes accord- 
ing to the peculiarities of their construction. 
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The Decline of the Arts 


6¢JQECAUSE of the decline of the arts, 
especially the arts of use, which began 
at the end of the 18th century and has con- 
tinued up to our own time, we are more in- 
terested in art than any people of the past, 
with the interest of a sick man in health,” 
writes A. Clutton-Brock. 
“To say that this interest must be futile 
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THE BANDING MOTIF IN COLORED GEMS, CONTRASTED WITH DIAMONDS 


or ornamental face, it is known as a 
‘Discoidal’ brooch. While, if, instead of a 
perfect circle, the bow consists of a ring 
with a gap in it, through which the pin is 
passed and given a partial turn to retain it 
in pos sition, we have a ‘Penannular’ brooch 
or pin. 

“Following the primeval thorns, which no 
doubt our first parents used to pin their 
airy fig-leaf garments together, probably 
came the bodkin of wood or bone; and until 
mankind had learnt to work meta! no 
further development was possible, except 
perhaps some kind of a thong or a loop, 
passing through a hole in the head which 
could be stretched over the point. When 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


On the whole, 
more curious than beautiful. * * 
“There were a great many varieties in 
use during the early Iron Age. It must 
be remembered that the use of bronze was 
not discontinued when what is known as 
the Bronze Age came to an end. Iron was 
used in addition, and the former metal 
continued to be used especially for orna- 
mental and domestic objects. Some of these 
fibule were of excessive size and weight, 
and the contortions of the spring were often 
extraordinary. Brooches nearly akin to 
the ordinary modern type were coeval with 
the safety-pin kind, and in appearance were 
very similar to those we are used to.” 


the earliest specimens are 
* 


or mischievous,” he continues, “is to deny 
the will of man in one of the chief of human 
activities; but it is often denied by those 
who do not understand how it can be ap- 
plied to art. We cannot make artists di- 
rectly, no government office can determine 
their training; still less cam any critic tell 
them how they ought to practise their art. 
But we can all aim at a state of society in 
which they will be encouraged to do their 
best, and at a state of mind in which we 
ourselves shall learn to know good from 
bad and to prefer the good. At present we 
have neither the state of society nor the 
state of mind; and we can attain to both 
not by connoisseurship, not by an anxiety 
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A Few of Our 
Qualities That Appeal 
to Jewelers Who Know 
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“DUCHESS” 










“DULCY” 


The finest reproduction of Na- 
ture’s handiwork. Exquisite 
sheen, perfectly matched and 
graduated, with diamond clasp 
and velvet cabinet. 


24 In. retails for $125.00. 
To be had in all lengths. 
















Fine indestructible Pearls of 
Cream tint, solid gold spring 
ring clasp. Velveteen cabinet. 


24 In. retails for $5.50. 
To be had in all lengths. 


























OUVAINE 


PEARLS 





WRITE US FOR THE NAME 
OF A JOBBER NEAR YOU 
WHO CAN SHOW YOU 
THESE BETTER 
VALUES 


[ouvalne “JULIETTE” 
White tinted, opalescent, 
indestructible Pearls, white 


gold spring ring clasp. 
Leatherette cabinet. 


£ eGCCOowoccc +, : 


“MELBA” 


A perfectly matched, in- 

destructible string of ex- 

ceptional lustre, white gold, Sold through jobbers only 
rose diamond safety clasp. 

Grey velvet cabinet. 


24 In. retails for $20.00 LASSNER & BAMBERGER, Inc. = nape 2 sac 


To be had in all lengths. 21 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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to like the right thing or at least to buy it, 
but by learning the difference between good 
and bad workmanship and design in objects 
of use. Anyone can do that, and can re- 
solve to pay a fair price for good workman- 
ship and design; and only so will the arts 
of use, and all the arts, revive again. For 
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ing thus to destroy her beauty and prevent 
her causing any further domestic infelicity. 
Time, however, had the effect of so cooling 
Sarai’s wrath, that when Hagar came back 
and pleaded with her, she decided to forego 
her vengeance and restore her ex-handmaid 
to favor. But an oath was not a thing to 














LARGE COLORED GEMS AND DIAMONDS OF VARIOUS SIZES MOUNTED IN NECKLACE PLAQUES 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


where the public has no sense of design in 
the arts of use, it will have none in the 
‘fine arts.’ ” 


A Legend About Earrings 


THE origin of the earring is thus de- 
scribel in an eastern legend, which 
states that “When Hagar ran away to es- 




















RIBBON PATTERN IN DIAMONDS FOR EARRINGS 
AND FINGER RINGS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


cape the wrath of Abram’s wife, Sarai 
vowed that if her handmaid ever returned 
she would cause her to be mutilated, think- 


be trifled with, and as Sarai had solemnly 
vowed to mutilate Hagar, she was in a 
quandary to know how to do this without 
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injuring her or marring her fair face. 
Finally, she hit upon the expedient of 
piercing a small hole in each of Hagar’s 
ears, and it is said that Abram, to offset 
the pretty handmaid’s punishment, presented 
her with two beautiful jewels to suspend 
from the holes. 

“Therefore, according to this legend, as 
well as to Bible history, this article of 
adornment played an important part in 
human affairs long before the Christian era, 
and has ever since adorned the queen and 
peasant alike. Earrings have been con- 
sidered highly becoming to women in 
general, but especially so to those who have 
well-shaped ears or pretty faces. Their 
forms and size have varied from time to 
time. Formerly the earring was a fac- 
simile of the brooch, forming what is called 
a half set; but now they take the form of 
eartops, without any drop, and consist of 
either single stones or a cluster of stones 
set in a similar way. Sometimes they have 
the form of a flower, or of a leaf; or, it 
may be, a bead decorated with wire-work, 
etc.” 


The Real Lies in the Form, Not in the 
Matter 


CCORDING to J. B. Stoughton Hol- 

born, “the true reality is in the form, 
not in the material. Change the bronze for 
marble and the statue remains. Change the 
form and let the bronze remain, and the 
statue has gone. Is it not so with ourselves? 
The matter of our body continually changes, 
but the man remains. Retain the matter and 
let the form be that of a dog and the man 
has gone. Beauty is of the reality of the 
form, not of the matter. What we can 
touch is transient, what we can know is 
eternal.” 








NARROW LINES OF COLORED GEMS USED EFFECTIVELY WITH HANDSOME DIAMOND WORK 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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Headquarters for 
Genuine Stone Necklaces 


CRYSTAL LAPIS JADE 
OPAL TOPAZ AMETHYST AMAZONITE 


CARNELIAN AVENTURINE AQUAMARINES AMBER 


BLACK --- ONYX --- CAMEOS 
CORAL STRINGS 


in Ox Blood, Pink, White, White with Pink 


Also a complete 
assor tment of 


STONES 


Both 


Precious and 


Semi-Precious 


ae 


GIUSEPPE D’ELIA 


302 Broadway 
New York 


REMOVAL NOTICE 
On March Ist, 1923, will be located at 43-45 West 34th Street 
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The Artist and the Tradesman 





6¢6XY/ E remember how Lord Grimthorpe 

called Morris a poetic upholsterer. 
He meant there was something incongruous 
in the combination of an upholsterer and 
a poct; he would have seen nothing incon- 
gruous in the combination of a poet and a 
painter, because he would have called a 
painter an artist; but an upholsterer was to 
him merely a tradesman, and tradesmen are 
not expected to write poetry. Their busi- 
ness is to sell things and to make objects for 
sale, In that respect he thought like the 
mass of the public now. * * * 

“Now in Italy in the XV. century this 
distinction between the artist and _ the 
tradesman did not exist. The painter was 
a tradesman; he kept a shop and he had 
none of that peculiar prestige which he now 
possesses. But of the tradesman more was 
expected than is expected now; for instance, 
good workmanship and material were ex- 
pected of him and also good design. He 
did not produce articles merely to sell, 
whether they were pictures or wedding- 
chests or jewelry or pots and pans. He 
made all these other things just as he made 
pictures, with some pleasure and conscience 
in his own work; and it was the best 
craftsman who became a painter or sculptor, 
merely because these were the most difficult 
crafts. * * * How are we to get rid of 
this distinction we have made between the 
artist and the craftsman? How are we to 
recover for the artist the virtues of the 
craftsman and for the craftsman the virtues 
of the artist? At present we get from 
neither what we really like. Art remains 
to us a painful mystery; most of us would 
define it, if we were honest, as that which 
human beings buy because they do not like 
it. While, as for objects of use, they are 
bought mainly because they are sold; they 
are forced upon us as a conjuror forces a 
card. We think we like them while they 
remain the fashion; but soon they are like 
women’s clothes of two years ago, if they 
last Icng enough to be outmoded. It is vain 
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for us to reproach either the artist or the 
tradesman. The fault is in ourselves; we 
have as a whole society yielded to the most 
subtle temptation of Satan. We have lost 
the power of knowing what we like—that 
is to say the power of loving. We value 
nothing for itself, but everything for its 
associations. * * * It is a very curious 
disease that has 
whole of Europe. 


become endemic in the 
People impute it to ma- 
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once we ask ourselves whether anything 
is beautiful, we become incapable of know- 
ing our real feelings about it. Any trades- 
man or artist can persuade us that we think 
it beautiful when we do nothing of the 
kinds * * * 

“If an object made by man gives us 
pleasure in itself, then it has beauty; if we 
get pleasure only from the belief that in 
it we are enjoying what we ought to enjoy, 





ATTRACTIVE DINNER RING PATTERNS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


chinery, but unjustly. There are objects 
made by machinery, such as motor-cars, 
which have real beauty of design; and 
people do genuinely and _ unconsciously 
enjoy this beauty, just because they never 
think of it as beauty. They like the look 
of a car because they can see that it is well 
made for the purpose. If only they would 
like the look of any object of use for the 
same reason, the arts of use would once 
again begin to flourish among us. But when 
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then very likely it is naked of beauty. The 
great mass of people now have a belief that 
ornament is necessarily beauty, that, without 
it, nothing can be beautiful. But ornament 
is often only added ugliness, like a wen on 
a man’s face. It is always added ugliness 
when it is machine-made, and when it is 
put on to hide cheapness of material and 
faults of design and workmanship. Unfor- 
tunately it does hide these things from us; 
we accept ornament as a substitute for that 


A PAIR OF BAR PINS AND A TRIO OF BROOCHES IN DELICATE DIAMOND MOUNTED PLATINUM WORK 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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beauty which can only come of good design, 
material and workmanship; and we do not 
recognize these things when we see them, 
except in objects like motor-cars, which we 
prefer plain because we do unconsciously 
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of this information. The Archaeological 
Society at Berlin in its 58th program of the 
Winckelmann festival expressed itself thus 
as to the discovery: ‘The entire treasure 
was, as it got lost to the ancients, wrapped 
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fine silver and later chased is tilled with lead 
on account of its fragility under external 
pressure. The relief piece was fastened to 
the bowl with solder. In order to hide the 
solder marks a flat ring was placed on it, 





A FLEXIBLE BRACELET, A FINGER RING AND TWO DAINTY DIAMOND MOUNTED WATCH CASES 


enjoy their real beauty.”—-A. Clutton-Brock, 
in “The Artist and the Tradesman.” 








The Silver Treasure-Trove of 
Hermopolis © 





THE following description of the Her- 
mopolis find is a translation from an 
issue of Deutsche Goldschmiede-Zeitung. 
“Of the once flourishing Greek Hermo- 
polis on the western shore of the Nile there 
is today no trace. In the neighborhood 
there now exists the village of Achmunen 
not far from the railroad station Roda. In 
1821 a French exploration society discovered 
the ruins of a great hall belonging to the 
Ptolemy period, in all twelve 17-meter high 
columns with its superimposed entablature. 
From the remains of the ancient buildings 
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UNIQUE BROOCH DESIGNS 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


a salt-petre factory was erected, so that no 
trace of this once extensive place presented 
itself. The inhabitants of the village of 
Achmunen, however, search for and dis- 
cover numerous objects of art in precious 
metal on the location of the ruins of former 
Hermopolis. Thus in the Spring of 1898 a 
silver treasure was brought to light which 
was placed partly into the Aquarium of the 
Royal Museums at Berlin. 

“The greater part was melted down by 
the finders, probably on account of its 
weather-beaten condition. The remains 
which reached Berlin consisted of: four 
more or less well preserved smooth bowls, 
a bowl-like pan, a very small flat plate and 
broken pieces of a very large shallow fluted 
bowl. In a French manuscript the finder 
gives a short description of the locality of 
the find and assures the truth of his descrip- 
tion. Later research attests the correctness 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


in linen, preserved, therefore, as was the 
silver treasure of Boscoreale. On two 
pieces the linen of the coarse fibers of the 
wrapping have closely combined with the 
surrounding layer of oxide and are clearly 
visible. On another the picture of a some- 
what finer weave is impressed in the pat’na. 
In this covering the vessels were placed 
one inside the other. We have altogether 
the impression that this was done all in a 
hurry in a moment of the greatest danger, 
as though packed hastily and carelessly in 
order to hide it from unrighteous hands. 
This inappropriate handling of the fine and 
tender silver, more excusable than neglert- 
ful, produced the briefly mentioned condi- 
tion of destruction. The numerous chemical 
processes that the metal was submitted to 
in the earth had made of the separate pieces 
a conglomerate mass that required separa- 
tion by more deft hands than those of those 
excavators.’ Here follow more particulars 
concerning the condition of the separate 
pieces and the final remark that according 
to the latest information and the documental 
account at the place of discovery only a 
small portion of the rich treasure has heen 
received, which, from the now destroyed 
gold vessels, was more important than the 
large silver discovery known to us. 


“Space forbids a more lengthy account of 
the art merits. We can only notice a bow! 
with a head of Heracles, which is but slight- 
ly injured and the ancient appearance which 
it presents in full freshness, for no part és 
missing in spite of the powerful disintegra- 
tion. As the pieces broken off the upper rim 
were all present they could be easily put in 
place again. From this part to the ceniral 
picture stretches a green layer of oxide 
which could not be removed without injury 
to the bowl. On the head of Heracles 
rests a lion’s skin with its lion’s head, the 
claws of which are tied in a knot in front 
on the neck. To the right we see the hand 
clinging to a club that rests on the left 
shoulder. Altogether it looks like a coin 
in the center point of a bowl 25 cm. in 
diameter without any further artistic orna- 
ment. On the artistic refinement of detail 
we must lay no great weight, as follows 
from a closer view of the face, hand, lion’s 
skin, with its roughly produced hair, ete. 

The relief work beaten out of 


so that the figure looks as thougi: it were in 
a frame. The last owner has added an 
inscription in ink some distance from the 
relief, but it is mostly obliterated and could 
be deciphered only with greates: difficulty. 

, The ‘nscription only contains a 
statement of the weight and value dating 
from transition to the II. century B. C.” 


—C. W. C. 
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SOME EXCELLENT FRAMES IN DIAMOND 
MOUNTED PLATINUM WRIST WATCHES 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 
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A HISTORICAL PIECE OF 
INTEREST 


Extract from the Narrative of the Mission to Russia, in 1866 
of the 
Hon. Gustavus Vaca Fox, Assistant-Secretary of the Navy 
to Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State 


On page 414 the following appears:—(Mr. Fox to Mr. Seward) 


Washington, D. C., February 25, 1867. 
Sir: On the 30th of September last I submitted to you a hasty narra- 
tive of the reception which | met in Russia while executing your in- 
structions in delivering personally to the sovereign of that country 
the resolutions of Congress expressive of the feelings of the people 
of the Unied States in reference to his providential escape from the 
hands of an assassin. I have recorded in that narrative the remarks 
of the Emperor, and the various demonstrations of the people, which 
manifested their gratification at the sympathy felt for them by the 
American people. But it was not until I had traversed so great a part of the Russian Empire, and 
witnessed how cordial and widespread among all classes in that powerful country was the friendship for 
sonny that I appreciated the practical importance of the Em,eror’s sympathy (U. S. Civil War 
1 64) . 
The crowds that ‘gathered around us at every social meetig, singing the plaintive national songs, the 
flowers presented by the hands of beauty and innocence, the numerous presents offered upon all suit- 
able occasions, the imperial honor granted at Kostroma of casting down their garments for us to walk 
upon, the deep feeling which the great mass of the people evinced whenever the name of our country 
was mentioned, and the many touching incidents which such sympathy evoked. ‘ 
At an interview with Prince Gortchakoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, previous to iny departure, he 
was kind enough to speak favorably of my conduct of the mission intrusted to me and he announced that 
the Emperor desir:d to bestow on me a souvenir of himself, as an expression of his personal satisfaction 
with me, and that he trusted :: would be accepted and retained. He then handed me A MAGNIFI- 
CENT ENAMELE”™ GOLD SNUFFBOX, WHICH HAD UPON ITS LiD A MINIATURE ad 
THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER II, SURROUNDED WITH LARGE DIAMONDS . 
(The top of the snuff box was taken off and made into its present form as a pe..dant in 1880.) 


These stones are all “Old Mine” diamonds and 
the illustration is the actual size cf the piece. 


This Pendant is now the property of 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & Co. 


3 MAIDEN LANE ‘The “Old Mine” Diamond House NEW YORK 


In connection with Emperor Alexander II it might also be said that he had the honor of having the stone known as the 
Alexanderite named after him, as the first of these stones was discovered in the Urals on his 21st birthday. 











PEARL TASSEL EFFECTS 


Seed Pearl Bracelets and Pearl Sautoirs 


ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLACES 
From $25.00 Up 


SEED PEARL NECKLACES 
The most complete line of above on the market 


CROSSMAN COMPANY 


3 Maiden Lane New York 
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Indian Jewelry 





os we see a large collection of 
Indian jewelry we are at once struck 
with the wonderful effect of richness, both 
of color and ornament,” says “Chats on Old 
Jewellery and Trinkets,” which continues as 
follows: “There is a freedom and pro- 
fusion about it which strikes quite a dif- 
ferent note from the restraint displayed in 
almost all European jewelry, except such as 
shows strong Oriental influence. There is 
a general appearance that gold and gems, 
even as silver in Solomon’s time, ‘are noth- 
ing accounted,’ they are apparently so care- 
lessly and lavishly used. But when we ex- 
amine more closely we shall often find that 
much of this display is obtained by the ut- 
most skill in making a very little metal go 
a very long way, and that the stones used in 
such quantities are, to European notions, 
faulty and flawed. We may even think the 
design in some respects childish and trivial. 

“But still further and deeper knowledge 
will bring, most probably, an intense ad- 
miration for the consummate mastery of 
material, and we shall recognize that the 
designs are, when we consider their purpose, 
as near perfect as it is possible to get. It is 
so easy to recognize for what purpose they 
are intended ; an earring is obviously intend- 
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and the same spirit animates their work that 
inspired their forefathers 2,000 years ago. 
However, they show a great power of as- 
similation. Other designs and methods are 
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WINGED MOTIFS USED AT THE SIDES FOR WRIST 
WATCHES 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


from time to time grafted on to the original 
stock. We find traces of Persian and Arab 
art and Greek and Etruscan methods, but 
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the products of the present day, so we find 
jewelry, especially that made for sale to Eu- 
ropeans or for those who have adopted their 
habits and customs, is of quite a different 
standard of beauty and workmanship to that 
which was made when the craftsman worked 
guided only by tradition and his instinctive 
taste. In buying for a collection it is most 
important that all should be of a purely 
native design. Trichinopoly jewelry has 
long been celebrated in Europe, and many 
pieces have been brought home as gifts by 
returning travelers as examples of Indian 
craftsmanship, and old and pure examples 
are valuable and beautiful; European influ- 
ences, however, have for this very reason 
been especially strong, and much of that 
made nowadays, though still most excellent 
technically, is spoilt by the poor design. Of 
Delhi work in jade the same must be said. 
This beautiful stone of different shades, 
varying from greenish-white up to a full 
green, which has from time immemorial 
been used by the Chinese for ornaments, be- 
comes a thing of exquisite, fairy-like beauty 
when cut and decorated with gems by the 
Indian workmen. The stones are of ca- 
bochon cutting, and are set in gold to form 
leaves and flowers; these, with stalks of 
gold holding them together, form a kind of 
encrustation, through the intricacies of which 





ENTWINED BANDING SEEN ON GRACEFUL BRACELET PATTERNS 


ed to hang—its peculiar beauties would 
show themselves in no other position but in 
the ear; the turban ornament proclaims it- 
self at once as such; and with each object 
it is the same. 

“We cannot imagine a design for one of 


(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


they are all absorbed and combine to form 
various types which are most interesting 
and thoroughly characteristic of the people 
who inspire and make them. We must deep- 
ly regret that this power of so readily adopt- 
ing alien ideas has most unfortunately led 


the semi-opaque jade background gleams 
quietly. The work is also imitated in en- 
amel, but lacks somewhat of the life of the 
stone work, which in good old pieces is as 
valuable as it is beautiful. At Delhi, too, is 
made a curious kind of granulated work. 





THREE BRACELETS OF STRIKING AND ORIGINAL DESIGN 
(See text on pages 151 to 167) 


these pieces being labelled ‘Design for a 
brooch or neck-pendant, or would also do 
for embroidery,’ as the inscription under a 
modern English ‘art’ design runs! The 
jewelers who make these things simply think 
in gold and gems. From father to son the 
traditions of craftsmanship have descended, 


to the introduction of European designs and 
methods, and these, moreover, of a period 
when they were most debased and least 
worthy of imitation. 

“Just as in other arts, such as carpet- 
making and weaving, the use of aniline dyes 
and commercial methods have sadly spoilt 


“Perhaps the finest gemmed jewelry of 
all is to be found in Cashmir and the Punjab. 
It is of distinctly Aryan type, to which also 
belongs much of the jewelry of the Rajpu- 
tana, Delhi, and Central India, and also 
(though somewhat debased) that of Ben- 
gal.” 
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Greetings from Our Trade Associations 





Messages to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of the Various Organizations in the Retail, Wholesale and 
Manufacturing Trades as Well as Our Protective Associations, Telling of Conditions, 
and What They Hope to Accomplish in the Coming Year. 

















From G. H. Niemeyer, President of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


On behalf of the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade I extend hearty greetings and best 
wishes for happiness and prosperity during 
1923 to every member of the industry. 

The past year was one filled with activi- 
ties on the part of the Board, initiatively 
and in co-operation with other trade organi- 
zations many matters of importance were 
considered, and we take a pardonable pride 
in the accomplishments of the past 12 














G. H. NIEMEYER 


months, feeling assured that our slogan 
“To Promote the Welfare of the Jewelry 
Trade” has been carried out. 

Our rating and reporting departments 
answered more inquiries than ever before 
and through the accuracy of its ratings and 
reports has been of material aid during a 
trying period. It is the duty of this depart- 
ment to reflect credit changes in our trade 
and I am sure that this obligation has been 
fulfilled and that the work has been done 
without fear or favor. 

The adjustment committee of the Board 
has continued its constructive work and 
has handled a number of cases of embar- 
rassed debtors to the satisfaction of both 
debtors and creditors, thus avoiding costly 
litigation and long delays. 

A number of men went to jail last year 
who can testify that the Board will fight 
dishonest bankrupts to a finish. The fighting 


fund of the Board is always available for 
this work and has been freely used during 
the. past year when the occasion has de- 
manded. There is only one way to eliminate 
commercial fraud and that is to fight and 
keep on fighting until the dishonest mer- 
chant is made to understand that crooked 
methods will not be tolerated. The Board 
intends, with the help of our members and 
the trade at large, to follow this course 
with the same energy as in the past. 

The Board, under the direction of its 
Good and Welfare Committee, has con- 
tinued a vigorous campaign against violators 
of the Stamping Acts and during the year 
a number of cases have been brought to 
trial. In co-operation with other trade or- 
ganizations the Good and Welfare Com- 
mittee has been active in preparing new 
stamping law legislation and the mass meet- 
ings held during the year under the auspices 
of this committee have afforded opportuni- 
ties to discuss all phases of this work. 

The arbitration committee has continued 
to offer its services in the settlement of 
business disputes and this work has been 
enlarged, with the appointment of district 
committees. This is a field in which the 
Board feels that much constructive work 
can be accomplished and its efforts will be 
continued in this direction with the co- 
operation of the trade, which is most 
earnestly solicited. 

The need of greater encouragement of 
vocational training is a matter which should 
be given careful consideration in the trade. 

I take this occasion to ask on behalf of the 
Board full response from the trade in giving 
credit information, including financial state- 
ments and trade opinions. 

Business showed a marked improvement 
toward the close of 1922 and with stocks 
now on hand not very large and a general 
trend toward better conditions 1923 promises 
renewed activity. 

Yours truly, 
G. H. NieMEyeEr, President. 





From Henry Wolcott, President of the Manu- 
facturing Jewelers Board of Trade 
Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Good business, fair prices, clean competi- 
tion and safe credits for 1923. 

This to my mind is an ideal slogan for 
the entire jewelry trade for next year and 
all succeeding years. The Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade stands for safe 
and sound credits between the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer and consumer. Credits 
in our trade are measured largely by moral 
standards. Where the moral standard is 


high, credit losses are low. 
During 1923 it will be the policy of the 


Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
to improve the credit standards of our 
industry. 


Yours very truly, 
Henry Wotcott, President. 





HENRY WOLCOTT 





From Edgar M. Docherty, President of the 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association 

Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

I take pleasure in officially extending the 
greetings of the season to all of the readers 
of your excellent publication and to the 
jewelry trade at large, and to express the 
hope that the year 1923 may prove a pros- 
perous one for all. 

In reply to your inquiry, I would say that 
the New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
& Silversmiths’ Association will continue 
during 1923 those activities which it has 
with signal success pursued for many years 
in the interests of the industry. It would be 
impossible and impractical here to discuss 
or even to mention all of those activities, 
There are, however, several items in our 
organization’s plan of work for the next 
twelve months which may be noted. 

This association will bend its energies in 
conjunction with other organizations in the 
jewelry and silverware industry to secure 
the enactment of a new national stamping 
law to protect the manufacturer and the 
consumer against the unscrupulous dealer. 
A stamping law which is efficient in that 
its provisions can be readily understood, in 
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that it is free from impracticable idealisms 
which in reality would be a hardship on 
the manufacturer, and in that it will pro- 
tect the honest. manufacturer, the distributor 
and the consumer from the dishonest manu- 
facturer and the dishonest dealer, I believe 
to be one of the real needs of the industry. 

Another object which we have in mind 
is to continue the work which has already 
been accomplished by this association in the 
interests of sound cost accounting methods 
by the manufacturing jeweler. The ulti- 
mate aim can not be achieved in one year 
or two, but the commendations of the asso- 
ciation’s campaign for sound cost methods 
which have been received from all parts 
of the country and the adoption by many 
of our manufacturers of the methods 
recommended have been both gratifying, 
and I trust, indicative of what the ultimate 
result will be. 

The jewelry and silversmithing depart- 
ment of the Rhode Island School of Design 
as respects its building, equipment, library 


EDGAR M. DOCHERTY 


and teaching staff is probably unsurpassed 
in efficiency by any jewelry trade school in 
Europe or America. It should become to 
the American jewelry and silverware manu- 
facturers all that the great trade schools 
of Europe have been to the European indus- 
try. Before that result can be fully at- 
tained, however, there must be on the part 
of the manufacturers a large consciousness 
of the actual and potential asset they have 
in the school in question. To awaken the 
industry to that consciousness is one of our 
objects for 1923. 

These are but a few of the lines along 
which this association will direct its efforts. 
Other objects of the organization are known 
to its members. 

As regards the co-operation of which you 
speak, it would appear that at the present 
time there is a special and pressing need 
for co-operation in stamping legislation. 
Co-operation where there is a commonalty 
of interest is desirable if not essential. 
Where there is not commonalty of interest 
and the attempt at co-operation is forced, 
lost motion is a result and frequently not 
the most sericus result. This organization 


THE JEWELERS’ 


therefore believes in a sane and safe co- 
operation and recognizes the necessity for 
such co-operation in connection with stamp- 
ing law legislation to the end that a 
workable and just law be enacted. 

Very truly yours, 

Epcar M. Docuerty, President. 





From De Witt A. Davidson, President of the 
Jewelry Crafts Association, Inc. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In sending a greeting to the jewelry trade 
for the coming year, I feel that it must be 
gratifying to the industry as it was to The 
Jewelry Crafts Association, to note the 
improvement that occurred in general busi- 
ness conditions toward the close of the 





DE WITT A. DAVIDSON 


year, and the prospects point to much 
better business in 1923. Fundamental basic 
conditions in the trade at this time are 
very sound; stocks are not overly large; 
good merchandise is advancing steadily in 
value and labor is fully employed. 

In my judgment, however, the need of 
greatest import at this time to manufac- 
turer, dealer and distributor of platinum 
diamond jewelry and white gold products, 
is the urgent necessity of the enactment of 
sound and practical national legislation, 
particularly defining and regulating the 
stamping, marking and vending of these 
products. It is regrettable to note that the 
standards in platinum and white gold are 
being abused by some in the trade and that 
the recognition of such abuses by the dealer, 
distributor and consumer is most difficult. 
Redress under our present lack of uniform 
legislation is almost impossible to obtain 
and under these conditions, the honest 
merchant is often heavily penalized. 

As a national trade need, new stamping 
legislation as referred to above should be 
the pre-eminent subject to engage the 
attention and effort of the entire industry. 
Therefore, among many activities planned 
for the new year, none will receive greater 
attention and concern by The Jewelry Crafts 
Association than this subject of proper 
marking of merchandise. 

Another field of endeavor vitally im- 
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portant to the industry is the necessity of 
vocational education, to further the produc- 
tion of good jewelry. To this end, I would 
strongly recommend the reading of the 
Chapters on Jewelry and Silverware, re- 
printed from the industrial survey, “Art in 
Industry,” now being distributed in the 
interests of the trade by The Jewelry Crafts 
Association. 

With my very best wishes for a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year for the trade, 
T am 

Very truly yours, 
De Witt A. Davison, President. 





From Charles W. Harman, President of the 
Sterling Silverware Manufacturers 
Association 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
It affords me pleasure to extend greetings 
to you on your new ‘Anniversary, and 
through you to the retail jewelers of the 
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United States wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous New Year. 

The past year has seen a decided improve- 
ment in the sterling silver business as well 
as new lines of co-operation between manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

For the New Year we are planning stand- 
ardization and uniformity of weights and 
designations in relation to what are known 
as ounce goods or dozen spoons and forks. 

Our plans for group advertising are de- 
veloping but have not as yet reached a stage 
where any announcements can be definitely 
made. In the meantime a number of our 
members have gone into national magazine 
advertising on a more or less generous 
scale. 

We have also been working up a plan 
for a field secretary which it is hoped will 
soon be in operation. 

These plans when perfected and put in 
operation will, we are confident, meet the 
approval and win the co-operation of the 
retail trade, as they are aimed to increase 
the use of sterling silverware by the Ameri- 
can public. 

With every good wish that 1923 will be 
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year for the retail jewelers. 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES W. HarMAN, President. 


a banner 





From Joseph T. Homan, President of the 
Silver Plated Hollow Ware Manufac- 


turers’ Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

I am pleased to reply to your letter of 
Jan. 9, addressed to me as president of the 
(Silverplated) “Hollow-Ware Manufac- 
turers’ Service Bureau.” 

The earlier months of the year which we 
have just completed reflected in the hollow- 
ware business the general feeling of uneasi- 
ness, occasioned by the labor difficulties in 
the coal and railroad industries, and buying 
was timid and conservative. 

In the later months of the year, however, 
with these difficulties disposed of, the 





JOSEPH T. HOMAN 


volume of business was very heavy, and so 
much so that the plants generally speaking 
were unable to supply the full demand for 
their product. 

As a result of this, the beginning of the 
present year finds the factories, as well as 
dealers, with stocks depleted, so that the 
indications for a relatively high rate of 
activity during the early months of the year 
are more than ordinarily favorable. 

The work in which our bureau is engaged 
that will be probably of most interest to 
the trade in general is in connection with 
the proposed new stamping act. The mem- 
bers of our bureau have drafted a silver- 
plated hollowware section for the stamping 
act, which we hope to see incorporated in 
the general act in the form in which the 
draft has been submitted. The draft has 
been prepared along lines very similar to 
that of the Canadian act, which has been 
operative for some time, and which is gen- 
erally regarded as giving satisfactory 
results. 

I believe that the silverplated hollowware 
section of the proposed act is in probably 
a more advanced shape than many of the 
other sections, because the manufacturers 
interested have come together in conference, 
have made the necessary mutual concessions 
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and adjustments, and have succeeded in 
drafting a silverplated hollowware section 
which at least 90 per cent. of the manu- 
facturers engaged in the industry are sup- 
porting as one which provides a fair basis 
of competition among themselves and full 
and adequate protection to the consumer. 

The necessity of a stamping act for sil- 
verplated hollowware is becoming daily 
more manifest. 

A great majority of manufacturers of 
silverplated hollowware joined in and pre- 
sented last year an application to the 
Federal Trade Commission for an expres- 
sion on the use of the word “Sheffield.” 
The Federal Trade Commission gave an 
expression adverse to the use of the word 
“Sheffield” in the industry under any cir- 
cumstances, and the manufacturers who 
had presented the application pledged 
themselves to discontinue the use of the 
Sheffield stamp, and have kept this pledge. 

There are, however, on the market a 
number of products made by manufacturers 
who did not join in the petition to the 
Federal Trade Commission, which are 
being stamped “Sheffield” with no other 
end in view than to deceive the public. 

Prior to having taken the matter up with 
the Federal Trade Commission, it had been 
the understanding that the Sheffield stamp 
should be applied only to goods plated on 
nickel silver and of first-class quality of 
workmanship and plating. 

We had an opportunity at our factory 
to analyze a few days ago one of the articles 
now on the market bearing the Sheffield 
stamp. The article contained no _ nickel 
silver. It was plated for the most part on 
low quality brass, one section being made 
of copper. The trimmings or mountings 
were made of lead. The article was nickel- 
plated to give it color and then flashed with 
a thin deposit of silver. The word 
“Sheffield” was prominently stamped on the 
bottom. 

The sale of such merchandise under a 
brand associated in the minds of the public 
with the highest quality of silverplated 
ware is not only unfair competition, but a 
very gross deception on the public, and 
most damaging to the industry as a whole. 

I hope that the influence of your publica- 
tion will be exerted to the fullest possible 
extent to promote the preparation of the 
proposed stamping act and its subsequent 
passage. 

Yours very truly, 
JoserpH T. Homan, President. 





From H. W. Burdick, President of the 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ 
Association 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is indeed a pleasure to send greetings 
through the courtesy of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR to members, associate members, 
and friends of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association and to all the allied 
interests of the jewelry trade. 

The year through which we have just 
passed has called for many readjustments 
and given rise to new and perplexing 
problems. From the outcome of it all there 
is much reason to be thankful and let us 
hope, that all of our activities have been 
founded upon motives expressing our 
highest ideals. 
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Most economists agree in forecasting an 
expansion of business activities for at least 
the early part of 1923. This is good news, 
but carries with it also a note of warning. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that another 
period of prosperity in business will not be 
marked by such extravagance and waste as 
that which characterized the last period of 
prosperity and from which we are likely to 
feel the ill effects for some time yet to come. 

The National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation for the coming year, as in the past, 
will direct its influence on behalf of those 
activities now under way, which have as 
their aim, the raising to an even higher 
plane the standard of ethics in the jewelry 
trade. Every possible aid will be given to 
such a cause as expressed through the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee, who are so 
intelligently working to improve the stamp- 
ing of merchandise to make it ring true to 
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the stamp it bears and insure honest values 
to the public. 

If I may take this formal means, it seems 
highly proper that we, of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, should 
express appreciation for the spirit of co- 
operation which has been manifested from 
time to time during the year in the various 
gatherings of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association. It is through just 
such co-operation that real progress is ob- 
tained for all parties concerned. 

Let us look forward to the new year with 
renewed confidence,. never relaxing our 
vigilance in holding steadfast to that pru- 
dence which avoids all waste and extrava- 
gance and apply surplus earnings to the 
best advantage. 

With these words of greeting, | should 
like to wish to all a year full of good 
business, good health, good luck and good 
everything. 

H. W. Buroicx, President. 





From M. Eisenstadt Chairman of the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Association 
Editor, Tue Jeweers’ CIRcuLaR: 
Reports covering a wide area indicate 
that the holiday season just closed has 
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exceeded in volume of business the high 
mark of 1919. With prices on the same 
level, it would have even surpassed that 
eventful period in amount. 

It is true conditions have somewhat 
improved during the past six months—not 
sufficient, in:my opinion, to bring about 
this remarkable result. Those who are 
acquainted with the activities of the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Association can 
readily assign the cause. 

Through the direct efforts of this asso- 
ciation, and the encouragement of co-opera- 
tive advertising, the public has been educated 
to recognize the value and appropriateness 
of merchandise carried in a jeweler’s stock 
for gift purposes. The slogan, “Gifts That 
Last,” conveys in three words, the object 
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most desired in the exchange of gifts, and 
can be applied to each and every article 
carried in a jewelry store. 

Without depreciating in any manner the 
various activities engaged in preserving 
the integrity of the jewelry trade, and 
combating adverse legislation, the work of 
the National Jewelers’ Publicity Association 
is by far the most important; for its chief 
object is the expansion of the industry—of 
vital importance to every manufacturer, 
jobber, and retailer—and should be given 
unqualified support, not only by contribu- 
tions, but by the continuous use of the 
slogan. 

With this united endeavor, the publicity 
movement will, without doubt, immeasur- 
ably increase the volume of the jewelry 
business, and create a condition of pros- 
perity in which we all must logically 
participate. 

M. EIseNSsTADT, Chairman. 





From Edward H. Hufnagel, President of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 


Editor, Tuk Jewevers’ CirRcULAR: 
_ What has the year 1923 in store for the 
Jewelers of the country? 

A carefully studied review of business 
conditions would lead one to believe that we 
are passing from a period of severe de- 
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pression to a more normal state of affairs. 

In 1919 and 1920 the jewelry industry 
prospered bountifully; little consideration 
was given to overhead costs because increas- 
ing values provided ample margins to insure 
a profit on practically all transactions. 

This was a time when the calls for in- 
creased wages were quickly conceded lest 
one should lose valuable trained help to a 
higher bidder. Rents were raised and all 
supplies were increased in price without ad- 
versely affecting the business. 

In July, 1921, when deflation- began to 
make itself felt, there followed in its wake 
a series of shocks which jolted many of the 
wisest merchants in our industry. Upon 
summing up for the year it was found by 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
that the turnover had decreased from 1.1 to 
.9, and in consequence the retail jewelers of 
the country sustained a clear loss for the 
year not including the excise tax, which in- 
creased their burdens an additional five per 
cent. 

The figures for the year 1922 have not 
as yet been compiled, but reports received 
from various sections of the country would 
indicate a year of lean profits and much ex- 
perience for the thoughtful merchant to con- 
cern himself about. It is said that business 
in the aggregate seldom runs on a basis low- 
er than 80 per cent. of normal. 

Human needs are so numerous that there 
is a constant demand for renewals of sup- 
plies and our state of civilization requires 
that these needs be met. 

It is not possible for an institution or a 
business to survive on an 80 per cent. scale 
for any great length of time unless expenses 
are brought into proper relationship with 
volume. Turnover, which is synonymous 
with volume, is one of the great problems 
confronting the retailer today. His expenses 
for distribution are exceedingly high, chiefly 
because his turnover is slow, and so long as 
it remains slow, he, the retailer, is not in a 
fair way to improve his position. 

How can this be remedied, may be asked. 
3y the application of science which care- 
fully analyzes conditions, studies the possi- 
bilities of developing in the community a 
larger purchasing power and creates a con- 
stant demand for new and improved prod- 
ucts. 

Care must be exercised in presenting only 
such facts as are accurate and are based 
upon the acceptance of public opinion. It 
would hardly be fair to expect a truthful 
public to place confidence in one’s state- 
ments unless they could be substantiated 
and furnish indisputable evidence of ac- 
curacy. 

At the recent convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association held 
in Cincinnati, a code of ethics was adopted 
which had for its keynote the application of 
the Golden Rule to everyday business trans- 
actions. It was not the purpose of the 
founders of our splendid association to or- 
ganize along political lines, but rather to 
construct trade policies that would lift the 
business from a low plane to a higher one. 
Competition has for years been tyranical 
and destructive. The principles of ethics 
and fair play have been ignored to a great 
extent and the jewelry industry has suf- 
fered thereby. 

No real constructive program can be made 
effective unless harmony prevails and a spirit 
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of honor exists between men and organiza- 
tions. Selfishness and personal interest must 
be subordinated to those higher qualities 
which are established in truth and which 
are the only sure foundations upon which to 
build. 

By carefully studying economic conditions, 
keeping one’s expenses down, working hard 
and co-operating with other merchants in an 
intelligent way and in the light of all avail- 
able scientific information, we can hope to 
see a very marked increase in the demand for 
desirable merchandise, such as the jeweler 
furnishes, to make the homes of this great 
land the beautiful havens of hospitality, 
peace and security which the earliest settlers 
of the country sought to establish. 

My 1923 wish for all who are engaged in 
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the jewelry industry is a full measure of 
health, prosperity and accomplishments. 
Epwarp H. HuFNAGEL, 
President. 





From George W. Spier, President of the 
Horological Institute of America 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Horological Institute of America is 
the youngest member in the family group 
surrounding in a national sense the jewelry 
trade of the United States. It is a lively 
youngster and its growth is rapid. Never 
has a new addition to our trade organiza- 
tions been more welcomed. 

The American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association during its convention held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., adopted this significant reso- 
lution : ‘4 

“To supply our country with a sufficient 
number of competent and expert watch- 
makers is one of the great tasks and prob- 
lems confronting not only the jeweler, but 
the people of America and the United 
States as a nation. We applaud the advent 
of the Horological Institute of America re- 
cently founded in Washington, D. C., recog- 
nize in its founding the beginning of a new 
era for horological advancement in our na- 
tion, pledge to it the full support of our 
association and hereby call upon all the 
jewelers of the country to give to it their 
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most complete co-operation, moral and 
financial.” 

The Wholesale Jewelers Association, at 
their Atlantic City convention, endorsed the 
H. I. A. and appointed a special representa- 
tive to attend the first annual meeting in 
Washington, giving their hearty support, 
both moral and financial. However, the 
greatest help this young giant received came 
from the trade press. Week after week 
and month after month these true helpers 
called attention to the importance of the 
movement. Listen to this— 


“Horology, for too long a_ neglected 
science in America, has at last been given 
an impetus by the organization of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America. Vision and 
action brought into being this institute, which 
many thought never would have been born. 
It has already received the encouragement 
of some of the best brains in and out of 
the industry.” 

It is estimated that there are about 
40,000 watchmakers in this country. I feel 
certain that everyone of them will be bene- 
fied by the work started by the H. I. A. 

Think of the possibilities of developing 
the latent forces of this army of high grade 
mechanics for service and satisfaction to 
the trade and the public. My appeal goes 
out to every member of our beautiful trade, 
to connect himself with the Horological 
Institute of America and fortify the ancient 
and well founded tradition of confidence in 
the jeweler. 

Let me add a personal note. On Feb. 13, 
1920, I was appointed on the staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution as custodian of 
watches. On May 20, 1920, I submitted 
the following report to Carl W. Mitman, 
Curator of Mech. Technology, U. S. Na- 
tional Museum: 

“To safeguard an important industry and 
to promote the science of horology the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made: 

“To establish ‘The National Horological 
Society’ under the guidance of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

“The objects of this organization should 
be: 

“1. To promote 
keeping. 

“2, To unite all persons interested into 
one national organization. 

“3. To establish a system of horological 
schools. 

“4. To confer degrees of efficiency in 
practical and theoretical knowledge of time 
keeping. 


the science of time 


“5. To establish headquarters in the 
national capital. 
‘6. To erect a suitable building in 


Washington, you may call it ‘The Time 
Building,’ showing the development of the 
art of time keeping from the earliest period 
to the present day. 

“7. To create a proper understanding by 
the public of the value of correct time 
keeping in the economic life of the country. 


“8. To collect objects illustrating the 
history of time keeping.” 

Shortly afterwards the powerful aid of 
the National Research Council was secured 
under whose auspices the Institute was 
permanently established Oct. 20, 1921. 


Gro. W. Spier, President. 
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From A. W. Anderson, Secretary of the 
National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Returning prosperity in the jewelry busi- 
ness was reflected all during 1922 in the 
continued growth of the National Jewelers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co,, which shows a 
gain of 20 per cent. in business in force 
compared with one year ago, and an even 
larger gain in assets. 

The year 1923 will undoubtedly be a good 
year for retail jewelers and should see the 
heaviest gain in the history of their own 
fire insurance company. 

Keenly interested in the material wel- 
fare of all jewelers the message this com- 
pany would send to them has to do with 
the prompt and careful taking of inventory. 
Too often is this job slighted or passed up 
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entirely. Estimates and guesses are some- 
times substituted for a painstaking setting 
down of wares, fixtures and materials. 
Without considering the matter from the 
point of knowing whether or not money 
has been made or lost, the matter is still 
of so great moment to the jeweler, large 


or small, that it should have the most 
careful attention. 

Without a _ reliable inventory at least 
once a year a serious loss may be en- 


‘countered in the event of fire, due perhaps 
to the inability of the jeweler to prove the 
amount and value of the stock or other 
property destroyed. 


Where reliable inventories are at hand 
loss adjustments are always more satis- 
factory than when settlement must be a 
matter of guesswork. 

Many policies are written with an “In- 
ventory and Iron Safe Clause,” requir- 
ing specifically that such inventory be 
periodically and carefully taken and then 
kept in a safe to lessen the chance of loss 
by fire. All too many jewelers are prone 
to neglect this very important requirement. 

In some States the insurance laws provide 
that insurance taken shall be null and void 
unless the insured shall comply with the 
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requirements of the “Inventory and Iron 
Safe Clause.” 

Make the taking of inventory one of your 
first duties in the new year. You will not 
only learn whether you have made or lost 
money, whether your turnover is what it 
should be or not, whether you are carrying 
lines that do not pay, but you will be in 
a position to know whether you are over 
or under-insured, and lastly, you will be 
able to prove your claim in case you are 
unfortunate enough to have a loss, and a 
quick and satisfactory proof means a quick 
and satisfactory settlement by the insurance 
companies. 

Yours for lower insurance costs, 

A. W. ANoperson, Secretary. 





Greeting from H. Victor Wright, Director of 
Jewelers’ Research Bureau 


Editor, THe Jeweters’ .CrrcuLar: 

For a New Year’s message, it seems to 
me that there are possibly two outstanding 
lessons which, as retail jewelers, the past 
should have taught us: 

(1) To meet the future with courage. 

(2) To recognize the need and value of 
co-operative effort. 

With how large a percentage of us was 
fear a predominating factor in the forecast 
and the plans and the purposes of the year 
which has just ended—a year which dealt 
kindly with most of us before it vanished 
and far better than many of us had feared? 

The new year should find us grateful and 
confident. Entering its portals in that spirit 
and maintaining it through the coming 
months, even in the face of disappointments 
and difficulties at present unforeseen, our 
prospects for a year of happiness and pros- 
perity are of the best. 

Happily, we are also learning to rejoice in 
the prosperity of others as we do in our own 
and to recognize the value of united effort. 

Even those few of us who still hold to the 
old habit of exclusiveness, insofar as our 
relations with our brother jewelers are con- 
cerned, are consciously or unconsciously 
sharing in the benefits of co-operative effort 
upon the part of others. 

It is not necessary, I am'sure, to enumerate 
the many direct benefits which we are today 
enjoying as a result of this new spirit which 
has permeated our craft, but it is necessary 
that we should acknowledge these benefits 
and that, as individuals, we should manifest 
this co-operative spirit, in justice to others, 
as well as to ourselves. 

Trade associations, legitimately function- 
ing, are elevating the standards of business 
practice and are educating us to a more 
profitable as well as a more wholesome dis- 
tribution of the products of our craft. The 
opportunity for interchange of thought and 
experience, which our monthly meetings, our 
annual gatherings and our trade journals 
afford us, are invaluable, and in this con- 
nection may I be permitted to direct the at- 
tention of your readers to a specific and 
unique opportunity for profit in which all 
of us are priviledged to share. 

I refer to the advantage which will come 
to us if we will place our financial statement 
for the year 1922 in the hands of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research, in order 
that the experience of each one of us may 
be made available for the use of others. 

As we have many times stated in the 
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past, these figures can be filed with absolute 
confidence that the source of the informa- 
tion will not be disclosed. No confidences 
will be violated, Our identity is absolutely 
submerged. 

Think, however, of the value which we 
would derive if the 5,000 members of our 
national association alone would furnish 
statements to the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, from which results might be 
tabulated which would offer comparisons of 
operating costs and other features of our 
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business, not only with the experience of pre- 
ceding years, but with the experience of 
brother jewelers whose problems are largely 
akin to our own. 

We are pleading, therefore, for a 100 per 
cent. co-operation, in order that we may 
reap a 100 per cent. profit from the work 
which the Harvard Bureau is endeavoring 
faithfully, ably and conscientiously to per- 
form in our behalf. 

If any jeweler fails to receive the neces- 
sary forms for this purpose, such forms will 
be immediately furnished upon application 


to the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; 


The year 1923 will have its problems, of 
which reconciliation of large overhead, slow 
turnover and diminished buying power upon 
the part of the public may be the greatest, 
and if we would make this year profitable 
it behooves us to compare the experience 
of others with our own and to utilize these 
experiences to our own profit. 

It will be the aim of the Jewelers’ Re- 
search Bureau to contribute to that pros- 
perity, 

H. Victor Wricut, Director. 





From J. T. Montgomery, President of the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association 


Editor, Tue JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In reviewing the year just past, and 
speaking for the Chicago Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, I can say with some assurance that 
there is a decided feeling of satisfaction with 
the progress it has made. The year came 


to us with a spirit decidedly lanquid, if not 
really anaemic. 


We saw it improve in vigor 


THE 
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and develop in confidence, until it took on 
the full bloom of robust health, which was 
the reflection of general business condi- 
tions. It is not too much to say that the 
great mid-west looks to the new year with 
an enthusiasm which it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to have found 12 
months ago. 

There have been many adjustments, all 
making for greater stability. Much of the 
evil left to us by that hectic period of over 
development and inflated prices, has been 
eliminated, and there are many evidences 
that prices have now passed their low point, 
and the future will no longer contend with 
the distrust that pervaded the market a year 
ago. 

The Chicago Jewelers’ Association looks 
back with satisfaction on a year filled with 
many activities that brought pleasure and 
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profit to its members, and a splendid spirit 
of co-operation that will greatly strengthen 
it for a program of helpfulness in the New 
Year. 

J. T. Montcomery, President. 





From Wm. T. Gough, President of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The year 1922 was a successful one for 
The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, not- 
withstanding business generally was not as 
good as could be wished for. The society 
is now entering on the 39th year of its 
existence, and its usefulness to its members 
has been fully demonstrated. 

The jewelry trade should consider itself 
most fortunate in having a mutual organi- 
zation, such as this is, for the purpose of 
insuring its valuable stocks of merchandise ; 
and especially in these perilous times. 
While many other insurers are raising 
rates and placing restrictions hard to be 
borne, our society is continuing to furnish 
adequate insurance at a reasonable rate and 
has been doing so for the past 38 years. 
The society is purely mutual, not operated 
for profit, but for the exclusive benefit of 
those engaged in the jewelry trade. It is 
a unique form of insurance, there being 
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none other like it in the whole country. 

While the present cost of the insurance, 
owing to the number of robberies, is more 
than it has been in normal times, it is still 
within reach of all, and the members have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, compared 
with the cost of other insurance, it is ex- 
tremely low. Its expense ratio is at a 
minimum, there being no commissions to 
brokers, or profits to stockholders. 

The society, with the co-operation of all 
of its members, will, I believe, have con- 
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tinued success, and we can reasonably look 
forward to another successful year in 1923. 
Yours truly, 
WiLt1AM T. GoucH, President. 





From R. G. Monroe, Retiring President of 

American Jewelers’ Protective Association 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The American Jewelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation has several features which make it 
unique among trade associations—features 
which, in the main, make it unusually diffi- 
cult to realize the purposes for which it was 


organized. For example, it has never added 
materially to its original membership, 
consisting of men with vision enough to 


see that an injury to one legitimate importer 
is an injury to all and to the trade as an 
indivisible whole. 

Thus, these relatively few have carried 
the burden of the whole yet benefitted all, 
for the simple reason that every smuggler 
and undervaluer who has been apprehended 
or circumscribed in his efforts to prey on 
the trade has opened the way to that extent 
for all legitimate importers and dealers to 
pursue those honorable methods which 
alone unite trade with character and 
character with the good will that is the 
foundation of good business. 

Then, the element of enthusiasm with its 
drawing power js almost totally lacking in 
the work of an organization which, by its 
very nature is debarred from the usual 
publicity—not only because it cannot hunt 
offenders with a brass band, but having no 
power to arrest smugglers it can only 
convey information to the government 
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which, of course, gets the credit that goes 
with its successful results, 

Another aspect that prevents enthusiasm 
«; the negative fact that the mere existence 
of the organization and its secret methods, 
acts as a deterrent to the extent that it 
engenders fear—comparable to the work of 
a police force—but of course such negative 
results are an unknown quantity and cut no 
tangible figure in an official report. 

Another feature worthy of mention but 
which is generally overlooked is the fact 
that all duties collected from smugglers and 
yndervaluers, and related fines, add to the 
revenue of the government and thus benefit 
all of the people either directly or indirectly. 

However, necessity is not only the mother 
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of invention but is closely related to “the 
law of self-preservation” and while the 
smuggler follows that “law” fo the limit 
of his ingenuity and his perverted intellect, 
when the trade uses equal and opposite in- 
telligence, the results will speak for them- 
selves. The legitimate importer and dealer 
of the future will surely exercise due 
caution in dealing with strangers and in 
ascertaining whether duties have been paid 
or not, for in the final analysis, it takes 
two to smuggle, and this course of action 
would materially reduce an evil that strikes 
at the very foundation of legitimate busi- 
ness, Yours truly, 


Rottanp G. Monroe, President. 





From Harry (€. Larter, Chairman of the 


Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In looking forward at the many problems 
to be solved during the year, upon the 
threshold of which we are now just enter- 
ing, the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee is 
alive to the great need of constructive work 
and co-operation for the good of our entire 
industry, 

Like the great national and international 
Problems now confronting the United States 
and the world as well as questions of vital 
interest to their industries the jewelry trade 
is confronted with conditions which for its 
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own good a way must very speedily be 
found to try and solve. 

While the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
has not been making much noise it has been 
assiduously at work on some of these major 
problems trying to find a way to suggest 
how they might be solved and among the 
most important of which is the new 
“Marking or Stamping Law.” 

Many conferences have been held with 
various branches of our industry vitally 
interested in some such phaze of the pro- 
posed new law. The result has been that 
knotted questions about which there has 
been a marked difference of opinion haye 
been smoothed out so that we are nearer 
to a harmonious understanding about cer- 
tain disputed points than ever before. 

The Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
perhaps appreciates more than any other 
organization the necessity of speeding action 
because of the facts in its possession, in 
getting this new law upon the national 
statute books, and any delay will be through 
no fault of their own but rather because 
some branches of our industry have failed 
as yet to come to a harmonious understand- 
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ing about some important points in which 
they are very much interested. 

We therefore make this earnest appeal to 
all interested that if there is any organiza- 
tion er individual in our trade who has 
some constructive criticism to make about 
the new Stamping Law they send it in at 
once resting assured that such suggestions 
will have careful consideration by indi- 
viduals who are endeavoring to draw up 
the proposed law based upon standards 
which in the years to come will put the 
jewelry industry upon a plain second to 
none in the world because it makes, stamps 
and sells merchandise about which the con- 
sumer never will be in doubt as to just 
what they are purchasing. 

Towards that end we appeal for support 
and co-operation from every jeweler in 
the United States be he little or big, re- 
tailer, manufacturer, wholesaler or im- 
porter. Can we count on such support? 

Yours very truly, 
Harry C. Larter, Chairman. 
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From Meyer D. Rothschild, Chairman of the 
Jewelers’ War Revenue Tax Committee 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The .Jewelers’ War Revenue Tax Com- 
mittee. congratulates our entire industry 
upon the result of the splendid campaign 
waged by the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association through its Special 
Tax Elimination Committee, headed by its 
indefatigable chairman, Ralph Roessler, 
Marion, Ind. 

When I had the pleasure of addressing 
the last annual convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association, at 
Cincinnati, this campaign (the keynote of 
which was sounded by Harry C. Larter, 
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the acting chairman of the Jewelers’ War 
Revenue Tax Committee, in his address at 
the last convention of the Indiana Retail 
Jewelers’ Association), fathered by our 
committee, was under way in_ several 
States and it was at the request of our 
committee that Mr. Roessler, who had just 
finished the splendid tax elimination fight 
in Indiana, put the story of his struggle into 
pamphlet form in order that the national 
convention might have the benefit of his 
experience, The result was that under a 
resolution of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, its able president, E. 
H. Hufnagel, appointed a Special Tax 
Elimination Committee to conduct a nation- 
wide campaign and the trade is to be con-. 
gratulated upon the fine work accomplished 
by that committee. 

Our fight for equal taxation is well under 
way, but much may have to be done both 
by the retail jeweler and by our committee, 
before we can hope to report final success. 
The present Congress expires on March 
4 and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
tax legislation can be had during its brief 
life. 

Unless the President calls a special ses- 
sion of Congress, the 68th Congress will 
not meet until December, 1923, and it is to 
this Congress that we must probably look 
for relief. 

The report of the result of the tax 
elimination campaign is not yet complete 
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because in tfearly a dozen States the State 
Chairmen of the Tax Elimination Com- 
mittees were overwhelmed with their holi- 
day business and, therefore, have not yet 
made full final reports. We hope that these 
reports will be in the hands of the Jewelers’ 
War Revenue Tax Committee soon after 
the beginning of the New Year, and the 
result will then be published. 

The Jewelers’ War Revenue Tax Com- 
mittee will, of course, continue in the 
future, as in the past, to carefully guard 
the interests of our entire industry in 
revenue matters and we ask for continued 
good wiil and co-operation from every 
jeweler to the end that we may feel assured 
that the fine record of our industry for fair 
dealing with the government will not in the 
slightest degree be impaired. 

At the very outset our motto was— 
“Render unto Caesar those things which 
are Caesar’s”—and notwithstanding the 
fact that the stress of the war is over and 
that these discriminatory taxes should have 
been repealed long ago, your committee asks 
every jeweler conscientiously to pay the 
last penny which is due to the government, 
as long as the law remains on the statute 
books. 

Meyer D. RotHscHiLp, Chairman. 





From Ralph Roessler, Chairman of the 
Special Excise Tax Elimination 
Committee 

Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

With the passing of the year 1922 and 
the entering upon of what is hoped to be 
a new era of prosperity, the members of 
the Special Excise Tax Elimination Com- 
mittee wish to extend to the jewelers of 
the United States, greetings and sincere 
thanks for the hearty co-operation which 
has been extended throughout the hard and 
trying campaign just past and to assure 
them that the work for elimination will 
continue without abatement until the final 
results are accomplished. 

The work of the past few months aptly 
demonstrates what an association can be 
when the individuals in it are awakened 
to co-operative effort and are willing to 
contribute to that effort. The ready and 
hearty response of last Fall indicates that 
the jeweler today is alive to the possibilities 
of an association of the jewelers, for the 
jewelers, and its powers are being felt more 
and more by our legislators in every branch 
of representation. 

Let us briefly review some of the activi- 
ties of the past few months, with the ac- 
complishments, and also bring to the atten- 
tion of the reader some of the plans for 
the future, as far as this committee is con- 
cerned. 

Immediately following the convention of 
the Indiana association last, June, a plan 
was worked out and completely carried out, 
whereby every candidate for Congress in 
the State was pledged either for or against 
the repeal of the excise tax. This plan 
and the results obtained were presented to 
the national convention and was accepted as 
the national plan, to be made a part of the 
national tax program, and carried out in 
every State in the national association. This 
plan, of course, had previously been ap- 
proved by the War Revenue Tax Commit- 
tee, and its active head, M. D. Rothschild, 
of New York. Ralph Roessler, of Marion, 
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Ind., was chosen as chairman of the Elim- 
ination Committee, with the following mem- 
bers of the committee: William H. Rindt, 
Richmond, Ind.; Robert H. Shipley, Wich- 
ita, Kans.; Armand Jessop, San Diego, Cal., 
and William Sellers, Altoona, Pa. 

Active work started about one week fol- 
lowing the national convention, and in a 
very short time every State in the national 
association (exclusive of the States of Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Nevada, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona and Arkansas) was completely organ- 
ized with an active chairman in charge and 
a definite program of procedure was fol- 
lowed. 

In some States the work was most efh- 
ciently carried out, and wonderful results 
were accomplished. In some States the 
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fields were much larger than in others, but 
large or small the response was equally en- 
thusiastic. Nominally and apparently this 
work had to deal with the candidates for 
Congress and the Senate in the election of 
last November, but actually and fundamen- 
tally it was a campaign of education, very 
much farther reaching than the election or 
defeat of certain candidates, but it was the 
education of our legislators to the in- 
equality of the present system of taxation, 
the injustice that is being done our industry 
which will have the greatest benefits in the 
final analysis. 

In checking over the results of the cam- 
paign of last Fall we found that some States 
were covered 100 per cent., answers having 
been received from every candidate. We 
found certain State chairmen with ability to 
organize and carry out the national program 
that brought instant and perfect response. 
In other States results were not so good, 
but the general average showed most satis- 
tory results. Practically 600 answers were 
obtained from the questionnaire, and of 
these but 38 were opposed to equal taxation 
and the repeal of the excise tax. In the 
new or 68th Congress we find over 200 fa- 
vorable to the repeal of the tax, and opposi- 
tion so weak that it is practically negligible. 

The carrying out of the campaign man- 
agement and detail work in connection was 
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a tremendous piece of work, and few of the 
jewelers in the United States will ever real- 
ize the immense amount of correspondence 
incident to it. Thousands of pieces of mail, 
books, letters, circulars, instructions to 
State chairmen, and reports were sent out, 
with the corresponding amount of mail re- 
ceived. Letters from Congressmen and Sen- 
ators by the score, direct appeals from the 
central office, appeals made through indi- 
viduals all make a mass of originals and 
copies that is almost staggering. 

From this mass of mail, an information 
book was made up, showing the attitude 
assumed by each legislator, which was 
gleaned from direct reports, questionnaires, 
letters received by individuals or State chair- 
men, or information obtained from any 
source whatever. This information book 
contains excerpts from these letters, show- 
ing the vital points, or bits of information 
needed in reference to any legislator in 
question. All of this work has to do with 
the one special national campaign, but along 
with this a campaign with the Indiana con- 
tingent has been steadily going on, and at 
the present time the most encouraging news 
for the jeweler comes from one of the most 
active of the Indiana Representatives, the 
Hon. Fred Purnell, with whom a conference 
was held just previous to the holidays, and 
telephone conversations since. The latest 
news from ‘Mr. Purnell is to the effect that 
the matter has been taken up with the Ways 
and Means Committee, the Senate Finance 
Committee and with the President. And 
there is a strong likelihood of a bill being 
prepared soon looking toward the curing of 
several inequalities in taxation, among 
which is the five per cent. tax on jewelry 
and kindred trades. This assurance comes 
in spite of less encouraging reports received 
at various times by other Representatives. 
It is hoped by the chairman of the national 
committee that the Indiana delegation as a 
whole will take sufficient interest in this 
mater to completely sponsor the repeal, and 
without egotism intended, the chairman be- 
lieves that the Indiana delegation, perhaps 
through the direct leadership of Mr. Pur- 
nell, will be able to accomplish this relief. 

However, with the passing of the holidays, 
more strenuous efforts than previous must 
be made. ‘Not only must we have a ma- 
jority of the new Congress favorably 
pledged, but to assist those who are actively 
making the fight on the inside. We must 
have assurances of a great majority favor- 
able for the repeal. To do this, every mem- 
ber must be accounted for. A new cam- 
paign is planned whereby a report will be 
made on every member in the new Congress. 
All members not previously listed will be 
assigned to State chairmen, who. in turn 
will assign them to individual jewelers in 
the districts in which they reside. The na- 
tional chairman will be informed to whom 
each has been assigned. Copies of all letters 
to the Congressmen will be requested by the 
national jeweler or the State chairman from 
the Congressmen and sent to the national 
office. In this way, simultaneously, through- 
out the country, this campaign of education 
will be taken up again, and the national 
chairman in a short time will be able to 
check every Representative, to whom he is 
assigned the letter, and against this the an- 
swer from the Congressman. This is a 
program of intense work, but if each carries 
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out his one particular part, there can be no 
doubt but that every one will be covered 
and the response obtained. So much for 
that. 

Another plan for a special campaign to 
be put on in the State of Indiana is now in 
progress of working out, which will have 
an effect that will be felt in every State in 
the Union. Until this plan is fully operative 
the nature of it will not be discussed at this 
time, but suffice to say that the results will 
be astonishing and far-reaching. 

There can be no question as to the cer- 
tainty of eventual repeal of the excise tax, 
but with the passing of the holidays, when 
the jeweler again sees the small profit, which 


of a right should be his net profit for the - 


year’s hard work, being confiscated by the 
Government in a tax wholly unjust, unfair 
and discriminatory, he wonders why that 
relief cannot come immediately. One jewel- 
er writes: “It sure goes against the grain 
to have to hand over a thousand dollars of 
hard earned money as a penalty for selling 
useful and necessary merchandise when my 
neighbors up and down the street, doing 
more business than I get off scot-free, 
though selling plunder and slush that is 
worthless in comparison.” 

Another jeweler, operating one of the 
finest and best managed stores in the east, 
a store that is held up as a model in every 
particular, writes: “I know that I express 
the experience of others who are finding 
that the tax imposed upon the trade is caus- 
ing us to suffer an actual loss. In our own 
case we are about breaking even and if we 
had the tax removed we could pay a six 
per cent. dividend on our capital investments, 
which we have not been able to do out of 
new earnings during the past two years.” 

The writer of this article had the pleasure 
of attending a banquet in New York city 
where a number of Representatives and Sen- 
ators, as well as candidates were present. 
and heard Hon. Ogden Mills, member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, the com- 
mittee in which such bills as the tax bill 
originate, make the following remarks: 
“No one is going to defend the original 
schedule of objects selected for the excise 
taxes, or the rate at which they were taxed. 
There was no logic in it, it was perfectly 
fantastic, and any man can ridicule it... . 
I do not see any greater logic in the objects 
selected to be removed. There was no logic, 
there is not any strict logic in saying that 
a high priced fur should be relieved from 
an excise tax, and that a clock should not. 
There is no logic in it, but the fact was 
that certain articles could be dispensed with 
because of economy. Fifty per cent. of the 
bad taxes could be done away with and 
they were arbitrarily selected. The next 50 
per cent. will go and this whole illogical, un- 
sound method of taxation should and I hope 
will be done away with in the near future.” 

Now we see a law classed as “unsound,” 
“illogical,” “fantastic,” “bad.” continued in 
the statutes by a Congress composed of 
representatives of all classes, races, colors 
and creeds. It is wholly incredible. The 
excuse that “the Government needs _ the 
money” does not justify the continuance of 
an unjust tax law, for, if the Government 
does need the money, it can be obtained 
from the jeweler as from the other business 
man in a fair, just and equitably applied 
method. Since the very inception of the- 
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present form of government, justice, honor 
and equality have been fundamentals, and 
no need is apparent for confiscatory or lead- 
pipe methods of obtaining money. It is class 
legislation, discriminatory, and wholly un- 
American. 

The above facts are fully recognized by 
many of our Congressmen, and fully sub- 
scribed to, and it now remains to find a 
leader among them who is willing to make 
an issue of this, out of common justice, and 
it is the belief that that leader eventually 
will come from the Indiana delegation, if 
present indications point the right way. 

Again, with sincerest thanks for the co- 
operation of the War Revenue Tax Com- 
mittee and Mr. Rothschild, of Mr. Huf- 
nagel and the officers and members of the 
national association, of all State chairmen 
and their co-workers, this committee and its 
chairman extend heartiest greetings at the 
beginning of the new year, with hopes of 
fruition of the above plans in the very near 
future. Respectfully submitted, 

Racreu Roessier, Chairman. 





From F. H. Larter, President of the Jewelers’ 
Protective Union 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

I avail myself the splendid opportunity 
of the publication of the anniversary num- 
ber of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR to extend 




















FREDERICK H. LARTER 

to the members of The Jewelers’ Protective 
Union and to all the traveling salesmen 
registered with the union, in behalf of the 
officers and the executive committee, our 
cordial thanks for such co-operation as 
they have accorded the management during 
the year just closing. 

Ours is a mutual organization and our 
greatest success in attaining the objects for 
which it exists depends much upon -the 
degree of earnest backing of our member- 
ship, in which the paying of annual dues 
is but a small part of their obligation. The 
travelers employed by our members are in 
general, and should be, men of the highest 
character, intelligence, morals and habits, 
and the standard should be held high by 
our membership in making changes in their 
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corps of road representatives who are to 
be intrusted with so much property value, 
and they should be men always alert to 
the necessity of exercising constant care 
in their every movement, in the time and 
place they seek social intercourse and 
pleasure and with whom, and in what place 
they are led into a discussion of their busi- 
ness affairs which discussions should be 
avoided in all public places as far as 
possible. 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union is not 
organized to make money and declare divi- 
dends in cash to its members. On the 
contrary, it exists to spend money in pro- 
tecting the property and in recovering the 
same if possible when stolen or lost and 
in advising the traveler and the promulga- 
tion of such suggestions as are thought to 
be for the best interests of its members and 
their traveling representatives. By the 
constant vigilance of the union larger divi- 
dends accrue to its members though some- 
what indirect by lessening the number of 
losses. We congratulate our membership 
and travelers that the past year has been 
one with no greater loss of property than 
has occurred, although there have been a 
number of serious robberies, and also that 
no loss of life has occurred or personal 
injury been received in the performance of 
duty. The past year has not been one 
showing a decided indication of a return 
to normalcy in matters with which our 
union has to do. Nevertheless the months 
of the last quarter of the year do give us 
confidence to believe that conditions’ are 
changing for the better. I attach to my 
wish that all our membership and all their 
travelers may have a happy new year, 
a most earnest appeal that the Union 
may have the hearty co-operation of 
each class mentioned, and in every way 
that wide awake thoughtful men can aid 
in making the new year the best to our 
membership and the poorest to those who 
seek us out to do us harm. 

Yours truly, 
, Frepk. H. Larter, President. 


From J. Warren Alford, President of the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Security’ Alliance hopes 
that in 1923 there will be fewer robberies 
and hold ups than there were in 1922, but 
the time will probably never come when 
thieves reform and robberies cease, hence 
the need of the Alliance is always positive, 
and our aim is, and always has been, to 
render the most efficient service to our 
members. 

The service we render is invaluable to 
a member when robbed, for he has available 
the unequalled facilities of the Pinkerton 
National Detective Agency, detective agents 
for the Alliance, who are always instructed 
to follow every case so long as there is a 
reasonable chance of success, and no money 
is spared in such efforts. 

The Pinkertons have offices in 35 cities, 
so that their services are always quickly 
available. This permits Alliance members 
to have the best service in the least time. 

Our signs are a constant warning to 
thieves and crooks to keep “hands off.” 

Our reward of $100 for arrest and con- 
viction stimulates the police to be watchful 
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The Re- birth of Prosperity 
White, Wile & Warner 


Six months ago we sensed prosperity. We accordingly 
made preparations for 1923. 


This means we are going to the Retail Jewelers of America 
this coming year with the most comprehensive—most 
complete—most original line of merchandise we have ever 
shown. . 


The line will consist of not only good stone rings—rings 
that are different—but popular priced diamond rings, 
wedding rings (original, exclusive designs), mountings of 
all kinds and pearl necklaces.’ Later on you will be told 
more in detail regarding this line of merchandise. 


In addition to the showing of good merchandise, we will 
come to you with startling advertising features that sur- 
pass anything we have ever before attempted, all of which, 
we know, will meet with the approval of all good Retail 
Jewelers. . 


Our policy, as you know, is not merely to sell you good 
merchandise but to aid you in selling same. 


White, Wile & Warner 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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of the stores of our members, and per- 
<stent in the pursuit of thieves who attack 
them. A 

The Alliance is not an experiment, but 
tas a record of 39 years of very valuable 
grvice to its members. It is a trade or- 
ganization formed for mutual protection. 
Every jeweler should know about the 
Alliance and the work it does, and members 
should be interested to co-operate with the 
oficers and executive committee by speak- 
ing for the Alliance and recommending it 
to fellow jewelers who are not members at 
the present time. 

Our annual report gives in detail a full 
account of the work we do and the results 
accomplished 

We hope this year to get in touch with 
the various local jewelry associations and 
to have a representative attend their meet- 
ings to tell them about our work. Our 
secretary, Mr. Noyes, has attended annual 
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meetings of various State associations in 
the east and made addresses outlining the 
work, Pinkerton representatives have also 
spoken for the Alliance before State asso- 
cations in the west and south. 


It is a fact that the majority of the 





robberies of jewelry stores are possible 
because of the carelessness of the one 
robbed Fifty per cent. of these robberies 


would not occur if jewelers were reasonably 
cautious and surrounded themselves with 
ordinary safeguards. 

Here is a weakness which should cause 
‘very jeweler in every town to do some 
thinking about his store and the protection 
of his stock, then to discuss this subject 
with his neighbors and finally bring it be- 
fore his local and State associations. By 
doing this they can render themselves and 
the Alliance the best possible service. 

Finally, we think the following facts 
speak for themselves. During 1920 and 
%1 when thieves and robbers were com- 
Mitting robberies right and left, and no 
such an epidemic of crime had ever before 
“curred, only approximately six per cent. 
of our members were molested each year, 
Which we consider demonstrates the strong 
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preventive effect of Alliance signs when 
properly displayed. 
Yours very truly, 
J. Warren ALcrorp, President. 





From George Hilsinger, President of the 
Jewelers’ Fraternal Association 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

We are pleased to avail ourselves of the 
courtesy you extend in affording an oppor- 
tunity, through your publication, of wishing 
our members and friends the  season’s 
greetings and a prosperous new year. 

Our Association, organized in 1915, is in 
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a highly successful condition with full 
membership of 200 and a waiting list. 

The membership is composed mostly of 
traveling salesmen, representing manufac- 
turing jewelers and kindred trades; they 
cover the entire country and each one is 
an earnest publicity agent of the jewelry 
industry and always ready to work with 
others in furtherance of its interests. 

Our main object is a quick cash payment 
to the beneficiary of a deceased member for 
which a small pro-rata assessment is made 
on the entire membership. There are also 
small annual dues. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers occurs March 17, 1923, at which 
a substantial representation is expected. 

Thanking you for the courtesy I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE HILSINGER, President. 





Greetings from L. D. Reynolds, President of 
the Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 
New York, Jan. 25, 1923. 
A message to “The Jewelers” throughout 
our land, from the men whom you 
know, Mr. Jeweler, and the men who 
know you—The Brotherhood of Travel- 
ing Jewelers: 

It would be so gratifying to know that at 
this time and in this particular period of 
business activity that we, from our relative 
positions in the business, were drawing closer 
and closer together and that the mark of 
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mutual personal respect is being intensified. 

It would seem that after what we have 
all been called upon to go through relative 
to our busines activities during the past few 
years, which have been fraught with un- 
certainties and “at times adverse conditions, 
that they have been almost unsurmountable. 

Such conditions have brought forth the 
real manhood in man. At the same time 
touching a tender cord within the hearts of 
men: “More consideration one for another” 
—certainly “a beautiful quotation.” 

We must have courage; the timid man 
counts but little in the rough business of 
trying to do well in this world’s work. 

As has so often been remarked—“The 
standard of the jewelry salesman is very 
high”—and insofar as possible it is our aim 
to at all times set an example before the 
coming generation of Traveling Salesmen 
that they may place themselves in a proper 
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light to at once receive the consideration 
and respect of the trade at large. 

Considering the tendency of the times—as 
of today—the problems surely are com- 
plex. There is so much to divert the mind 
of men. 

A nation to which all ends of the earth 
is looking—our own—will engage our 
thoughts first with its strikes, its election 
upheavels, its Senatorial blocs, international 
isolation, and many other serious problems 
here and abroad. And we ask ourselves the 
question—With men infinitely resourceful, 
why do these things have to be? Our an- 
swer might be—The fact that things are as 
they are proves that it requires more than 
mere smartness to run the world. 

So as we better know and feel our in- 
dividual responsibilities from day to day in 
this great game of life, how comforting to 
know that with it all we can feel and carry 
with us the heart pulse of the other fellow 
—who is in full sympathy with us. Conse- 
quently, our greatest endeavor is to help 
you to help us. 

If you will permit me I will repeat the 
following, which should appeal to every 
man: 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road. 
Where the race of men go by. 
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OW many customers have you lost 
because you sold wrist watches with 
cases that fitted the movements like 
loose tin cans? 





Be sure your jobber or importer 
delivers your watches with 


AMERICAN STANDARD WATCH CASES 
In 14 Kt. and 18 Kt. White Gold and 25-Year Gold Filled 











Close properly— 
Protect the movement— 
Keep out dust and dirt. 


P.S.—They cost a few cents more— 
BUT—They’re worth more! 


AMERICAN: STANDARD WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 


Sales Office: 11 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Telephone Cortland 091 
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The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the Scorner’s seat. 

Or hurl the Cynic’s ban; 

et me live in a house by the side of the road. 
And, be a friend to man. 


As a concluding message—broadcast to 
one and all—our friends the “jeweler’— 
from the Brotherhood of Traveling Jewel- 
ers, and may you find it to prove true that 
the consumation of your heart’s desires be 
realized for “1923.” 

Lon D. REYNOLDs, 
President. 
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(See text on pages 147 and 149) 


Almost everybody connected with the 
trade in Indiana is becoming very much in- 
terested in the efforts of organized labor to 
push a bill through the Indiana General As- 
sembly, now in session, which would provide 
for an eight-hour day for women and limit 
the hours per week to 48. The labor com- 
mittee of the House, in which the bill was 
introduced, held a meeting recently at which 
the bill was discussed. The only exception 
made is for domestic help. The committee, 
however, refused to hear witnesses, but de- 
cided to hold a public hearing within the 
next two weeks, at which time all persons 
interested may testify. Although a strenu- 
ous lobby apparently has developed in favor 
of the measure, some members of the labor 
committee and a number of legislators out- 
side the committee declare they have re- 
ceived no letters or telegrams favoring the 
bill, while they have received scores oppos- 
ing it. One member said a number of let- 
ters opposing passage came from women 
who themselves earn their own living. The 
bill may be allowed to struggle out of the 
committee chamber to the floor of the House, 
according to others, but it will do so only 
with a minority and a majority report. In 
addition to this, it is said that it probably 
will be amended in committee. While many 
members of the House do not appear to 
object vigorously to limiting women work- 
ers to 48 hours a week, they consider the 
provision which would limit them to eight 
hours of work a day to be unnecessary. 
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A Suggestion to Business Men’s Associations* 








By Elton J. Buckley 

















HAVE reason to know that these articles 
are read by many business association 
officers and members, and I therefore want 
to take this opportunity to make a sugges- 
tion which has been ripening in my mind 
for a good while. Some business men’s 
associations have already adopted it, but the 
greater number have not. If followed out it 
would without doubt greatly increase the 
practical value of an association to its mem- 
bers. 

I am counsel for a number of mercantile 
associations, and I have observed their work- 
ings. Their great difficulty seems to be to 
keep themselves sold to their members. It 
would be surprising how many association 
members, if asked at the end of their first 
year as members, or at any time, whether 
they believed the association was of any 
‘tangible practical value to them, would reply 
in the negative or hesitate what reply to 
make. Very, very few associations are able 
to inspire their members to make the remark 
one man made to me recently, “If I were in 
business I would no more think of being 
outside of that association than I would 
think of doing business without a cash reg- 
ister.” 

There are a great many practical ways of 
serving members which it seems to me most 
associations overlook. As one instance, be- 
fore I say what I am really writing this 
article to say, it has often occurred to me 
that an association might have a committee 
of its most successful members, whose busi- 
ness it would be, at the request of any mem- 
ber confronted with a business difficulty, to 
look over the situation and advise. The 
plan would provide for free expert service 
and advice to members most needing it, and 
might in many cases make all the difference 
between success and failure. 

However, this is not a treatise on associa- 
tion work in general; therefore, ] come now 
to the suggestion which I started out to 
make. Considerable experience on the sub- 
ject warrants me in saying that in my judg- 
ment one of the first and most important 
activities on the part of any business men’s 
association should be to employ the best law- 
yer they can get to advise members gratui- 
tously without restriction or limit, on any 
business question brought before him. I 
have always believed this, but a number of 
incidents happening recently have con- 
strained me to write an article about it. 


Many associations have a sort of courtesy 
lawyer who accepts the post of association 
counsel without fee, in the belief that the 
connection will bring him enough incidental 
business to make it worth while. I am con- 
vinced that this plan does not always assure 
good results. The tendency on the part of 
many lawyers is to take such relationships 
lightly, and to treat the obligations growing 
out of them perfunctorily. There are, of 
course, conscientious exceptions to this, but 
they are exceptions, for you cannot eliminate 
human nature. 


*Copyright, January, 1923, by Elton J. Buckley. 


This is not the best plan. To get proper 
results, the association ought to employ the 
best local attorney it can get—not necessarily 
the busiest—and it ought to pay him a regu- 
lar yearly fee upon the condition that any 
member with a legal problem could consult 
him with the same freedom as if he were 
a personal client. After such a relation is 
established the attorney should be held rigid- 
ly up to his obligations in the matter and 
the members educated so that they would 
form the habit of taking legal advice upon 
every question requiring it. 

The fact is that the average business man, 
and this includes thousands who are impor- 
tant and amply able to afford a lawyer, 
guesses at his legal problems entirely too 
often for his own safety. He will not go 
to a lawyer unless he feels he absolutely has 
to, partly because of the expense and partly 
because he thinks he can handle matters 
himself. Time and time again he guesses 
wrong and involves himself in difficulties 
which five minutes with a competent lawyer 
would have saved him from. 


Several cases have come to my attention 
recently in which members of business or- 
ganizations guessed wrong. I‘ give a few 
of them here as illustrations. 

1—A retail dealer took a lease from the 
owner of the property in which he did busi- 
ness. The lease bound the tenant to make 
the repairs, which was unsatisfactory, so the 
landlord gave his verbal promise to make the 
repairs. The tenant guessed that it wasn’t 
necessary to change the lease, as he had the 
landlord’s word. Later the landlord repu- 
diated his promise and the tenant was com- 
pelled under the written terms of the lease 
to make the repairs himself. 

2.—-A wholesale dealer went into partner- 
ship with another man. They drew up a lit- 
tle partnership agreement which should have 
contained a clause forbidding the incoming 
partner to indorse notes for other people. 
It didn’t contain it, because it didn’t occur 
to the hardware man. Later the incomer 
indorsed the notes of two sons-in-law to 
large amounts, involving the partnership in 
extensive complications. 

3.—The sole owner of a retail business 
didn’t know that in making up his income 
tax report he was permitted hy the Govern- 
ment to deduct, as expense, salary for him- 
self. He never consulted anybody about it 
and for years paid a tax on several thousand 
dollars more income than he needed to pay. 
Of course, he now has a right“to demand a 
refund from the Government, but everybody 
who has tried it knows what that is. 

I could go no reciting these cases of 
wrong guesses indefinitely, but these are 
enough. My point is that such a service 
as I suggest, properly entered into and well 
worked up, would not only be a great thing 
for the members of an association, but also 
a great thing for the association. An asso- 
ciation doing the thing properly would prob- 
ably, after awhile, have to fight to keep 
members out rather than fight fo get them 
in. 
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The Early American Silversmiths and Their Work 


By joseph Danforth Little 





















gL American silver possesses a delicacy 
and grace which makes it most fascinat- 
ing to the lover of the beautiful. 

The silversmiths who made our early 
American silver were men of affairs in their 
day and generation, and therefore we not 
only value old American silver on account 
of its intrinsic beauty and grace but also 
on account of its historic association. The 
early American silversmiths were not only 
artists having a keen sense of duty to their 
work, but were thorough workmen as well. 

We owe much to the artistic craftsmen 
of past centuries for our artistic inheritance 
and instinct, and in our designing today we 

















SUGAR BOWL AND CREAM PITCHER BY PAUL 


REVERE 


are influenced to a large degree by art-styles 
of the past. 

The articles made by early American 
‘ilversmiths were numerous and_ included 
spoons, with large and small bowls, cups: 
loving cups; mugs; cans, some with one 
handle and some with two handles ; tankards ; 
beakers; flagons; lemon strainers, which 
were used in connection with- the flowing 
punch bowl of the 18th Century; tea and 
coffee pots; urns for hot water; cream and 
sauce boats; shoe buckles; knee buckles; 
nuff boxes; candlesticks; braziers, which 
correspond to our chafing dishes. 

These early craftsmen supplied silverware 
which was made from start to finish by 
hand, for in those days there were no dies 
of mechanical tools. They were obliged to 
work with tools very much less efficient 
than we have today. They had no gas to 
“older with. They often had to make their 
own files and solder. They were obliged 
'0 melt their own silver and gold and cast it 
ito an ingot of suitable shape for the work. 
As a rule, they carried the whole work 
through alone—that is: They designed the 
atticle, prepared the metal, did the raising, 
Me repousse work, the chasing, the fitting 
and soldering, and sometimes the enameling 






or niello-work as well as the gilding, taking 
time to produce a well-made article. 

They were obliged to think out and work 
out their problems. They had no books on 
metal work or museums from which they 
could get an inspiration. 

During Colonial days, silversmiths marked 
their wares with their initials in a shield, 
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SILVER SHAKER BY PAUL REVERE 

with or without an emblem placed in a 
shield or circle giving no clue to place of 
manufacture or date. About 1725, and sub- 
sequently, it was the custom to use the sur- 


name, with or without the initials. Occa- 
sionally the full name was used. Some of 
the old American silversmiths adopted 


pseudo hall-marks, such as a lion passant, 
the head of a man, or anchor or a star. 
About 1840 the word “coin” was fre- 


quently stamped with the maker’s name and 
about 1858 the sterling standard began to 
be adopted by many of the manufacturers 
and the word 
the wares. 
Most of the work of today is turned out 


‘STERLING’ was stamped on 


in surprisingly short time—one article pass- 
ing through many hands. It may be said 
that the average buyer of today is not a 
discriminating buyer. He is not as con- 
cerned as we would have him about the 
artistic qualities of the piece he is purchas- 
ing. Nevertheless, there is, and always will 
be’ a demand for exclusive silver—silver- 
ware made entirely by .hand. 

The records show a large number of 
American silversmiths, and while there are 
many specimens of their work, there are 
not as many as we might expect to find 





BEAKER MADE IN 1678 BY A. HENDRICKS, 
NEW YORK 
when we consider that there were many 


American silversmiths of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. It is presumed silverware of this 
period has disappeared on account of the 
habit of our forefathers of melting their 
silver and converting it into money in times 
of stress and necessity. 

Old silver reflects the manners of the 
times in which it was made, as may be 
seen in the great number and styles of drink- 
ing utensils such as tankards, beakers, lov- 
ing cups, cans and mugs. There were no 
prohibition laws in those days. Drinking 
vessels were produced in profusion and in- 
timate to us that no transaction of either 
business or social nature was carried on 
without the aid of liquor in some form. 
Even at the installation of the minister, 
liquor was served generously. At inns and 
taverns the popular drink seemed to be 
punch, rum or wine. Flip was a popular 
drink and was made of New England rum, 
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A live demand for 


Wedding Bells 


The illustration above is taken from the cover of 
our new price list catalog featuring Wedding Bells 
wedding and engagement rings. If you have not 
yet received your copy, let us know at once, and we 
will send one by return mail. It will prove invalu- 
able in making up your next order. 





Illustrating how 


the designs of the We will also send on application, an interesting 


willie: cal -on- booklet entitled “The Story of Wedding Bells.” 

gacement ving: We are sending this booklet to engaged couples all 

harmonise. over the United States, together with a letter recom- 
mending the inspection of Wedding Bells rings at 
their local dealers. 


This is another instance of our constant cooperation 
with dealers, and is increasing the demand for Wed- 
ding Bells rings each day. Are you in a position to 
meet this demand? We are prepared to fill all or- 


ders promptly, so “When the time comes, remem- 
ber Wedding Bells.” 


ALLSOPP BROTHERS - NEWARK, N. J. 


WEDDING AND ENGAGEMENT 


RINGS 


me yy MARK 


THIS MARK IDENTIFIES ALL WEDDING BELLS RINGS 
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eggs, spice, sweetened with molasses. After 
this was mixed a red hot logger-head was 
plunged in the mixture. A logger-head was 
a poker-shaped instrument which was usually 
found in the coals of every New England 
fire-place. 

Snuff boxes give us an idea of the habits 
in these early days, while patch boxes 
would seem to prove that the women were 
yain even in Colonial times. 

The porringers of the 18th century were 
quite common and served for various pur- 
poses. In addition to being used for heat- 
ing hot liquids and serving porridge, occa- 
sionally they were used on the table for 
serving sauce or gravy, they also were used 
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EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF EARLY AMERICAN SILVERSMITHS, 


for cupping and bleeding bowls, as wine 
tasters, and for the purpose of collecting 
communion tokens and alms. The open- 
werk and key-hole patterns were convenient 
in permitting the article to be hung on the 
edge of the shelf. The porringer has always 
been an interesting piece. The name was 
originally applied in England to a two- 
handled cup. 

Every piece of old silver is surrounded 
with romance, and as we look at these old 
Pieces of American silver, Colonial scenes 
seem to arise before us, and the fact that 
these pieces are of an earlier generation 
makes the collection of them, or even the 
handling of them, a never-failing source of 
joy. 

The early American craftsmen were de- 
voted to their work and produced to the 
best of their ability, silverware which is 
today so highly prized. 

One of the great charms of early Ameri- 
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can silver is its beauty of shape. Indeed, 
many of the pieces indicate that American 
silversmiths were quite the equal of Eng- 
lish silversmiths both in designing and skill 
in producing. 

Much of the silver of this period was 
fashioned after silver in vogue in England 
and the styles were of plain and simple 
design with a good sense: of proportion and 
substantial in weight. 

Many of the early American silversmiths 


were located in New England, more espe- , 


cially in or near Boston, where there was 
a growing demand for silverware. Many 
wealthy traders and sea captains lived in 
that vicinity and were among the silver- 


smith’s best patrons. They frequently sup- 
plied Spanish silver taken in trade with the 
West Indies in payment to make the articles 
in question. 

There were a number of silversmiths in 
New York prior to 1800, but comparatively 
little silverware of this manufacture is to 
be found today. 

If an article of silver was to be pur- 
chased by a man of means who lived in 
the country, he frequently sent to either 
3oston or New York and patronized the 
craftsmen located in one of these cities, for 
he felt sure that the style would be a late 
one and the workmanship of unusual merit, 
while a person less affluent patronized the 
local silversmith. 

In those days when our American fore- 
fathers were rejoicing in the prosperity of 
a new republic, having one’s silver in the 
form of plate was tantamount to having 
it in the bank. 
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A keen appreciation of old American 
silverware has developed in the last few 
years, and now it is being sought more 
eagerly than silverware of English make. 

The silversmith of the Colonial period 
did what would be known today as a “to 
order” business. He did not make up a 
stock of any one article from a model or 
sample, but most, if not nearly all of his 
work was made on the order of some cus- 
tomer. Frequently the silver was supplied 
by the customer in the shape of coins which 
were melted down, and the amount of silver 
supplied determined the size of the articie 
to be made. - He carried no stock, and his 
shop was a small one. Frequently these 





INCLUDING REVERE, EDWARDS, COLBURN AND MORSE 


men were not only silversmiths, but in order 
to eke out a living they were clock or 
cabinet makers and there were several who 
were blacksmiths by trade. 

There is probably nothing which appeals 
to the lover of antiques more than old 
silver. We are fond of it possibly because 
it was inherited, or because it possesses an 
historic interest which may make it“very 
valuable. 

Evidently the making of silverware was 
profitable, for the old records show that it 
attracted men of affairs and of a high social 
position. 

In the Colonies before commencing busi- 
ness, it was necessary to become a Free- 
man and occasionally one was obliged to 
purchase this. In Boston, church member- 
ship was necessary and the ordinance of 
1631 reads: 

“It was likewise ordered and : greed 
that for time to come noe man shalbe 
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admitted to the fredome of this body 
polliticke, but such as are members of 
some of the Churches within the lymitts 
of the same.” 

In New York in 1683 at a Common Coun- 
cil it was enacted: 

“That noe Person o7 Persons what- 
soever within this Citty or ‘ibertyes 
doe keep Shop or Seil any Goods or 
Wares by Retaile or Exercise any 
handicraft Trade or Occupation but 
such as are Freeman thereoit or soe 
admitted by the Mayor or Court of 
Alderman for the tyme being.” 

The early settlers of this country were 
a very devout people and both political and 
social life were more or Jess governed «and 
influenced by the churches of this time. 

Unfortunately we do not have in this 
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Tradition has it that when Hull's daughter 
was married, a huge pair of scales was built 
and he placed his daughter on one side of 
the beam and gave her as a dowry her weight 
in pine-tree shillings which he piled in on 
the other side of the beam. Hull died in 
1683, and his partner, Robert Sanderson, 10 
years later. 

Other early silversmiths of Boston were 
John Coney (1655-1722), Jeremiah Dum- 
mer (1645-1718), John Dixwell (1680-1725), 
John Edwards (1670-1746), John Nayer 
(1674-1749), Samuel Minott (1732-1803), 
Benjamin Hurd (1739-1781), Samuel Ver- 
non (1683-1737). 

The earliest native silversmith of New 
York city was Jacobus Van der Spiegel, 
who flourished about 1685 and died in 1708. 
One of his pieces in the form of a bap- 
tismal basin is owned by the Collegiate 





SILVER BOWL EARLY 19TH CENTURY, MADE BY JOHN HUTTCN, NEW YORK 


country, a system of hall-mark similar to 
those used by the English and marks on 
American silver reveal the identity of the 
maker only. As a rule the earliest makers’ 
marks were similar to those used hy Eng- 
lish silversmiths of the period and consisted 
of the initials of the maker in circles, ovals 
or heart-shaped shields. 

Many of the early silversmiths held im- 
portant civic positions and evidently the 
trade of the silversmiths in these early cays, 
was a profitable one. 

One of the earliest silversmiths was John 
Hull (1624-1683) who was born in Eng- 
land and came to Boston in 1635 wnen hc 
was nine years of age. He learned the 
trade of a silversmith and acquired great 
wealth from his appointment as Mint-master 
of Massachusetts, and from his vessels which 
carricd merchandise from New England to 
West Indies, a great deal of New Eng- 
land rum was shipped there and large car- 
goes of molasses for the distiller 
brought in, on the return trips. 

In 1652 the General Court of Massachu- 
setts ordered a mint to be set up in Boston 
for the coinage of shillings and their trac- 
tions, and he was made the first Mint- 
master. As his pay he was permitted by 
law to retain one shilling out of each 20 
coined. He took as a partner Robert 
Sanderson (1610-1693) and they made the 
pine-tree shillings. 


were 


Dutch Church of New York city and was 


purchased by the congregation of this 
church in 1694, 
One of the earliest silversmiths located 


in Philadelphia was Caesar Ghiselin, who 
was born in 1695 and died in 1733. A sample 
of his work may be seen at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Another citizen of note 
whe was located in Philadelphia was Philip 


Syng, the intimate friend of Benjamin 
Franklin. He made the silver inkstand 
preserved in Independence Hall, Philadel- 


phia, from which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States were written. 

One of the best known early American 
silversmiths was Paul Revere (1735-1818), 
“Boston’s handy man,” who was an ardent 
patriot, an artistic engraver, an excellent 
mechanic and a good soldier. He succeeded 
his father in 1754 and was the father of 
Paul Revere 3rd (1760-1813), who was also 
a silversmith, 








The Pacific Coast Jewelry Store, former- 
ly located at 1219 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash., for the past three years, have re- 
cently moved into larger quarters, having 
much better display windows, at 1313 Hew- 
itt Ave. P. Barenstein, the proprietor of 


this store, is enlarging his stock and putting 
in a new line of cut glass. 
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Ancient Etruscan Work 





]* his “Art of the Goldsmith and Jeweler” 
Wigley says: “Italy was both in ap. 
cient times and in the Middle Ages the 
greatest center of European civilization, also 
the home of the arts, and jewels have beep 
made in various periods by its Etruscans, 
Greek, Roman, and other inhabitants. Up 
to the present time the researches of the 
most learned ethnologists have succeeded jn 
lifting only part of the veil under which the 
origin of the first inhabitants of Italy js 
concealed. But in lapse of time the earlier 
inhabitants of Italy and their traditions be. 
came totally forgotten. Their tombs alone, 
from time to time discovered and excavated, 
have retained a faint recollection of them, 
and offer to the astonished gaze of the 
modern Italian, vestiges of the genuius and 
customs of his unknown ancestors. 
“From these tombs we have been able to 
ascertain that in the distant ages the arts 
to which riches gave‘birth, and which aim at 
the most delicate fashioning of personal 
ornaments, were practised with exquisite 
taste and skill. And it has also been re- 
vealed to us that these nations possessed 
the knowledge of some special chemical or 
mechanical processes quite unknown to us; 
and finally, that among all their ancient orna- 
ments that have reached us the most con- 
spicuous for beauty of form and admirable 
workmanship are those which the [Italian 
soil has yielded.” ( Alessandro Castillani. ) 
“The Etruscans, then, are among the most 
ancient races of the Peninsula, whose origin 
and early history are very obscure. About a 
thousand years after the birth of Christ a 
revival of the arts set in which rose to its 
culmination to the 15th century, when the 
new Italian school, headed by Maso Fini- 
guerra, Caradosso, and Benvenuto Cellini, 
began to create its masterpieces of art. 
The following anecdote from the memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini will confirm this view: 
He tells us that one day Pope Paul III 
showed him a gold Etruscan necklace of 
exquisite workmanship, which had just been 
accidentally discovered in the earth. He 
carefully examined it and exclaimed, ‘Ah! 
it is better not to imitate these Etruscans, 
for we should be nothing but their humble 
servants; let us rather strike out a new 
path which will at least have the merit of 
originality.’ ” C. FG 








Mrs. Gertrude Fay, 50 years of age, wife 
of Martin P. Fay, retail jeweler and watch- 
maker at Providence, R. I., was fatally 
burned last Saturday morning in spite of 
the efforts of her husband to save her when 
her clothing caught fire at their home, 55 
Plainfield St. She died several hours later 
at the Rhode Island Hospital, where she 
was hurried in an ambulance following the 
accident. How the accident occurred, Mrs. 
Fay’s condition when the fire was discov- 
ered prevented her from explaining, but she 
was busy about her kitchen gas range, when 
her husband, whose store is located in a 
small building adjoining the front of his 
home, heard her scream. He ran into the 
kitchen and found her on the floor enveloped 
in flames. He extinguished the blaze in 
the small amount of clothing left on her 
body, and, in so doing, was painfully burned 
about the hands, arms and face. A _ physi- 
cian ordered her removal to the hospital. 
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A GROUP OF MONOGRAMS CONTRIBUTED BY A. V. RILEY, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Start the New Year Right— 
Choose from the Leading Line 
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OUR stocks can only be as popular as the 


line from which you make your selections 





===] —choose from a line of established 
; leadership. For more than sixty years 
the Blake line has been the acknowledged leader 
for merchandise of its kind. Today it still main- 
tains its enviable reputation for superior styles, 
unexcelled workmanship and unsurpassed finish. 


If you select your Spring stocks from our ex- 
tensive line of Vanity Cases, Cigarette Cases, Photo- 
graph Cases, Eye Glass Cases, Flasks, Razor Sets, 
Match Boxes, Dorine Powder Boxes, Belt Buckles, 
etc., made in Sterling Silver and Sterling Silver 
combined with Gold, you are making a good start 
to a big season’s business. 
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JAMES E. BLAKE CO. 


Established 1859 
| HR? ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


NEW YORK SAMPLE OFFICE: 366 FIFTH AVENUE 
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How Interesting Suggestions for Jewelry Designs May 
Be Obtained from Snow Crystals 

















T may be somewhat of a revelation to 
the readers of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
especially the designer for the trade, to know 
from nature’s open air studio, in the fall- 
ing snow crystals, there are to be found 


crystals are quite simple, although the ut- 
most haste must be exercised, as evapora- 
tion or melting quickly diminishes them, or 
may even cause to lose their identity en- 
tirely as a crystal. Intense cold will cause 
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SNOW CRYSTALS WHICH SUPPLY DESIGNS FOR THE JEWELRY ARTIST 


art-motives not only striking but novel. 
Some of the marvelous and unique examples 
showing the varied and beautiful combina- 
tions of nature’s geometric designs are 
shown in the accompanying photographs. 

Snow crystals, combining, as they do, a 
wonderful symmetry of form with a prac- 
tically inexhaustible variety of six-sym- 
metric outlines, offer a fertile field for the 
jewelry designer. Some of the more deli- 
cately branching forms are strongly sug- 
gestive of designs, in gold or enamel as 
applied to brooches and pendants, either 
as settings for stones. 

Here are some details which undoubtedly 
will be of interest about these remarkable 
and wonderful crystals, but their mysteries 
of design and what causes them to form 
in so many different and perfect forms 
nobody can explain. When vapor is con- 
densed with temperature below freezing the 
precipitation will fall as snow, first being 
formed into minute crystals and later into 
flakes by the consolidation of these crystals. 
They preserve their beautiful forms if the 
air temperature throughout their fall to 
the earth is at or below the freezing point, 
but if the lower air is above freezing, the 
flakes will naturally pass to the ground in 
a watery form. 

The designs shown in the reproductions 
have been enlarged 15 or 20 diameters and 
were obtained by what is called photomicro- 
graphic work. They are from the collec- 
tion of W. A. Bently, of Jericho, Vt. The 
methods employed in photographing the 


rapid evaporation of the flake and produce 
discomfort to the photographer, while a 
mild temperature will melt it. 

A black card is used for the purpose of 
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glass slide for observation under the micro- 
scope being extremely careful to keep one’s 
warm breath a safe distance from the 
crystal. It is then pressed down flat upori 
the glass slide by the use of a feather and 
the slide then placed on the stage of the 
microscope, and after being properly 
focussed an exposure varying from a few 
seconds to several minutes, depending on the 
illumination, is made. 


Nobody understands snow flake geometry 
and the mysteries of design. What is most 
remarkable about snow crystals is that they 
are all, with very few exceptions, hexagonal 
in form. It is strange but for some reason, 
vapor, when congealed into snow crystals, 
builds them on a six sided plan. The star 
forms always have six rays and the needles, 
pyramids, and ice plates all have six sides. 
If the regular formation of the crystal has 
not been interfered with in any way by 
wind or other disturbances during its pas- 
sage to the earth, the six parts will be found 
exactly alike. If one ray of a star branches 
out into a feathery form or point the re- 
maining five rays will have exactly the same 
formation, that is, the spicules attached to 
each ray will number the same and will 
be arranged in precisely the same way. If 
the crystal be in the form of a hexagon or 
six-sided plate, and one side is decorated 
in any particular way, the other five will 
have decorations exactly alike. 


The great problem to the scientist is how 
do the atoms of snow crystals know their 
proper positions in this remarkable sym- 
metry of sixes? It may never be known, 
but is so marvelous that it is worthy of a 
great deal of thought on our part. Scientists 
have produced their theories and tried to 
explain, but their efforts have not resulted 
in any acceptable explanation by them, and 
they can only inform us of the fact that in 
this wonderful process of crystallization the 
atoms are not very fond of order except on 

















MORE DESIGNS FOR THE JEWELERS ON THE FORMS TAKEN BY FALLING SNOW 


collecting snowflakes as they are deposited, 
and they may be picked up and transferred 
by the. careful use of a broom splint to a 


compulsion. Atoms of all substances if 
permitted to pass from a liquid to a solid 
state under proper conditions will always 
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atrange themselves into certain definite 
figures, that is, each different substance has 
its own plan of crystallization. Undoubted- 
ly each flake contains in its structure traces 
of the processes that it had undergone in 
its passage from the clouds to the earth. 

The most perfect crystals are found in 
large quantities in storms of great intensity, 
while local storms produce mostly granular 
or irregular forms, except when the tem- 
perature is extremely low, when they may 
resemble more or less of a blizzard. The 
crystalline forms of each snow during a 
Winter may differ from each other, one 
type appearing in large numbers in one 
storm, a different kind in another, and so 
on. This is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that identical conditions do not occur fre- 
quently. ‘ 

In fact, along with the jewelry designer 
the user of geometric designs in any of the 
decorative arts could well profit by the con- 
sideration of these varied and _ beautiful 
combinations of six-sided symmetry. 








Some Ancient Myths About Stones 





6A N old Irish legend says that ‘the stone 

Adamant in the land of India grows 
no colder in any wind or snow or ice; there 
is no heat in it under burning sods’ (this 
is such an Hibernian touch! The peat fuel 
was the Celtic idea of a heating system), 
‘nothing is broken from it by striking of 
axes and hammers; there is one thing only 
breaks that/ stone, the blood of the Lamb 
at the Mass; and every king that has taken 
that stone in his right hand before going 
into battle, has always gained the victory.’ 
There is also a superstition regarding the 
stone Hibien, which is said to flame like 
a fiery candle in the darkness, ‘it spills out 
poison before it in a vessel; every ‘snake 
that comes near it or crosses it dies on the 
moment.’ 

“Another ‘stone revered in- Irish legend 
is the Stone of Istien, which is found ‘in 
the brains of dragons after their deaths,’ 
and a still more capable jewel seems to be 
the Stone of Fanes, within which it is 
dlaimed that the sun, moon and 12 stars 
are to be seen. ‘In the hearts of dragons 
it is always to be found that make their 
journey under the sea. No one having it in 
his hand can tell any lie until he has put it 
from him; no race or army could bring it 
into a house where there is one that has 
made away with his father. At the hour 
of matins it gives sweet music that there 
is not the like of under heaven.’ 

“Bartholomew, the medieval scientist, tells 
narratives of the magical action of the 
sapphire. ‘The sapphire is a precious stone,’ 
he says, ‘and is blue in color, and 
is best among precious. stones, and 
most apt and able to fingers of kings. 
And if thou put an addercop in a box, and 
hold a very sapphire of India at the mouth 
of the box any while, by virtue thereof the 
addercop is overcome and dieth, as it were 
suddenly. And this same I have seen proved 
oft in many and divers places.’ Possibly 
the fact that the addercop is so infrequent 
an invader of our modern life, accounts for 
the fact that we are left inert upon reading 
% surprising a statement; or possibly our 
incredulity dominates our awe.”—JULIA DE 
Wotr Apprson. 
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The Theft of the French Crown Diamonds 











Translated Expressly for THe JEWELERS’ Crrcucar. 














THE following is taken from an interest- 
ing article by Lefebvre Saint-Ogan 
published in La Grand Négoce of Paris: 
“Under the old ‘monarchy the present 
Ministry of the Marine was called the 
‘Garde-Meuble’ (repository of furniture not 
in use). There were preserved the crown 
furnishings not in use in the royal resi- 
dences. Several! rooms to which the public 
was admitted on Tuesdays were formed 
into a museum, where they saw the armor 
of the sovereigns from the earliest time in 
our history, tapestries from Flanders and 
the Gobelins, and, lastly, the diamonds, 
sacred ornaments of the kings, vases, 
hanaps, etc.; the agate and onyx cup known 
as the Suger chalice; two chandeliers of 
solid gold; a crucifix likewise in solid gold; 
and the crown and drapery were literally 
woven with diamonds. There also was the 
golden ‘chapel’ of Cardinal Richelieu which 
was bequeathed at death to Louis XIII. 
“The two diamonds: The ‘Regent,’ which 
was, bought by the Duke of Orleans, then 
Regent; and the ‘Sancy,’ so called for 
Harlay de Sancy, Minister of Henri III. 
and Henri IV., who was the first owner; 
these made up a part of this collection, 
unique in the world. 


“At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
National Assembly, by decree of 26th May, 
1791, ordered an inventory of the diamonds 
and precious stones; Deputy Delattre, 
member of the appointed commission ad hoc, 
presented his report on the 28th Sept. of 
the same year. He mentioned 7,482 dia- 
monds, 230 rubies, 71 topazes, 150 emeralds, 
134 sapphires, 3 amethysts, etc., enclosed in 
11 closets. A month after the fall of royalty 
the diamonds were stolen on the night of 
the 16th to 17th Sept. ‘The  brigands, 
armed and 40 in number; the Moniteur 
relates, had plundered the crown’s garde- 
meuble. They had climbed, by means of 
cords attached to the arms of the lamp-posts 
that faced the Place Louis XIV. (today 
the Place de la Concorde) and entered by 
the windows which they broke.’ Two of 
them they had been able to arrest. Many 
of the diamonds were found in their pockets, 
adds the Moniteur; among other things, the 
rich child’s rattle of the Dauphin. Nearly 
all the diamonds and jewels carried away 
by those who found safety were scattered 
along their path, for a servant picked up, at 
8 o'clock in the morning, a superb emerald 
in the middle of rue St. Florentin; he took 
it to the Garde-Meuble. 

“On the news:‘of the robbery the people 
crowded together at the Conciergerie, where 
the two robbers who were caught had been 
jailed, and demanded their heads. Each 
time that commissaries and gendarmes, on 
the confessions of the thieves, went to make 
search in a house, bands, armed with pikes, 
followed them screaming. Numerous ar- 
rests were made and the criminal Tribunal 
pronounced sentence of death. They were 
executed during the four consecutive nights 
of the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th of Septem- 
ber, without the National Guards or the 


Corps de Garde seeing anything or knowing 
anything. It was established at the judges’ 
enquiry that the theft had been schemed 
at the La Force prison by an association 
of malefactors. 

“Tf the thieves had been contented with 
30, 36, or 26 millions (according to the 
different valuations) they had already 
carried away, the disappearance of the dia- 
monds would not have been ascertained till 
some time afterward and would have 
remained a historical enigma as there are 
so many others. On the night of the 16th 
there remained only 2,000,000 francs’ worth 
of diamonds to carry away and_ those 
formerly stolen were already in the hands 
of the receivers of stolen goods. 

“One day a municipal officer, who made 
his weekly inspection of prisons, was im- 
plored by an individual who demanded 
permission to be shaved before going to the 
scaffold. ‘See,’ said the man to him, ‘I 
have the looks of a rascal with this great 
beard, it’s tough to cross Paris in this con- 
dition, in the tumbrel, me who am a ladies’ 
hairdresser!’ The municipal officer allowed ° 
himself to be softened and let the prayer 
of the condemned be granted and the shav- 
ing to take place. 


“Some time after this the municipal ad- 
ministrator, in his office, received a visit 
from a mulatress, well known at the Jacobin 
club where she made speeches. She was 
accompanied by a young man in the uniform 
of the National Guard. ‘Citizen Adminis- 
trator,’ said he, ‘you do not recognize me. 
I am _ Lamiédette, the hairdresser you 
allowed to be shaved at the Conciergerie. I 
was able to get away, but I am still con- 
demned to death and I will intrust you 
with a secret on my own account 
I heard, in my dungeon, two new com- 
panions who had been given me, conversing 
about the robbery of the Garde-Meuble; 
they related how a large part of the 
diamonds were hidden in two mortices of 
a large beam of the frame-work of the 
garret of a house located in such a street, 
such a number. Send there quickly, they 
cannot have taken them away. The instruc- 
tions of the hair-dresser were exact and 
one read in the Moniteur of the 11th 
December, 1792, in an account of the 
session of the Convention, this report from 
Citizen Voulland: 

“*Your Committee of General Safety 
never fails in its search for the authors 
and accomplices of the robbery of the 
Garde-Meuble. It has yesterday discovered 
the most precious of the stolen objects; that 
is the diamond known under the name of 
Pitt or Regent, which, in the last inventory 
of 1791 was valued at 12 millions. In order 
to hide it they had made, in a piece of the 
frame-work of a garret, a hole one-and-half 
inches in diameter. The thief and the re- 
ceiver are arrested; the diamond brought 
to the Committee of General Safety can be 
used to serve as a piece in the conviction 
of the thieves.’ ”—Lefebvre Saint-Ogan, in 
Le Grand Négoce. 
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We especially want to call attention to the ornamented platinum sides, which we have been 
able to add as a new feature to our bar pins and brooches by a method for which a patent has 
been applied. Our large and popular line of perforated platinum front bracelets are also 
made with platinum sides, and our catch is so constructed as to make it absolutely secure. 


2 to 8 Garden St. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Why the Forger Thrives 





By Henry F. Woods* 














_ principal reasons exist for the er- 
rancy of checks and other negotiable 
paper. Reduced to their elements the four 
reasons may be classified under the general 
head of carelessness. 

This is not to assert that only those 
checks which are drawn without any safe- 
guards whatever are the prey of forgers. 
But it is a fact that ordinary care in the 
use of checks by the drawer will go a long 
way toward hampering the crook in his 
criminal work. The exercise of this ordi- 
nary care, with the use of standard devices 
for the protection of negotiable paper, it is 
reasonable to believe, will make the forgery 
and alteration of checks practically impos- 
sible. 

To any one who has given the matter 
even casual attention it is astounding and 
inexplicable how careless the average man 
is in the matter of guarding his checks 
against going wrong. No business man will 
neglect to install an up-to-date, efficient sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and cost accounting as 
a stop gap against losses in the conduct of 
the business. Nor will he be derelict in the 
matter of providing bolts, bars, locks, 
burglar alarms, private watchmen, time-lock 
safes and all the approved devices to guard 
against thieves. He will be equally cau- 
tious in garding his home and his household 
treasures against burglars. Yet that same 
man will ignore all the rules of caution in 
the use of his checks, which frequently 
represent in value far more than his house- 
hold and office goods will total. 

The business world only a few months 
ago was amazed at the statement that the 
annual losses in the United States through 
the forgery and raising of checks totalled 
$50,000,000, or more, and were increasing 
at the rate of millions of dollars annually. 
Yet to those who have been conversant with 
the operations of the cleverest crooks in the 
criminal world and who know how compara- 
tively easy the carelessness of check users 
makes their crooked operations, the only 
surprising thing about it is that the total 
of annual losses is not far greater. 

The enormity of these losses will hardly 
be surprising when we stop to consider that 
in no country in the world is the use of 
checks so great as it is in this country. 
Americans with their practical sense of 
economy and convenience of operation have 
adopted the check as the-best medium for 
the facilitation of business operations, and 
today it is estimated that 92 per cent of 
our business is transacted with checks. A 
better idea of what this really means in the 
expansion of capital can be gained from 
the estimate that a volume of business to- 
taling $542,000,000,000 annually is done in 
this country with an actual currency of 
something like $4,000,000,000. 

; When this enormous volume of business 
1s considered, with the added fact that mil- 
lions of checks are drawn without the ob- 
Servance of the most ordinary precautions 


*Secretary, Forgery Prevention Bureau. 


against having them tampered with, it is 
only surprising that the annual losses 
through forgery and alterations are not 
greater than $50,000,000. But this is an 
economic waste that may be in great part 
stopped by the exercise of ordinary care. 
The principal causes for check forgeries and 
alterations are: 
1. Lack of care in guarding bank chceks 
against theft. 





DON’TS FOR CHECK USERS 


DON’T leave your blank checks or 
check books where anyone may have 
access to them; keep them, and your 
cancelled vouchers as well, under 
lock. 

DON’T typewrite checks; write 
them carefully with ink or machine 
that threads the paper and impreg- 
nates the amount in ink fillings in all 
the blank spaces. 

DON’T permit any check to be 
drawn with an erasure mark on it or 
any writing over a letter or figure; 
destroy all checks marred in drawing. 

Don’t give checks to strangers and 
never make them out to “cash” or 
“bearer,” but use the name of the per- 
son who will go to the bank for the 
cash. 

DON’T sign blank checks. Open a 
separate account subject to your em- 
ployee’s check if it is necessary for 
you to be out of the city. 

DON’T sign checks anywhere and 
anyhow; be careful where and how 
you sign your banking signature. 
Don’t take “certified” checks on faith; 
scrutinize all such carefully, as cer- 
tification stamps are easy to duplicate. 

DON’T fail to add to your signa- 
ture “for deposit only” on checks you 
deposit, thus making it impossible 
for them to be cashed by a thief 
without alteration. 











2. Improper drawing of the check. 

3. Inefficient protection against thefts of 
checks in the mail. 

4. Failure to use forgery proof paper 
and check writers. 

Under the first head it is advised that 
checks be kept under lock and key, that 
they must be numbered serially and that 
the paper be of some special design or fabric 
that will be extremely difficult to success- 
fully imitate. 

To guard against loss by improper draw- 
ing of the check, the drawer should never 
have a check typewritten, but should have 
the payee’s name pen written in a good 
quality of ink. The figures also should be 
written in ink, with a minimum of space 
between each figure in the amount. Where 
the amount of the check is written by hand, 
the writing should begin as close as pos- 
sible to the left-hand margin and the un- 
filled space to the right filled in with two 
wavy lines, preferably in ink of a different 
color. 


. of the total. 
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A favorite method of the forger. gangs to 
get raw material for their operations is to 
rob the mail boxes of apartment houses and 
loft buildings. Where this is done they fol- 
low close in the wake of the letter carrier 
on the first morning delivery and the con- 
struction of the mail boxes now generally 
in use is such that an expert has no great 
difficulty in extracting the letters he is after. 
Once in hand he rifles the envelopes, ap- 
propriates the checks and wherever they 
are of the primitive type that lack careful 
drawing or any sort of safeguard, he skill- 
fully changes the name of the payees and 
the amounts. 

Under the fourth head there is little to be 
said, except that if forgery proof paper 
and check writing machines are used, to- 
gether with the observance of precautions 
under the three other heads, the forgery 
gangs will find the business so unprofitable 
that they will become discouraged. A stand- 
ard device which has been found effective 
in the protection of checks macerates the 
paper and writes the amount in inks of two 
colors which are impregnated in the paper. 








EXPORTS OF JEWELRY 





Statistics of Department of Commerce Shows 
Shipments of Gold, Silver, Platinum and 
Other Jewelry During November 


WasHINcToN, D. C., Feb. 1—The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has just 
made public the statistics of the exports of 
the domestic merchandise for the month of 
November which show a total value of the 
American jewelry shipped from here during 
the month to be $63,362, of which platinum 
jewelry amounted to but $69, silver jewelry 
$4,878, gold jewelry $9,449 and other jewelry 

Our biggest customer for jewelry was, 
as usual, Canada, which took over $50,000 
Strange to say, among our 
other large customers was Spain, which took 
jewelry valued at $2,439, and China, to which 
we exported jewelry worth $2,858. 

The full list of countries and the amount 
exported thereto is as follows: 
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Income Tax Facts 








Prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington D. C. 














INCOME TAX FACTs. NO. 1. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb, 5.—Revenue 
officers are visiting every county in the 
United States to aid taxpayers in the prep- 
gration of their income tax returns for the 
year 1922, Information concerning the date 
of their arrival and the location of their 
offices may be obtained by writing the col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district in 
which the taxpayer lives. 

Forms for filing returns of individual net 
income for the year 1922 are being sent to 
taxpayers who filed returns for the year 
1921. Failure to receive a form, however, 
does not relieve the taxpayer of his obli- 
gation to file a return and pay the tax on 
time, on or before March 15, 1923. The 
jorms, 1040A for filing returns of net in- 
come $5,000 and less and 1040 for filing re- 
turns of net income in excess of $5,000, may 
be obtained from collectors of internal rev- 
enue and deputy collectors. 

Returns are required of every single per- 
son whose net income for 1922 was $1,000 
or more or whose gross income was $5,000 
or more and of every married persons whose 
net income was $2,000: or more or whose 
gross income was $5,000 or more. Careful 
study of the instructions on the forms will 
greatly aid in making a correct return. 


INCOME TAX FACTS. NO. 2, 


In the making of his income tax return 
for the year 1922, a taxpayer, if single, is 
allowed an exemption of $1,000. A married 
person, or head of a family, whose net in- 
come for the year 1922 was $5,000 or less is 
allowed an exemption of $2,500. The ex- 
emption allowed a married person or head of 
a family whose net income was in excess of 
$5,000 is $2,000. . A head of a family is a 
person who actually supports one or more 
persons living in his or her household who 
are closely related to him or her by blood, 
Marriage or adoption. 

An additional credit of $400 is allowed 
for each person (other than husband or 
wife) dependent upon the taxpayer for chief 
support, if such person is under 18 years 
of age or incapable of self support because 
mentally or physically defective. A single 
man whose net income for 1922 was $2,000 
and who supports in his home an aged 
mother would have no tax to pay, but would 
nevertheless be required to file a return. 
The fact that a person’s income may be non- 
taxable by reason of the exemptions does not 
nullify the requirement to file a return if 
his income was within the prescribed figures 
—$1,000 if single and $2,000 if married. 

The normal tax is 4 per cent on the first 
%4,000 of net income in excess of the ex- 
emptions, and 8 per cent on the remaining 
net income. The tax may be paid in full at 
the time of filing the return, or in four in- 
stallments due on or before March 15, June 
15, September 15, and December 15. 


INCOME TAX FACTS. NO. 3. 


_ The revenue act of 1921 provides that an 
meome tax return shall be filed by every 


person, married or single, whose gross in- 
come for the year 1922 was $5,000 or more. 
Broadly speaking, gross income includes 
all income received by the taxpayer during 
the year from salary or wages, or from 
“business, trade, profession or vocation,” 
dealing in property, or the transaction of 
any business carried on for profit. Net in- 
come, upon which the tax is assessed is 
gross income less certain specified deduc- 
tions for business expenses, losses, bad 
debts, taxes, contributions, etc. 

Among the most important items in the 
returns of many taxpayers are the deduc- 
tions for business expenses. In the case of 
a storekeeper, they include a reasonable al- 
lowance for salaries paid employes, amounts 
spent for advertising, premiums for fire in- 
surance or other business losses, the cost of 
water, light, heat and fuel used in his place 
of business, drayage and freight bills. 

A professional man, doctor or lawyer, 
may claim as deductions the cost of sup- 
plies used in the practice of his profession, 
expenses paid in the operation and repair of 
an automobile used in making professional 
calls, dues to professional societies, sub- 
scriptions to professional journals, office 
rent, and the cost of fuel, light, heat and 
water used in his office, and the hire of as- 
sistants, 

The farmer may deduct all amounts paid 
in the production, harvesting and marketing 
of crops, including labor, cost of seed and 
fertilizer purchased, cost of minor repairs 
to farm buildings (other than the dwelling, 
which is personal expense) and cost of small 
tools used up in the course of a year or two. 
Rent paid for a farm also is an allowable 
deduction: 

Deduction of personal or living expenses 
such as rent paid for a dwelling, hire of 
domestic servants, education of children, 
etc., is expressly disallowed by the revenue 
act. 

INCOME TAX FACTS. NO. 4, 

In making out his income tax return for 
the year 1922, the taxpayer is required to 
include all items of gross income. In the 
case of a storekeeper the gross income con- 
sists usually of the gross profits on sales, 
together with income from other sources. 
The returns must show the gross sales, pur- 
chases, and cost of; goods sold. To reflect 
net income correctly, and to ascertain gross 
income, inventories are ordinarily required 
as of the beginning and end of each taxable 
year. The professional man, doctor, lawyer, 
dentist, must include all fees and other com- 
pensation for professional services. 

The farmer is required to report as gross 
income all profits derived from the sale or 
exchange of farm products, including crops 
and live stock, whether raised on the farm or 
purchased and resold. A farmer who rents 
his farm on the crop sharing basis must re- 
port such income for the years in which the 
crops are sold. Profit obtained from the sale 
or rental of farm lands also must be re- 
ported. 
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In order that they may obtain full ad- 
vantage of the deductions from gross in- 
come to which they are entitled, taxpayers 
are advised by collectors of internal revenue 
to study carefully the instructions on the 
forms for making returns under the head 
“Income from Business or Profession.” 


INCOME TAX FACTS. NO. 5. 


Liability to file an income tax return for 
the year 1922 is determined by a person’s 
status on the last day of the taxable year, 
Dec. 31, if the return is made on the calen- 
dar year basis, as most are. If on that date 
he was single he must file a return if his 
net income for 1922 was $1,000 or more, 
and he is allowed only an exemption of 
$1,000. If he was married on Dec. 31 he 
is granted the exemption allowed a married 
person for the full year, $2,500 if his net 
income was $5,000 or less, and $2,000 if his 
net income exceeded $5,000. The bride’s 
income, however, must be considered with 
that of her husband, the larger exemptions 
being allowed married couples living to- 
gether. A widow or widower whose spouse 
died before the end of the year is classed as 
a single person. Divorcees and persons 
separated by mutual consent also are classed 
as single persons. 

Similar conditions exist with respect to 
the head of a family. If, during the year, his 
support of relatives ceased he is entitled only 
to $1,000 exemption. A man who has a 
dependent child, not mentally or physically 
defective, that attains the age of 18 years 
just before the close of the taxable year, 
cannot claim the $400 credit for a dependent. 


INCOME TAX FACTS. NO. 6. 

To avoid penalty, income tax returns must 
be filed with the collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district in which the taxpayer 
lives or has principal place of business on or 
before midnight of March 15, 1923. 

Where additional time is required because 
of illness or absence of the taxpayer from 
home, the collector may grant, upon applica- 
tion before the return is due, March 15, an 
extension of not to exceed 30 days. If an 
accurate return can not be made within the 
30 days extension period, a request for a 
further extension must be made to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Collectors have not authority to 
grant an extension exceeding 30 days. 

Failure to make a return on time sub- 
jects the delinquent to a penalty of $1,000 
and an additional penalty of 25 per cent of 
the amount of tax due. If the failure is 
willful, however, or an attempt is made to 
evade the tax by filing a false return, the 
offender is liable to imprisonment and to a 
fine of not more than $10,000 and costs, in 
addition to a penalty of 50 per cent of the 
amount of tax evaded, 
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The western market has been flooded with 
imitation gold nuggets, recently, according 
to reports from wholesale jewelry companies. 
These nuggets, which are excellent imita- 
tions, and bear a strong resemblance to the 
real gold nugget, can be tested by filing away 
a small area of the surface and applying a 
drop of nitric acid. If this is real gold, the 
gold remains; but if imitation, the metal 
takes a green cast. Wholesale jewelers are 
advising all jewelers in that territory to 
watch for these and apply the test. 
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Jewelry that carries a novel 
consumer appeal and insures 


quick sale. 
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the Happiness En- 
gagement ring carries 
an appeal that is 
irresistible. 
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Patented Dec. 12, 1922 








The success of the Happiness Wedding 
ring has spurred us on to make an En- 
gagement ring similar in design and 
technique. This will not only create 
more sales but will sell two rings ‘instead 
of one. 
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The Leading Styles 
combined with 


Ask Your Jobber. 
Quality 


|M. SEIGER & SON | Satisfaction 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Service 
famous HAPPINESS Mneof 
Bs ct led Ibex Watch Co., Inc. 


PLATINUM DIAMOND WATCHES . 
DIAMOND MOUNTINGS 9-11-13 Maiden Lane, New York 


AFTER MARCH Ist. 15 West 37th St. 
"|| 95 Nassau St.,N-Y. || 
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j Iry, Gems and Kindred Lines Market for Jewelry and Optical Goods in 
Canadian Imports of Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, ee 
Trade Commissioner 





Toronto, Can., Jan. 22—The monthly report of the trade of Canada for November 







































































: : : : i Toronto, Can., Jan. 31—Canadian Trade 
—— orts for home consumption in the jewelry and allied trades INTO, , - Jl.—C 
ives the me of imp Commissioner B. ‘S. Webb, in a report on 
as follows: Month of Eight Months market conditions in Chile, writes as follows 
November Ending November regarding the demand for jewelry and opti- 
c ed “cal goods: 
1921 1922 1921 1922 : ; 
seta vee United Kingdom ..... $1,205 $3,192 = $7,907. $15,681 Jewelry.—The demand for cheap jewelry 
ere Pee ee United States ....... 51,244 39,823 417,951 — in Chile is much in excess of what would 
France «.++seree++eee 449 529 4A@ ayn be expected from the general standard of 
CSORGIEMD, Wcaceccaiees 616 6,545 18,836 23,272 aah , 
Bos ebnsees ss ais. enna ‘ase 526 154 living of the poorer classes. The peon’s 
Netherlands ......... T4008 dacccices 22,948 32,717 love of ornament and color, However, is 
Swiszerland ........- 362 -_ a name well known, and another factor which in- 
Other countries ...... 35 ° ; fluences the importation of this class of ar- 
WN siiiis sicnsinns 67,923 53,495 475,466 322,625 ticle is the demand for elaborate, if inferior, 
ecclesiastical and devotional ornaments. 
indi Miele. 91 1,305 1,337 3,924 Gold ornaments, such as rings, brooches, 
anapiamieainiaiiliaaitiaie ee United States ....... 31,908 1,245 45,566 «15,921 bracelets, etc. are popular amongst the 
PEGNCE. 6. ccsie ees <0-0 608 seseees tesenes - pt “a hd women of the country, and there is a large 
pa agp ovececens 5,391 prot 2 560 +162 demand for these articles made’ in 9-carat 
a nae Heme e ; ; gold, or even under; gold rolled and gold 
SPAM) o45 -o-Vweeeiee 37,390 15,225 119,436 60,894 washed goods are also in demand, and 
jewelry made of imitation platifum is also 
; o— - 918 a good seller. Imitation gems are also pop- 
f, finished orUnited Kingdcm ..... 93 43 948 1 I 
—_— hey - opp wezien venues United States ....... 10,668 17,582 74,102 58,246 ular when mounted in attractive settings, 
ee EMMOE) sci p\p c'e.0'sisivin We: -0\e erieiese Saisesies .osieeeas 520, and many of these are an excellent imita- 
Switzerland ......... 5,827 6,353 36,130 27,848 : : , 
Other countries occc0e vscvese anes veces seeeeee tion of the genuine stones. The imports for 
1920 amounted to 340,300 pesos, or about 
re 16,588 23,978 111,180 87,532 $113,430 Canadian currency, of which the 
United States supplied $53,966 and Germany 
ited Ki 100 471 4,149 2,333 $41,933. France, which supplies high-class 
; d movements and parts United Kingdom ..... ’ ’ : . 
og ee or unfinished, including United States ....... 40,865 $0,710 — — articles for the use of the wealthier portion 
winding bars and sleeves .......- SONS eee ss Maisie aieiee wale 49.434 63302 --$26,292 304,532 Of the population, exported jewelry to the 
ES GMMR. asaa xenccco: . axsnein _ inden 587 value of $6.000, and the balance came from 
‘ans the United Kingdom. 
Total ..+++-++e+s 90,399 96,891 835,385 485, Optical goods—There is not a large 
i: ca oii wis import of this class of manufactured goods; 
‘ i Kingdom ..... 10, : ’ ’ 2 
ee re ee aac... 90,364 101,778 438.130 426,159 + the total value in 1920 amounted to only 
EE cai sksxdeis wieaies ee? asicineis 60 36,400 pesos or, say, $12,000 Canadian cur- 
Czecho-Slovakia ...... 2,598 2,986 15,852 68,236 rency. The United States supplies practi- 
SS cia ucccauns 5,356 3,323 50,367 18,898 cally half of the imports, France, Germany 
Japan coerce ceeccee 1,353 2,205 6,534 6,752 d h U : d Ki d . 
Other countries ...... 2,516 680 14,198 13,245 + and the United Kingdom supplying the bal- 
——— ance in the order named. 
WE cavasaxkaxe 112,849 125,396 595,126 614,991 Spectacles and lenses—The imports of 
these goods amounted in value to 69,400 
' : zs 5 1,238 pesos (say $23,000 Canadian currency) for 
, : i Oe waeee United Kingdom ..... 15,493 15,023 82,941 9 ; ; 
Sterling or other silverware, n P United States «006+. 8,566 8,848 _ ~~ 1920, of which two-thirds came: from the 
ae, eS ea & rere 3 cag United States, 15 per cent from France, and 
Other countries Jo loll ais '917,——'50.—the balance from Japan, Germany, and the 
. United Kingdom. The market does not offer 
TOA aha oat 24,438 23,940 129,150 135,949 any great opportunities for Canadian manu- 
° = facturers, as a well-known United States 
: : oon 533 1,603 15.810 12,183 firm maintains a large warehouse on the 
f geld and silver, n. 0. p. United Kingdom ..... , an ns a 3 
atactanees a ge R United States ........ ape 7,574 bree ey Isthmus, which is designed to take care of 
a aa hiss aan 1362. ........ South and Central American trade. French 
Ciber qommtrles 6.6008 secess 392 132 523. goods are considered of high quality, and 
ean " Japan maintains her position through the 
Ts sdcenexs 7,572 9,569 67,042 = 57,299 cheapness of her product, although the 
quality is considered inferior. Germany is 
Precious stones and imitations thereof, not United Kingdom ..... 1,656 pe pir png making an effort to increase her sales in 
mounted or set, and pearls and imitations — _— sevteeiets Ongar ’ go 4333 this market, but so far the results as shown 
‘cies inaemaiiatlihie France . sca te "17,543 12,152 84,530 +~—« $7,698 _—srby statistics do not warrant any great be- 
Germany .......00006 7,384 178 — — lief in her ultimate success. 
BREE. 6 ok eNarcicnscned: Seas 80 4 
pool ee alae 6 55 ae aR 3,029 5,475 13,839 25,714 
Netherlands pease wess. 09968 0% occcce 8,534 3,163 Market Prices for Silver Bars 
SNE co scvesse sxeaevs 1,940 2,110 6,346 ; ; , 
Other countries ...... -seee+: 133 2,486 704 The following are the quotations for sil- 
re ver bars in London and New York reported 
167,330 
TOUR) ccicisaicinse ds 38,919 28,202 266,138 , for the past week: 
911,115 356,271 ——- 
i se ited Kingdom ..... 41,548 29,577 ’ 56,27 Selling Price Silves 
UM: 20245020005 ipiaseiks ae... 327 453 42.330 20.401 London U.S.Gov't. Standard 
Belem 6.60ccs osaeie 47,020 40,063 505,042 304,473 Date Official Assay Bars Price 
Wine foie alone serie Greene 868 18.627 868 Jan. 20........ 31% 67% 99% 
Netherlands ........- 80,566 76,830 605,942 504,738 Jan. 31........ 31% 67% 99% 
Switzerland ....0c+++ seceees Secon WE atecnes “BOOP Levancess 31% 67% 99% 
Other countries ....0. seccore ceccoes PAGE cacenee a PAP 3034 66% 99% 
papa BOs BivceKesc 30 65% 99% 
Total ......+++:+. 169,461 147,791 2,085,141 1,186,751 Feb. 5........ 3048 664 99% 
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1832 91 Years in Business 1923 


In all these years we have had one aim in view which has been to put 
Quality First 
This is one reason why we have been in business so long. 


We started with Thimbles, but our Automatic Eye Glass Holders, a later 
line, have taken their position in the trade as synonymous with good quality. 

















15-17-19 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 




















ANTONY LAFIAZ 


MOVEMENTS MOVEMENTS 









Pierre H. Ducommun __ 6¢ Maiden Lane, New York 


Importer and Manufacturer of Watches and Watch Movements. 
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DEATH OF WALTER H. GERMAIN 





Buffalo Jeweler Suffers Relapse and Dies 
from Pneumonia After an Illness 


of Three Weeks 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Suffering a re- 
lapse after he had been believed to be out 
of danger, Walter H. Germain, proprietor 
for over a score of years of the retail jewel- 
ry store at 76 Seneca St., succumbed to an 











THE LATE WALTER H, GERMAIN 


attack of pneumonia at his home, 25 St. 
John’s Place., on Jan. 27, after an illness 
of about three weeks. 

Born in Buffalo on Dec. 27, 1869, Mr. 
Germain spent his entire life in this city. 
On leaving school he went to work for the 
late Otto Honeck on Seneca St., where he 
served his apprenticeship as 4 watchmaker. 
He later took a position with the late Charles 
B. Bushman, who established a retail jewel- 
ry store at 76 Seneca St. in 1879, and when 
Mr. Bushman died about 1899, Mr. Germain 
took over the store and had operated it 
continuously since. 

Of retiring disposition, Mr. Germain gave 
practically all of his time to his business 
and his family. Less than a year ago he 
joined the 24-Karat Club, and this was the 
only jewelers’ organization in which he was 
interested. 

Mr. Germain is survived by his widow, 
Anna Elizabeth, and one daughter, Alice 
Agatha. 

The funeral was held on Jan. 29 from the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception and 
burial was in Pine Hill Cemetery. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


Field Secretary of A. N. R. J. A. Now Mak- 
ing Membership Tour of North 
Carolina 


Duruam, N. C., Feb, 1.—North Carolina 
Jewelers are watching with keen interest 
the State legislature as several bills effect- 
ing them are to be introduced. They are 
doing their part to help put some of them 
through and those that are thought to be 
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detrimental not only to the jewelry trade 
but to merchants in general are being fought. 

Walter H. Mellor, field secretary of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, is now touring North Carolina in his 
trip over the United States, and is being 
honored by the jewelers in several of the 
larger cities with dinners and banquets. He 
is making a visit to every jeweler in the 
State. He has already visited Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro, Durham and Raleigh. 
In Durham he was entertained at a dinner 
given in the Malbourn Hotel with practically 
every jeweler of the city attending. Wil- 
liam G. Frasier, secretary of the State as- 
sociation of retail jewelers, presided over the 
affair. The purpose of Mr. Mellor’s visit 
to North Carolina is to assist in bringing 
the State jewelers closer together so as to 
permit them to do better work. 

Edward H. Hufnagel, president of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, is expected in North Carolina next 
month on his tour of the southern States. 
He will make only two stops in the State, 
they being at Raleigh and Charlotte. The 
jewelers east of Durham will go to Ra- 
leigh to meet him and those west of Durham 
will go to Charlotte. He will visit Raleigh 
Feb. 7 and Charlotte Feb. 8. 

Efforts are being made by the North 
Carolina association to make the organiza- 
tion 100 per cent efficient and most of the 
members are declared to be very enthusiastic 
over the work. North Carolina was one of 
the first States in the Union to organize a 
jewelers’ association and it is now in its 
18th year. 








Explosion in Building Adjoining Haus- 
mann’s, New Orleans, La., Causes Con- 
siderable Damage to Jewelry 
Concern 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 2.—The big 
jewelry house of the Hausmann’s, Incor- 
porated, on Baronne St., near Canal St., 
narrowly escaped destruction with its entire 
contents Thursday morning last. At half 
past four o’clock of that day, there was 
an explosion on the second floor of the 
building immediately adjoining the Haus- 
mann establishment, on its uptown side, fol- 
lowed by a fire which for a time looked 
very threatening. The lower floor of the 
building was occupied by a candy shop, the 
upper floor, the one on which the explosion 
occurred, was vacant and had been so for 
a year or more. 

As the result of the explosion, the roof, 
rafters and side wall of the candy shop 
building were blown over on Hausmann’s, 
the debris coming down through a skylight 
into the store below, destroying show cases 
and causing much damage -to the goods in 
them and also to the fixtures. On the 
second floor of Hausmann’s building are 
the engravers’ department, the office and 
the stock room, all considerably damaged. 

As yet Louis Hausmann, the president of 
the concern, is unable to state definitely the 
total amount of damage sustained by the 
firm, but approximates it at about $5,000. 
The fire marshall is now investigating with 
the intent of ascertaining the cause of the 
explosion and placing the responsibility 
where it properly belongs. So far, he is in- 
clined to believe that it is incendiary. In 


~ less than 24 hours after the trouble, Haus- 
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mann’s were again opened up and doing 
business at the same old stand. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the firm was the recipient of the most 
cordial letters from each and every member 
of the New Orleans Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, expressive not only of sympathy 
but making a tender of whatever conveni- 
ences or assistance it was possible for them 
to render in this emergency; for which the 
firm thanked the writers, saying that fortu- 
nately they would be able to manage without 
putting their friends to the annoyance which 
their kindness and unselfishness would entail. 








DEATH OF EDWARD D. MIX 





Prominent Albany, N. Y., Jeweler Succumbs 
to an Attack of Pneumonia 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Edward D. Mix, 
head of the James Mix jewelry firm at 
99 N. Pearl St., one of the oldest jewelry 
firms in the State, died Monday night at 
his home, 175 Hamilton St., following an 
attack of pneumonia. 

The James Mix jewelry business was 
established in 1827 by James Mix, grand- 
father of Edward D. Mix, and he was plan- 
ning an elaborate celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the firm. He had lived in 
Albany all his life and became connected 
with the business as an apprentice in his 
father’s store when 14 years old and on the 
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death of his father became the head of the 
firm. 

Funeral services will be conducted at his 
home, Thursday afternoon, by members of 
‘Masters’ Lodge, 5, F. and A. M., of which 
Mr. Mix was a member. Burial will be 
in the Rural Cemetery. 

Mr. Mix was active in many organiza- 
tions and societies in Albany, having been 
a member of Masters’ Lodge, the Albany 
Club, the Albany Country Club, the New 
York State Automobile Association, the 
New York State Jewelers’ Association, the 
Albany Camera Club, and the Bicycle Club. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Loretta Dalpe 
Mix, he leaves one brother, Frederick L. 
Mix, and one sister, Mrs. Emma Hoazland. 
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Made by 
SHANLEY 


EADING jewelers stock the Shanley 
Patented Belt Buckles because their 
beauty and service confirm the wisdom 


of their choice. 


The Shanley guarantee of service is back 
of every one. This means much to jewel- 
ers jealous of their standing with their 
trade. 


Steady, profitable sales are the reward of 
the jewelers that carry Shanleys. 


Ask to see the new, beautiful 1923 


models, in gold, silver and enamel inlaid. 


B. M. Shanley Jr. Co. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


11-13 Governor St. 


Trade ¢ Mark 
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Jewelry that carries a novel 
consumer appeal and insures 


quick sale. 
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Embodying a wealth of sentiment 
and combining an age old tradition 
with modern ideas of craftsmanship 
the Happiness Wedding Ring, with 
its unusually unique design is offered 
brides-to-be, as the most fitting re- 
membrance of the sacred wedding 


Made in Platinum, white, green and red gold. 
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Patented Nov. 29, 1921 





Happiness 
Wedding Rings 


Ask Your Jobber 





|M.SEIGER & SON! 


||. 95 Nassau St.,N-Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WEDDING AND 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


PLATINUM DIAMOND WATCHES 
DIAMOND MOUNTINGS 
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Chicago Jewelry Manufacturers Enjoy Social Event 





Annual 
Rickenbacker, American 


Get Together of Members Held at Hotel 


Sherman—Captain 
Ace, a Guest of Honor 
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Cuicaco, Jan. 31.—The 20th annual get- 
together social event of the Chicago Jewelry 
Manufacturers’ Association held in the 
Crystal Room of the Hotel Sherman last 
night was perhaps the best in the history of 
the organization. The nearest approach to 
the mention of business during the entire 
evening from 6:30 until nearly 11 o‘clock 
was the incidental reference to the occa- 
sional labor troubles that have come up in 
the past 20 years. 

President S. Lazarus presided, with H. 
Paul Juergens on his right as master of 
entertainment, and both proved their ef- 
ficiency in their respective duties. During 
the dinner music was furnished by a domino 
trio with string instruments and very won- 
derful voices. Mr. Chapman, who is known 
to all the radio fans in the country, was at 
the piano. As community singers, the manu- 
facturing jewelers of Chicago have few 
equals. Under the penalty provision for 
late reservations, Mr. Juergens called I. 
Levison, H. A. Gilbertson, A. Jacobson and 
Leon Shapiro forward as the last to indi- 
cate their intention of being present and the 
party was favored with a quartet rendered 
a la cabaret. 

The speaker of the evening was Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, the American Ace, who 
has just returned from a three months’ tour 
of the countries in Europe which suffered 
from the World War. With a few remarks 
President Lazarus presented Mr. Ricken- 
backer with the request that he recite some 
of his experiences during the war. Upon 
being assured by all present of their desire 
to have him do this he prefaced his talk with 
some interesting and thrilling descriptions 
of combats in the air which he witnessed and 
took part in. 

When the president presented the speaker, 
those present arose and received him with 
great enthusiasm and sang the“Star Spangled 
Banner.” That what he said during his talk 
met a full response by his hearers was in- 
dicated by the attention given and the many 
expressions by those present after he had 
finished and left the hall. 

He painted a very vivid picture of condi- 
tions on the other side at this time. He 
made clear the dangers confronting the 
world and its very civilization. He said that 
as he stood at the graves of his friends and 
comrades in France he could not help feel- 
ing what a vain sacrifice had been the giving 
of their lives and expressed the hope that 
they could not know how vain it all had 
been made through selfishness, greed and 
politics. He spared no nation in placing re- 
sponsibility for conditions as they exist to- 
day, and predicted that unless statesmen in 
every nation could be found who would work 
for the good of the world rather than in- 
dividuals or nations, a few years, perhaps 
months, would bring a world conflagration 
that would far surpass the late one. 

The speaker stated that Germany is the 
key to peace or war. Peace would come 
through a united honest effort on the part 
of all nations to restore industry and tran- 


quillity in that nation. He said that he 
could certainly not be called pro-German 
and that from the individual standpoint of 
France she is perhaps right in her present 
action but from the standpoint of the world 
she is all wrong. Mr. Rickenbacker says 
that the people of Germany are in a recep- 
tive mood for anything, feeling that nothing 
can be worse. He says that unless some- 
thing is done at once Bolshevism will be 
rampant in Germany and with the hordes of 
men and resources of Russia, the organizing 
ability of Germans, the military spirit of 
Japan, the daring of Turks, the rebellious 
spirit of India and the pliable nature of 
China will be combined into an irresistible 
power that will be turned against our civ- 
ilization. For this country to isolate itself 
and quietly watch the conflagration he says 
will be impossible. 

The only preventive measure the speaker 
believes is for the United States to take a 
hand at this time. By a world conference 
adjust the reparation penalty to an amount 
that can be paid, and establish a moratorium 
in this and all inter-Allied obligations for 
a few years. 

Mr. Rickenbacker said that the seeds of 
the last war were planted by the genera- 
tions before and that this generation of 
statesmen can either sow the seeds of peace 
or war for the generations to come. 

After receiving congratulations by nearly 
all present Mr. Rickenbacker retired and 
President Lazarus gave his address. He 
recalled the first dinner 20 years ago and 
told of the growth and achievements of the 
organization during that period. He stated 
that the members of the trade here had 
evolved from a few disorganized, jealous, 
envious individuals into a large, strong or- 
ganization where only  goodfellowship, 
friendship and confidence prevail. He told 
of the things that have been done during 
the past year by the executive board and 
mentioned specially a plan that is being ar- 
ranged by which it is expected to develop 
many apprentices in setting and milgraining 
during this year. 

Short talks were then made by members. 
William Juergens, one of the first members, 
told of the trial dyring the early period of 
the organization. Frank Milhening added 
to what the president had said concerning 
the activities of the executive board during 
the year and asked for a rising vote of 
thanks to William J. Vossel for securing 
Capt. Rickenbacker as speaker of the 
evening. 

Other speakers included Sol Hess, who 
was introduced as a manufacturer of fun, 
not jewelry; William Juergens, Jr., the 
youngest member of the organization; Harry 
Radix, George Thompkins and Frank Boy- 


* den. 


Upon motion made and carried, President 
Lazarus appointed a nominating committee 
consisting of W. J. Vossel, H. C. Graffe. 
John Wechter and I. L. Pritzker, instruct- 
ing them to report at the meeting on the 
third Tuesday in February. 
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After a few songs the meeting was de- 
clared adjourned. 

Among those present were: H. P. Juer-. 
gens, S. Lazarus, Frank Milhening, H. E.. 
Radix, William J. Vossel, Claude Wheeler, 
C. T. Erckman, Arthur A. Poff, H. C. Van 
Pelt, L. Adelsdorf, H. Oppenheimer, B, M. 
Lazarus, A. Jacobson, D. E. Newman, I.: 
Levinson, E, H, Reif, E. E. Bayardi, P. H. 
Nathan, E. N. Graves, H. E. Parr, George 
T. Hicks, Armand Bayardi, H. F. Warneke, ' 
I. L. Pritzker, S. Goldstein, -D. Beiman, 
H. Beiman, I. Zawolkow, W. E. Clow, S. L. ' 
Simonns, F. S. Boyden, F. C. Minuth, J. B. 
Lyssker, R. Haefliger, L. G. Proesel, Wil- 
liam Juergens, Jr., William Juergens, Wil- 
liam Meyer, Solomon Hess,, John J. Wech- 
ter, Jacob Wechter, Leon Shapiro, Ernest 
Bager, L. L. Carteaux, Arnold Eckmann, 
H. C. Graffe, T. W. Stanek, H. B. Pearson, 
W. Derlacki, V. P. Weber, A. D. Wittgren, 
O. H. Radix, Max Buchsbaum, H. A. Gil- 
bertson, George H. Tompkins, John H. 
Gavin, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, B. Benja- 
min, William Wechter, L. Adelsdorf. 








SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 





Jewelry Store of Louis Pollock, Phelps, 
N. Y., Swept by Flames Which Cause 
Damage Estimated at $10,000 


BurFa.o, N. Y., ‘Feb. 3.—Fire which was: 
discovered in the three-story brick block at! 
the corner of Main and Church Sts., Phelps, 
N. Y., owned by Louis Pollock, retail jewel- | 
er, on Jan. 28, caused damage estimated at 
$10,000 to the property. . 

The stock of jewelry in the store, which 
occupied the ground floor of the building, 
together with modern and expensive fixetures, 
all of which recently inventoried at $20,000, 
was damaged more or less by smoke and 
water. A portion of the stock was carried 
out of the building and stored elsewhere. 

The fire started, it is believed, from the 
heating plant in the cellar, which was in- 
stalled a week previous. Mr. Pollock had 
apartments for his family on the second floor 
and three of his children were in bed when 
the fire was discovered by his son, Herman, 
who came in on the morning train from 
Newark, N. Y., where Mr. Pollock conducts 
another establishment. 

The floor above the boiler was then a 
seething mass of flames and the building 
was rapidly being filled with smoke. Mrs. 
Pollock in the meantime made her exit with 
the children from the building by an inside 
staircase, as the stairs leading to the street 
from their living quarters were already filled 
with flame and smoke. 

Mr. Pollock carried an insurance of $11,- 
00G on the block and $2,500 on his stock 


and fixtures. 








Dealing in silverware, jewelry, statuary, 
bric-a-brac, works of art, etc., is among the 
principal objects of the Wolff-Furniture Co., 
which has been chartered by the Secretary 
of New Jersey to operate from 277 Second 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J., after taking over 
the business of the Wolff Furniture Co. at 
that address. Frank Wolff is the agent of 
the new company, which has a capitalization 
of $25,000, The incorporators and the num- 
ber of shares held by each are: Rachel 
Wolff, 45; Frank Wolff, 15, and Anna 
Wolff, 5, all of Elizabeth. 
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THE CHAIN HOUSE 


FOR 
Quality, Individuality and Service 





DEMAN CHAIN MFG. Co. 


Office and Factory: 162 W. 34th St. 


NEW YORK 


EAST MIDDLE WEST PACIFIC COAST 
Louis Newman George H. Thomas M. B. Bernstein 
Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















pecialty Jewelry, In Stock 


for the Retail Trade 


Diamonds Chains 
Cuff Links Watches Diamond Mountings 


Diamond Jewelry in Platinum and Gold, Etc. 


Brooches Rings 


We search the markets for leaders in jewelry that make handsome profits for you. We offer 
you a variety of designs in 14Kt. Scarf Pins at 95c. each and up. Platinum Plated on 14Kt. 
Gold Scarf Pins at $1.85 each and up, set with sapphires and plain, Solid 14 Kt. Cuff Links at 
$2.40 per pair and up, and others at slightly higher prices. 


Send Us an Initial Order and Compare Our Values with Others. We can furnish anything 
you need at prices that will please and repay you. 


LOUIS SCHAFRANSKY 


Write Us at Once. We Ship the Same Day Your Order Is Received. 











9-11 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO JEWELERS MEET 


Representatives of All Branches of the In- 
dustry Attend Dinner and Theatre 
Under Auspices of 24-Karat Club 


BurraLo, 'N. Y., Feb. 3—Over 50 repre- 
sentatives of all the branches of the jewelry 
industry attended the “Theater Night Stag,” 
the first 1923 event on the program of the 
24-Karat Club of Buffalo on the evening of 
Jan. 30. 

Following an enjoyable evening’s enter- 
tainment at Shea’s vaudeville house, the 
members adjourned to Laube’s Cafeteria, 
where a light luncheon was served during 
which a musical and vocal entertainment 
was heard. 

After refreshments were served, Ralph 
Smith, vice-president of the club, who pre- 
sided in the absence of President Arthur 
Block, through illness, introduced the two 
guests of the evening, John Ballard, sales 
manager of the Bulova Watch Co., and 
Simon Guggenheim, New York diamond im- 
porter. Both of these men, in a few well- 
chosen words, thanked the club for the pleas- 
ant time they had enjoyed. 

The members then unanimously adopted 
the following resolution recommended by 
the board of directors: 

“Upon recommendation of any member of 
the club, city salesmen and other sales em- 
ployes of such member may be received into 
membership of the club by the board of di- 
rectors.” 

The membership of the club at present is 
comprised of executives only, but with the 
adoption of this resolution a large field is 
thrown open whereby it will be possible to 
considerably extend the membership. 

Frank Ehrenfried, president of the Buf- 
falo Retail Jewelers’ Association, appealed 
to the members of the 24-Karat Club to co- 
operate in ridding the jewelry business of 
the illegitimate auctions, which he declared 
were really a greater menace to the public 
than to the retal jewelers. He explained that 
the bill which is to be presented to the legis- 
lature at the present session will remedy the 
evil of “fly-by-night” auctions, while at the 
same time throwing ample protection about 
legitimate auctions. 

H. F. Van Der Voort, Jr., chairman of 
the entertainment committee, then outlined 
plans for the next function of the club, 
which will be held in the Summer and take 
the form of a picnic. He asked that mem- 
bers suggest features that might be incor- 
porated in such an outing and that the com- 
mittee, if feasible, would make use of them. 








New Jersey Retail Jewelers Hold Monthly 
Meeting at Newark 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 3—The January 
meeting of the New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ 
Association was held at Dr. Jiarme’s Res- 
taurant, Central Ave. A dinner preceded 
the business session. President Jean R. 
Tach, of this city, presided. Many matters 
of interest to jewelers were discussed in- 
formally. 

It was reported that the co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign conducted by the jewel- 
ers of Newark and vicinity during the re- 
cent holidays was a great success. For sev- 
eral years Newark jewelers have conducted 
co-operative advertising campaigns, and with 
much success. The campaign this year, 
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however, was more extensive, including 
North Jersey cities more distant from New- 
ark than have hitherto united in the move- 
ment. Also, this year, the campaign was 
co-ordinated with the National Campaign 
of the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, the advertising copy of the na- 
tional organization being used, with the ad- 
dition of the names and addresses of the 
jewelers co-operating in the campaign. 

Richard P. Hurtdegen, secretary of the 
New Jersey Association, was in charge of 
the campaign. 


SIGNED PROMISSORY NOTE 











“Talking Machine Agent” Induces Jeweler 
to Sign Contract Which Proves to 
Be Promise to Pay $262 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 3.—How essential 
it is for retail jewelers, particularly those 
smaller ones in outlying communities or 
small towns, to scrutinize any document 
which they are asked to sign, is most 
forcibly illustrated in an incident which 
came to light in this city last week. 

In April, 1921, a talking machine com- 
pany sent an agent to Buffalo, who visited 
certain jewelers in Black Rock and else- 
where, and on the plea that he was estab- 
lishing an agency of the machines, induced 
several of these jewelers to sign a contract. 

The agent represented that the talking 
machines were sent to the local agent on 
consignment and if not sold could be re- 
turned. Among others who signed these 
papers for the agent was Agostino Pepe, 
who conducts a small retail jewelry store 
at 1876 Niagara St. 

Later it transpired that this so-called con- 
tract was in the nature of a promissory 
note and it was represented that the promis- 
sory note had gotten into the hands of a 
savings bank which was thus able to pose 
as a bona fide holder for value on the -col- 
lection of the note. 

As a matter of fact, Agostino Pepe noti- 
fied ‘the talking machine company not to 
send the machine to him, repudiating the 
alleged contract, so that he never received 
anything in consideration of the note. But 
the alleged bona fide holders of the note 
were able to secure a judgment against him 
to the amount of $262.35. 

This information has been made avail- 
able to THe JeEwerers’ CircuLar through 
Thomas E. Boyd, 436-440 Prudential build- 
ing, attorney for Mr, Pepe, who believes 
other jewelers may be warned against this 
and similar schemes. Mr. Boyd points out 
that in this case an innocent merchant’s 
credit was injured. 








Utica, N. Y., Jewelers Miss Two Diamond 
Rings After Visit of a Woman and 
Police Are Notified 

Utica, N. Y., Feb. 1—Police are looking 
for a woman suspected of stealing two dia- 
mond rings from the store of Cadogan & 
Sons, of Columbia St. 

The woman called at the store to look at 
diamond rings. She was shown several, and 
told the clerk she would return later. After 
she had gone the two rings, each containing 
a diamond weighing a little more than a 
third of a carat, were missed. Then the 
police were notified. 
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Itinerary of Walter Mellor, Field Secretary 
of the American National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Assn., Who Is Now Touring 
the Southern States 


Witmincton, N. C., Feb. 1.—Walter H. 
Mellor, field secretary of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association, who has 
been making a campaign for membership 
through Virginia, as told in the last issue 
of THE JEweELers’ CIRCULAR, is now finish- 
ing up a similar campaign in North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Mellor started his work in 
Winston-Salem, Jan. 25, and worked through 
Greensboro, Durham, Raleigh, Wilson, 
Rocky Mount, Washington, being due in 
Wilmington today. He will conduct meet- 
ings and visit jewelers in Fayetteville, Feb. 
2, in Charlotte, Feb. 7, in Salisbury, Feb. 8. 
and in Asheville, Feb. 9. 

From this State, Mr. Mellor goes first to 
Georgia, then Florida, and in turn, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. His itinerary in these States being 
as follows: 

Georcia: Savannah, Feb. 12; Augusta, 
Feb. 13; Athens, Feb. 14; Rome, Feb. 15; 
Cartersville, Feb. 16; Macon, Feb. 17, 19; 
Atlanta, Feb. 20; Columbus, Feb. 26; 
Americus, Feb. 27; Albany, Feb. 27; 
Thomasville, Feb, 28; Valdosta, March 1; 
Cordele, March 2. 

Fioripa : Jacksonville, March 7; Daytona, 
March 8; Miami, March 9, 11; Sanford, 
March 12; Orlando, March 13; Lakeland, 
March 14; Tampa, March 16, 18; Ocala, 
March 19; Gainesville, March 20; Talla- 
hassee, March 20; Pensacola, March 21. 


ALABAMA:: Mobile, March 22; Mont- 
gomery, March 23; Dothan, March 26; 
Selma, March 27; Lanett, March 28; 


Opelika, March 29; Birmingham, March 30, 
31; Anniston, April 2; Gadsden, April 3; 
Albany, April 4; Sheffield, April 5; Tusca- 
loosa, April 6. 

Missitssipp1: Meridian, April 7; Tupelo, 
April 9; Watervalley, April 10; Jackson, 
April 11; Hattiesburg, April 12; Laurel, 
April 13; Biloxi, April 14; Vicksburg, April 
30; Natchez, May 1; Brookhaven, May 1; 
Winona, May 2; Greenwood, May 2; Green- 
ville, May 3, 4; Clarksdale, May 5. 

Lovuts!1ANA: New Orleans, April 29; Mor- 
gan City, April 23; LaFayette, April 23; 
Lake Charles, April 24; Baton Rouge, April 
25; Alexandria, April 26; Shreveport, April 
27; Monroe, April 28. 

TENNESSEE: Memphis, May 7; Jackson, 
May 8, 9; Clarksville, May 10; Nashville. 
May 11; Chattanooga, May 14; Cleveland, 
May 15; Knoxville, May 16; Johnson City. 
May 17; Bristol, May 17. 

Kentucky: Middlesboro, May 18, Dan- 
ville, May 19; Frankfort, May 19; Lexing- 
ton, May 21; Winchester, May 22; Ashland, 
May 23; Covington, Newport, Dayton, May 
24-26; Louisville, May 28; Owensboro, May 
29: Henderson, May 29, and Paducah, 
May 31. 








The firm of Johnson & Bogatz, 53 Stokes 
building, Indianapolis, Ind., has been dis- 
solved. A new concern has been formed 
under the style of Bogatz & Co., with 
which Mr. Johnson has no connection. 
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The Most Practical Three-Piece Case 


First time ever made 
in 25-year White Gold 
Filled Rectangular 








Notice artistic engraving 
on bezel of new 3-piece 
case. 


Movement and ring set in 
case. Permits you to see 
movement and quality of 
case at same time. 
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This case shuts tight, but device at left enables 
opening with ease. Small notch in ring makes it 
easy to lift it out of bezel for casing. 


We also manufacture a high grade line of latest 
shapes in 14K and 20K gold, also 25 year gold 
filled cases in 834, 934 and 1014 Ligne. 


Send for a Selection of Our Cases Through Your Wholesaler 


DIEL WATCH CASE CoO., Inc. 


“Makers of Good Watch Cases } 
feats oy COA, Mat ae om 
Genes 309 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y.) qgerarte 


14KARAT e 14 KARAT 




















y WALTER LAMPL_ _ TEL. CORTLANDT 3998 RN OP. 
~  § MAIDEN LANE SS ae 
NEW YORK 


86660000 
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MADE IN ALL COLORS GOLD 
{OKT. 14 KT. 1&8 KT. & PLATINUM 


JUMP RINGS 
SOLDERED OR OPEN 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM T. CARTER 





Senior Member of Carter, Gough & Co. Dies 
in Newark in His 74th Year 

It was with deep sorrow and regret that 
members of the jewelry trade, Wednesday, 
learned of the death of William T. Carter, 
senior member of the firm of Carter, Gough 
& Co, New York and Newark, one of the 
oldest manufacturing jewelry concerns in 
the country, Mr. Carter having passed away 
at his home, 1021 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 
Tuesday evening, after an illness of several 
months. Though Mr. Carter’s intimate 
friends knew he was ailing, the seriousness 
of his condition was not realized, particu- 
larly as he had taken a turn for the better 
only a few days before, so the report of his 
death came as a surprise and a shock to 
those outside of his immediate family. 

The funeral service was held Friday after- 
noon at 2:30 from the First Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. William J. Dawson, pastor of 
the church, officiating at the services, as- 
sisted by Rev. J. Franklin Carter, brother 
of the deceased, interment being at Rose- 
dale Cemetery, Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Carter, who was 73 years old, had 
long been a member of the jewelry trade, 
though he had many important interests out- 
side of the industry. He was the son of 
the late Aaron Carter, who for years was 
looked upon as the dean of the jewelry in- 
dustry of New York and Newark, and the 
founder of the business to which the son 
succeeded. 

Deceased was a native of Newark, having 
been born in that city Sept. 28, 1849, and 
his parents were direct descendants of New- 
ark’s first settlers. The ancestors of his 
father, Aaron Carter, came from England, 
first settling in Connecticut in 1662 and then 
coming on to Newark, while his mother, 
Elizabeth Camp Tuttle, was a descendant of 
William Camp. who, in 1666, was given 
an original grant by the King of England 
to what is now the Broad’ St. section of 
our great manufacturing jewelry city. The 
house in which Mr. Carter was born still 
stands at the corner of Broad and Green 
Sts though it is over a century since it 
was first erected. 

As a boy, Mr. Carter received his educa- 
tion in the schools of Newark and after 
graduating from the Newark Academy, went 
to the Phillip’s Academy at Andover, Mass., 
where he prepared for Princeton University. 
He entered Princeton and graduated with 
the class of 1871 with a B. A. degree and 
later obtained the Master’s Degree in Arts. 

After he had graduated from college he 
entered into the jewelry business of his 
father, which had been founded Nov. 1, 1841, 
under the name of Pennington, Carter and 
Doremus, and under the style of A. Carter, 
Jr; A. Carter, Jr., & Co.; Carter, Beeman 
& Pierson; Carter & Pierson;-Carter, Pier- 
son & Hale; Carter, Hale & Co., and Carter, 
Howkins & Dodd, continued successfully 
up to that time. When the deceased en- 
tered the firm in 1886 it was known as 
Carter, Sloan & Co. Later, it was Carter, 
Hastings & Howe, Carter, Howe & Co., and 
since Jan. 1, 1915, Carter, Gough & Co. On 
the death of his father, Aaron Carter, in 

» he became senior member of the house. 

In addition to his jewelry interests, Mr. 

Carter had large interests in other lines, 
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being a director of the Prudential Insurance 
Co., of which his father was one of the 
founders and in which he served on the 
executive, finance and auditing committees ; 
he was a director of the American Insur- 
ance Co.; a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Howard Savings Institution; 
a trustee and former vice-president of the 
Newark Academy, and an executive member 
of the Newark Museum Association. 

A public-spirited citizen interested in all 
that made for the welfare of his industry, 
his city and his church, Mr. Carter gave 
his aid to civic and religious work in many 
ways. As a member of a committee of 100 
he aided in the celebration of Newark’s 
250th anniversary and among other work he 
was an active member of the memorial com- 
mittee appointed to erect a memorial to the 
men who died overseas. A sincere and ar- 
dent Christian, he was actively connected 











THE LATE WILLIAM T, CARTER 


with the First Presbyterian Church of New- 
ark, of which he was an elder; and for 
many years clerk of the session, and was ac- 
tive in religious and civic affairs. At Spring 
Lake, where he had a Summer home, he 
was a trustee of the Spring Lake Presby- 
terian Church. In charitable work he was 
generous, ready and willing to assist the 
needy, and in social and fraternal work he 
also played his part, being a governor of 
the Essex Club, Newark; a member of the 
Lawyers’ Club, New York; a member of 
the Pilgrim Society of New York, and of 
the Masonic Fraternity. He was also a 
trustee of the Maiden Lane Historical So- 
ciety and during his college days at Prince- 
ton a member of the Zeta Psi Society. 

Mr. Carter was married June 2, 1875, 
to Miss Sophie A. Condict, and is survived 
by his widow, three sons, William T.. Car- 
ter, Jr., J. Nelson Carter, and Kenneth K. 
Carter, and one daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
C. Carter. Surviving him also are three 
brothers, Rev. J. Franklin Carter, of New- 
ark; Ernest T. Carter, and Dr. Herbert E. 
Carter, of New York; his step-mother, Mrs. 
Aaron Carter. 

The Maiden Lane Historical Society, of 
which Mr. Carter was a trustee, held a 
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special meeting on Friday afternoon, at 
which time the members voted to send a 
floral piece and also to adopt resolutions 
expressing regret at Mr. Carter's. death. 
The meeting was presided over by George 
E. Fahys, vice-president. It was decided 
to have the resolutions engrossed and sent 
to the family of the deceased. Albert UI- 
mann was appointed as chairman of the com- 
mittee for this purpose. 

Harry C. Larter represented the Maiden 
Lane Historical Society at the funeral 
services which were attended by a large 
delegation from the jewelry trade and about 
100 of the employes of Carter, Gough & Co. 








FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Louis Meyer, Kansas City, Mo., Celebrates 
Golden Anniversary of His Connection 
with the Jewelry Trade 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5.—Louis Meyer, 
president of the Meyer Jewelry Co., cele- 
brates his 50th anniversary in the jewelry 
business on Feb. 7. 

Mr. Meyer began his career as an ap- 
prentice in Washington, D. C. and served 
four years, receiving $1 a week the first 
year and one additional dollar a week each 
year thereafter. At the age of 16 he was 
foreman of the shop, and when 20 years of 
age went to Colorado. After a few years 
there he came to Kansas City and estab- 
lished the present business, which has grown 
since then from a one-man shop to one oe- 
cupying 10,000 square feet of space and em- 
ploying 135 people. 

His first city job was from Altman & Co., 
and the first out-of-town job was from Zim- 
merman’s Jewelry Co., Warrensburg, Mo., 
and he is very proud that these are still 
regular customers. 

During last year his son, Leon, was ad- 
mitted to the business and is now studying 
all branches of the business preparing him- 
self to assume the management. Mr. Meyer 
has received many congratulations and his 
host of friends hope he will have many more 
years of good health and usefulness. 








HELD ON THREE CHARGES 
es 
Man Arrested After He Is Alleged to Have 
Held Up and Robbed Los Angeles 
Jeweler 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Jan. 31.—Henry Sat- 
terlee, arrested recently on a charge of hold- 
ing up and robbing Charles Horwitz, of 
the Palace Gem & Jewelry Co., at his home, 
was held for trial on the three charges of 
burglary, robbery and grand larceny. 

He is reported to have gone to Mr. Hor- 
witz’s residence to see two diamonds adver- 
tised for sale and after inspecting then’ went 
away ostensibly to get the necessary money 
and to have returned later and when Mr. 
Horwitz brought out the stones to have 
held him up at the muzzle of a gun and 
escaped with the gems. 

By some mistake, it is alleged that 
he took one of them to Mr. Horwitz’s store 
and tried to sell it. Jos. Davidson, Mr. 
Horwitz’s partner, claimed that he recog- 
nized the ring and detained the man till a 
policeman could be called and had him ar- 
rested. 
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We Can Deliver Your Clock Immediately— 


Because we carry every popular and salable make and pattern of clock in our comprehensive stock, 
that totals thousands of clocks, always on hand in our salesroom and adjacent storeroom that we can 
pack and ship as soon as your order is received. 





Don’t permit your customer to become aggrieved because he must wait—it isn’t necessary 


When you can conveniently do so, call on us 
at our salesroom, and investigate our system 
and plan of service that entitles us to the dis- 
tinction of being the best equipped, and most 
efficient clock house, catering especially to the 
jewelry trade. : 
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Wholesale Distributors for 


Seth Thomas Clock Co. 


Sessions Clock Co. New Haven Clock Co. 
Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. Waterbury Clock Co. 
Western Clock Co. Herschede Hall Clock Co. 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. Ansonia Clock Co. 


The E. Ingraham Clock Co. 


Wm. Hobbs Clock Co., Inc. 10-12 Maiden Lane, New York 
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NATIONAL WATCH CO., Ine. 


64 Fulton Street, New York 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


.... WATCHES.... 


High Class Platinum Diamond Watches 


Buy the Watch That Sells 
Know From Whom You Buy 


All Our Watches Fully Guaranteed—Complete Line of Material and Parts 
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May 14 to 21 Selected as National Silver Week 








Officials of Retail Jewelers’ Association and Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ 
Association Choose Dates for Campaign to Stimulate Interest 
in This Class of Merchandise 

















After considerable discussion between of- 
ijcials of the retail jewelers and the silver- 
ware manufacturers and others, it was 
announced last week that it has been gener- 
ally agreed to designate May 14 to 21 as 
“National Silver Week” throughout the 
United States and enlist the co-operation 
and aid of all jewelers and manufacturers 
and others interested in sterling silverware 
in getting this fact before the public. 

While we have had silverware weeks in 
the past, there has been no particular uni- 
fjormity in connection therewith, different 
weeks having been designated by different 
manufacturers and dealers and different 
weeks used in different parts of the coun- 
try, with the result that the full benefit of 
the advertising which would naturally come 
o silver from the designation of one spe- 
cial week for its purchase, has been in part 
lost. The effort was made this year to 
have all elements in the silver trade com- 
bine on one week for all the country and, as 
noted in a recent issue, the sterling silver 
manufacturers agreed to designate some 
week in May for this purpose. As a result 
of negotiations between Edward H. Huf- 
nagel, president of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, and the officials 
of the Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ 
Association and after consultation between 
Mr. Hufnagel and othérs with the trade press 
and the National Jewelers’ Publicity Asso- 
ciation, the week of May 14 to 21 was de- 
cided upon, and the trade is being notified 
to this effect. 

National Silver Week, as now designated, 
has the backing of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, the Sterling 
Silverware Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Jewelers’ Publicity Association, 
as well as horological associations and the 
‘rade press, and arrangements are now being 
made through all these bodies to interest 
every retailer and manufacturer of silver- 
ware in getting behind the movement to the 
fullest extent for the purpose of stimulating 
greater interest in sterling silverwares and 
increasing their sales to the public. 

President Hufnagel, of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’. Association, who has 
made the final arrangements with the Ster- 
ling Silverware Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in Chicago recently and conferred with 
the advertising manager of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association, who has 
consented to prepare copy for retail jewelers 
to push this silverware on this particular 
week and also enlist the interest of the 
newspaper publishers throughout the coun- 
try who will solicit special advertising on 
this line in their respective cities. Through 
its Eulletin, the A. N. R. J. A. will work 
directly with its members to put the matter 
before them and stress the advantages of 
concerted action in the strongest possible 
way. President Hufnagel has also written 
to manufacturers of silverware outside of 
the association asking their co-operation. A 
copy of one of his letters to a leading con- 


cern in the metropolis read as follows: 
PRESIDENT HUFNAGEL’S LETTER 

“The members of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, in collabora- 
tion with the Sterling Silverware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association, the trade press, trav- 
eling salesmen and field secretaries, are 
planning to conduct a National Silver Week, 
May 14 to 21. The purpose of this move- 
ment is to stimulate a greater interest in 
sterling silverwares and to increase the sale 
of this class of merchandise. 

“In order to thoroughly organize the work 
our association wishes to make the following 
suggestion : 

“That the manufacturers use their adver- 
tising space in national publications during 
the intervening months to create an interest 
in the forthcoming special displays which 
will be made by the retail jewelers through- 
out the country. 

“That they furnish advertising material, 
such as cuts, stickers, window cards, etc., 
also helpful suggestions respecting the 
decoration of window display advertising, to 
the retail jewelers requesting the same. 

“While in Chicago on Saturday last, I 
conferred with L. H. Copeland, advertising 
manager of the Jewelry Department of the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Association, and 
he has consented to prepare copy for the 
retail jewelers, also enlist the interest of 
newspaper publishers throughout the coun- 
try to the extent of having them solicit ad- 
vertising of the retail jewelers in their 
respective cities, 

“This is a general movement which has 
finally come to a focus after many years of 
thought and deliberation by those interested 
in the industry. Our association, through 
the A. N. R. J. A. Bulletin, which reaches 
approximately 5,000 retail jewelers in the 
country, will work directly with our con- 
stituents and will do everything within its 
power to have the retail trade take its full 
share of responsibility in connection with 
this campaign, 

“We hope to have 100 per cent co-oper- 
ation from all sources and are confident of 
success, if everyone will work in harmony 
with this general plan. 

“Yours very truly, 
“(Signed) Epw. H. Hurnacet.” 

An announcement of Secretary Taggart of 
the Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, last week, was as follows: 

“For a number of years there have been 
indications of the need of concerted effort in 
the sale of Sterling silver in the retail stores. 
Other industries and activities have devel- 
oped concentrated effort once or twice a year 
in the form of special days, weeks, or other 
periods. The entire industry gets behind the 
campaign and in advertising and window 
displays, enthusiasm in the trade, cleaning 
up stock and other activities, there is a de- 
velopment of real appreciation for the 
product, to the manifest benefit of the entire 
industry. 
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“THE JEweELers’ Circutar has, on a num- 
ber of occasions, suggested that there should 
be some co-operative effort along this line, 
to develop not only the immediate sale of 
but a real interest in Sterling silver. 

“A movement such as this requires leader- 
ship in its inception, and organization and 
co-operation for its successful development. 
There has never been in the industry any 
sterling silverware week, and the need for 
it has been apparent. 

“At a recent meeting of the Sterling Sil- 
verware Manufacturers’ Association it was 
decided to take the initiative in inaugurating 
a Sterling Silver Week, and the association 
has fixed as the ideal time the week com- 
mencing May 14. This campaign, with the 
co-operation of all in the industry, will cul- 
minate in the retail jeweler developing sub- 
stantial sales of ‘Sterling’ just prior to the 
graduation and wedding season in June, as- 
sist in unloading surplus stock, increase the 
turnover, make room for the fresh stock 
and will furnish an ideal means for educa- 
tion propaganda to the consumer. 

“The association last year published 
monthly letters of an educational and in- 
structive nature to the retail dealers, which 
were received with appreciation, and as a 
result of the success of this work, the asso- 
ciation has determined upon an enlarged 
educational campaign during the present 
year. 

“The members of the association co-oper- 
ating in this campaign planned to invite the 
co-operation of the retail jeweler, the whole- 
saler, the jobber, trade papers and other 
interests toward making this week mem- 
orable in the annals of the industry and 
one which will reflect its substantial ad- 
vantages in the balance sheet of all con- 
cerned, 

“It is planned that the members of the 
association will shortly send to retail deal- 
ers, who are their customers, a plan of the 
campaign as outlined here, seeking the co- 
operation of such retail jeweler, and provid- 
ing him with a return postal card upon 
which he may indicate his interest and de- 
sire to co-operate. Any jeweler who does 
not receive such plan may obtain it by 
writing to the association’s office in New 
York. 

“The members of the association will 
co-operate and advise with their customers 
respecting newspaper advertising, display 
cards, cuts and mats for the Sterling Silver 
Week. It is anticipated that the individual 
members of the association, in co-operation 
with their customers, will lend such as- 
sistance as may be desired in featuring spe- 
cial patterns or designs, or in otherwise 
assisting the retailer in any special cam- 
paign that he may have in mind to be de- 
veloped. P 

“The association will furnish through its 
members to their customers, a pair of hand- 
some window cards for use during this 
week. These cards will be of an educa- 
tional and inspirational nature, dealing with 
Sterling silver, what it is, its place in the 
home, its value as a gift, its beauty and 
utility. The reading matter on the cards 
will be of a general nature, and will con- 
form to any special display or development 
of the Sterling Silver Week that the indi- 
vidual jeweler may have in mind. 


“The plan has the enthusiastic support of 
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Exclusive U. S. Agents for the well-known ETERNA Watches. 
8 Day and 1 Day Leather Traveling Clocks with and without 
alarm. 


Fine Enamel Boudoir Clocks: 8°4L., 9°4L., 10L., 1044L., 544L., 
6L. and 6%L., 14K. and 18K. in all descriptions; Diamond 
Platinum Watches; 17L. Flat Model Men’s Watches in all 
jewels and grades as well as Stop Watches, Splits, Football 
Timers and Chronographs. 


ULYSSE NARDIN Watches, Repeaters and Chronographs. 


Lorraine Watch Co., Ine. 
I. Efrus H. C. Cohen 
12 John St., New York 
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Advanced Suggestions — Unusual Effects 


and Different 


George H. Cahoone Co. 


Sales and Display Rooms 


200 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office 
29 E. Madison St. 


New York City 


Factory 
7 Beverly St., Providence, R. I. 
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Mr. Edward H. Hufnagel, the president of 
the American National Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, and it is believed that the mem- 
bers of that association will heartily co- 
operate in this plan, as they have in the 
past, with all effort made to widen and de- 
velops the sale of Sterling. ; 

“Tt is believed that the manufacturers in 
the association who are national advertisers, 
will devote space to the Sterling silver 
week, and that local advertising, done by 
the retailers, will be developed to a con- 
centration in Sterling advertisement in that 
week. The co-operation of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association, which has 
so remarkably developed the “Gifts that 
Last” campaign, has indicated its willing- 
ness to co-operate for this week. That 
association believes that all branches of the 
jadustry need the benefits of publicity, and 
that a Sterling Silver Week will be of ad- 
vantage to retailers in a broad way, as well 
as in the immediate benefits. 

“It is believed that the wholesalers will 
also co-operate, and that the efforts of the 
Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and its members, to make the week 
of May 14 one memorable in the industry, 
will be sure of accomplishment. 

“Many details respecting the development 
of the campaign remain to be worked out, 
but the general plan is as given above and 
indicates a co-operation toward the estab- 
lishment of what ought to be a permanent 
feature in the industry, which speaks well 
for the future of Sterling for manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer. 

“THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR will from time 
to time carry items of interest in the de- 
velopment of this campaign. 

“The Sterling Silver Week will furnish 
an effective opportunity for retailer, whole- 
saler and manufacturer, to demonstrate the 
value of co-operative publicity in educational 
work, centered in a Sterling drive, and ought 
to furnish a key to educational work with 
the consumer on what Sterling is, what it 
represents in the home, and to its possessor.” 








Platinum Wedding Rings Not Growing in 
Popularity in England Says United 
States Consul General 


Wasuincton, D, C., Feb. 3.—An innova- 
tion of the post-war period are platinum 
wedding rings, reports Consul John F. 
Jewell, at Birmingham, England. The rings 
usually are plain, and in some instances set 
around with diamonds. Even apart from 
the sentiment which attaches to the smooth 
gold bond, platinum is not in the least likely 
to become the vogue. A platinum wedding 
ring of ordinary shape and size costs in 
Birmingham, according to Consul Jewell, 
between £9 and £10, about $41.85 to $46.50 
at the rate of $4.65 to £1, without any 
jewels. It has never had, therefore, more 
than a limited sale. Birmingham manufac- 
turers do not make platinum wedding rings 
for stock, and they report that orders for 
them during the latter part of last year 
were less frequent than in 1921. 

Ringmakers in the Birmingham jewelry 
quarter received better orders during No- 
vember and December than for a long time 
previously, The export trade has been more 
brisk, but it is principally from buyers in 
the United Kingdom that the new impulse 
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has come. Silversmiths have had some very 
good orders, and the electroplaters have a 
considerable amount of work in hand now, 
with more in prospect, Consul Jewell’s re- 
port concluded. 








FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS — 





Diamond Cutting Firm Founded by the Late 
John Wiener Half a Century Ago Now 
Being Conducted by His Sons 


Fifty years in the diamond-cutting busi- 
ness was the event celebrated last Thursday 
by the firm of John Wiener, now located at 
71 Nassau St. New York. Although the 
original founder of the concern, John Wie- 
ner, passed away five years ago, the firm 
still continues under his name, under the 
able guidance of his two sons, Harry L. and 
Jerome Wiener. 

The father of the founder of the concern 
was one of the first three diamond cutters 
to come to America, and upon his arrival 
here was employed in Boston, Mass., by 
Henry P. Morse, pioneer diamond cutter of 
this country. John Wiener was the first ap- 
prentice his father ever undertook to instruct 
in the art of diamond cutting, and after 
learning his trade he came to New York 
and became the foreman for Simon Dessau, 
the first cutter in the metropolis. After Mr. 
Dessau retired from the diamond-cutting 
business, he gave his factory, as well as the 
good-will of the concern, to John Wiener, 
also the facilities for getting rough dia- 
monds from the firm of L. & A. Abrahams, 
of the London Syndicate. 

Mr. Wiener located in Theater Alley, or 
what is now known as 15 John St., and after 
continuing alone for five years, took as a 
partner B. Sugarman, his brother-in-law, 
after which the firm became known as Wie- 
ner & Sugarman. After continuing under 
this style for seven years, the partnership 
was dissolved and the firm was continued 
by John Wiener under his own name. 

Following this dissolution, the business 
was moved to 6 Maiden Lane, where it was 
located for three years, after which quarters 
were taken at 37 John, St. There the busi- 
ness remained for 35 years until the building 
was demolished a few years ago. Two years 
ago the business was moved to 71 Nassau 
St., where it is now located. 

Mr. Wiener died five years ago, and since 
that time the business has been continued by 
his two sons, Harry L. and Jerome Wiener, 
under the name of the founder. Harry Wie- 
ner is a practical diamond cutter, having 
been engaged in the business for 25 years, 
while his brother, Jerome, handles the whole- 
sale transactions for the concern. The firm 
now occupies up-to-date quarters at 71 Nas- 
sau St., which at the present time are under- 
going alterations and when completed will 
afford more room and better facilities. 








Death of Herman Duhme 


CincinnaTl, O., Feb. 6—Herman 
Duhme, at one time widely known in the 
jewelry business of the middle west and 
prominent in Cincinnati business circles, 
died yesterday. Mr. Duhme was a member 
of the old firm of Duhme Bros. & Co., but 
has been out of business for many years. 
He was 72 years old. 
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LABOR BILLS INTRODUCED 





Rhode Island Legislature Considering a 
Number of Bills to Regulate Employ- 
ment Hours of Women and Children 


ProvipENCE, R,iI., Feb, 3.—With the 
Senate at loggerheads :and deadlocked on 
rules and procedure, arid the House mark- 
ing time while waiting for the upper branch 
to complete its otganization, the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island yesterday com- 
pleted the fifth week of its annual session 
without having accomplished any legislation 
of public import. A large number of bills 
have been introduced, several pertaining to 
the industrial conditions of the State. These 
include some half a dozen providing for the 
establishing of a 48-hour week, while one 
by Senator Sanderson, of Johnston, provides 
that all employes in homes shall be subject 
to the same restrictions as to the age and 
hours as employes in the factory itself. 
This latter is an outcome of the report pub- 
lished last May by the United States De- 
partment of Labor concerning child labor in 
which the jewelry industry was caustically 
arraigned because of the conditions that 
were alleged to have been found in Provi- 
dence and vicinity regarding, home employ- 
ment of children by many jewelry manu- 
facturers. 

All of the 48-hour ‘bills apply to women 
and children and provide the number of 
hours that they may be employed during 
any period of 24 hours. Some provide for 
not exceeding nine hours’ *work in any 
period of 24 hours and other: for ten hours 
in 24. Hearings will be given on Feb. 7 
in Room 313 at the State House before the 
judiciary committee on the rising of the 
House on the 48-hour bills. . 

While the 48-hour bills are admittedly 
directed more especially against the employ- 
ment of women and children in the textile 
industry, the provisions thereof are also 
applicable to the other industries of the 
States wherein women and children are em- 
ployed. The 48-hour week in principle is 
being supported by organized labor, but 
singularly, it is being strenuously opposed 
by the various women’s organizations. The 
most of this opposition, however, is be- 
cause women and children are specified and 
the bills do not include similar restrictions 
regarding males. The women’s organiza- 
tions insist upon the application of the 
“equal rights” principle and asks that if 
any legislation is to be passed in this con- 
nection that everyone—man, woman and 
child—be equally considered, 

The bill introduced by Senator Sander- 
son regulating home work has the indorse- 
ment of the Rhode Island Branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association -and of 
the Employers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
as well as practically all of the local indus- 
trial and welfare organizations, 

At the time the report of the Federal in- 
vestigators was published last May it created 
considerable controversy, especially that por- 
tion which referred to the jewelry industry. 
The report stated that from investigations 
made by the Federal agents, upwards of 
5,000 children between the ages of three and 
ten years were engaged in home work, the 
average earnings from which were less than 
one cent an hour. 
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For Ladies! 


APTURE the ladies 


and success is yours! 
It is done every day by 
the jewelers that carry 
beautiful line of 
Shanley Patented Belt 
Buckles—for ladies. 








SOLID 
STERLING SILVER 


TOILETWARE 
NOVELTIES 
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ALSO MAKERS OF 
THE FAMOUS THOMAE ENAMELS 


THE THOMAE CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 347 Fifth Ave. 















Dainty, narrow buckles 
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for sport wear, in gold, 
silver and enamel inlaid. 











And belts, of course. 
We have fresh stocks, of 
finest leathers—walrus, 
pigskin and harness. 





B. M. Shanley Jr. Co. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


11-13 Governor St. Newark, N. J. 
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The News from England 











Speculation as to Effect on Diamond Market of Trouble Between France and 
Germany—Jeweled Treasures from the Pharaoh Tombs—Asks That Dis- 
abled Soldier Diamond Workers Be Put to Work—Silver Coins 
Stored in London Tower 














Lonpon, Jan. 24.—The trade is asking 
itself here what effect the Ruhr occupation 
is likely to have on the diamond market. 
It is thought that in the event of serious 
friction between France and Germany with 
all the Bolshevik possibilities entailed, so 
far as Germany and Russia are concerned, 
that the diamond will be resorted to as an 
ideal medium for investment of a safe and 
portable nature. In the present temper of 
the German people diamond dealers here are 
inclined to think that the transfer of busi- 
ness and industrial assets into precious 
stones is not such a long way off as some 
people are disposed to believe. Sooner than 
submit indefinitely to French bossism, they 
think, the Germans would join Russia. A 
possible sudden demand for diamonds from 
this quarter would boost the market. 

* * * 


Considerable interest is being shown here 
in silver mines and markets as well as in 
gold and diamonds. This week has seen a 
remarkable leap in Selukwe silver mine 
shares, the market price advancing from a 
little over $2 each to nearly $4. Huge 
business has been done in these, the shares 
exchanging hands in the street after official 
hours on the Stock Exchange. Last year 
the shares were selling around 25 cents each. 
One day’s turnover in these silver mining 
shares was around 70,000 shares. One cause 
of the activity is the cablegram announcing 
a new silver vein on the B. C. Silver Mines 
property in British Columbia which adjoins 


the gold-silver mine controlled by the 
Guggenheims. The Selukwe company, 
originally, was a Rhodesian concern. 

* * * 


As announced at the recent De Beers 
meeting holders of deferred shares in the 
Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Mining Co. 
are now being offered one De Beers de- 
ferred share for two of the Premier shares, 
the offer remaining open until the end of 
March. It is said that nearly two-thirds 
of the Premier’s deferred share capital 
already is held by De Beers Consolidated. 

* * * 


Jeweled treasures from the Pharaoh 
tombs continue to make their appearance in 
the light of a modern world. Cataloging 
and indexing and packing now going on 
frenziedly at Luxor, Egypt, indicates the 
value that the explorers place upon speedy 
transfer of the wonderful treasures of the 
Tut-ankh-Amen tomb opened up by Lord 
Carnarvon and Howard Carter. The 
former has been lecturing in London on the 
find. Some of the latest discoveries include 
small ebony chairs adorned with ivory in- 
laid work and presumably used by Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s children. Two wheels of the chariot 
used by the Pharaonic king showed signs 
of rim wear, but the hubs were encrusted 
with large rings studded with precious 
stones. 


The engagement of the Duke of York and 
the selection by Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
the prospective bride, of a betrothal ring of 
sapphire and diamonds, has stimulated the 
usual interest in good gems for society wed- 
dings and has given the engagement ring 
designers and jewelers another lead in com- 
ing fashions for the current Spring and 
Summer. There is much excitement in the 
jewelry trade apropos of the coming royal 
ceremony in April. Mr. Bert, the Vigo 
street jeweler, got the job of supplying the 
betrothal ring. He sent a number of samples 
to Buckingham Palace—chiefly sapphire and 
diamond half hoops. The final choice (an 
extremely light platinum setting containing 
a central rich blue sapphire from Kashmir— 
considered here to be the finest sapphire in 
London—and flanked either side by an ex- 
ceptionally large diamond perfectly cut) was 
made by the couple. As the selected ring 
was too large for the Lady Elizabeth’s finger 
the jeweler had to make alterations in it. 
The reduction in size, however, would tend 
to mar the effect of the setting so permission 
was obtained to reset the stones. By work- 
ing late into the night the ring was delivered 
at the palace on time. The platinum setting 
is so fine that when the ring is on the finger 
practically nothing but the gems are visible. 

* * * 


The vanishing gold premium has prompted 
the Transvaal gold mining folk to balance 
this loss by some practical form of economy 
in working works. It is believed this can 
be done by a saving in stores costs during 
the year. For 1923 it is predicted that stores 
costs generally will be from 50 to 62 cents 
per ton milled lower. A normal monthly 
average of tons milled, the Transvaal mag- 
nates say, is (taking the Witwatersrand 
mines as an instance) 2,000,000 or more. 
The contemplated saving thus is likely to 
work out at around 12% to 15 million 
dollars per year which should compensate 
the gold mining companies for any loss sus- 
tained in receding gold premiums. 

x k * 

Leo Weinthall, editor of African World, 
has written to the press asking if the 
government cannot be influenced into giv- 
ing assistance to disabled soldiers who were 
trained as diamond cutters and polishers 
when the late Sir Bernard Oppenheimer 
opened the Brighton diamond cutting works 
and who now are in a bad way as a result 
of the closing down of that south coast fac- 
tory. Weinthall thinks it a pity, now that 
the diamond business is again active, that 
the Brighton works are not set going again 
with government assistance. While the 
Brighton works were running several hun- 
dred disabled men were kept busy cutting 
and polishing diamonds and the work was 
done so well that millions of dollars’ worth 
of cut stones were disposed of in Amster- 
dam and other continental centers of the 
diamond trade. When the diamond busi- 
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ness slumped the organizers of the English 
diamond cutting establishment were re- 
luctantly compelled to cut down their ac- 
tivities. 

* * * 

Surplus silver coinage is being stored in 
dungeons beneath the massive and hoary old 
Tower of London. The great underground 
rooms in which the unwanted silver reposes 
are below the level of the Thames river. 
One could hardly choose a safer deposit 
chamber in the world than this. Armed 
police, “Beefeaters,” electrical devices and 
military guards keep watch over the treasure 
houses of the tower. For, apart from this 
silver there is the famous jewel house con- 
taining the royal jewels and including the 
Star of Africa, cut from the famous Cul- 
linan diamond. 








AN INTERESTING LETTER 


New York Diamond Importers Receive De- 
tails as to Conditions at Diamond Mines 


An interesting letter written from London, 
Eng., on Dec. 29, was received recently by 
Ingomar, Goldsmith & Co., 180 Broadway, 
New York, from their rough diamond syn- 
dicate broker. The communication contains 
some valuable information about the foreign 
diamond market, and also points out that 
the old method of flooring blueground to 
get at the diamonds is being eliminated and 
in its place the miners are using crushing 
machines. 

In the course of the letter the writer says 
as follows: 

“The imports of brilliants and precious 
stones to the United States this year must 
amount to formidable figures; if the bulk of 
it has been consumed, the jewelry trade will 
have found its footing once more. 

“Stocks in rough of current sizes and 
qualities have been exhausted long since 
and what is coming forward finds easy pur- 
chasers. 

“De Beers Co., like Jagersfontein, started 
washing the remaining blueground on their 
floors to keep the market supplied and to 
convert this valuable asset into cash. 

“Flooring of blueground will be done away 
with in future as the different mines have 
been fully equipped with crushing machines 
for direct treatment. The time may still 
be distant when hauling ground from the 
mines and simultaneous washing will be 
deemed judicious. Without demand supplies 
cannot be moved unless at great loss, of 
which the last year gave ample proof in all 
directions. 

“The Premier Co., being associated with 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, worked continually on a small scale 
and is gradually increasing its production. 

“Of course, cost of production filays the 
most important part, and as such falls heav- 
ily on the deep mines at the Cape, and it 
will be essential to obtain higher values for 
restricted output in future to make both 
ends meet. 

“Congo and Guinea diamonds are at pres- 
ent in firm holding and it is possible to 
regulate prices to a nicety without any dis- 
comfort to the trade.” 











B. J. Graves will open a jewelry store 
at Madison, Nebr. 
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Che Most Successful 
Jeweler in Each Town 
is the one Who is the First 
to Show the New Items 


G. J. KNAPP 


€ 


We fully realize the value of the 
above statement and part of our 
SERVICE is to show you the 


new numbers as soon as possible. 


Wealso realize that not only must 
the watches be new, but, at the 
same time, must represent full 
value for the price you pay. 


To rated jewelers, we would be 
pleased to send our latest folder 
illustrating some watches which 
have not as yet been offered to 
the trade. 


Clip the coupon, mail it to us 


NOW and a copy will be sent by 


return mail. 


€ 


Ghe 
LLOYD WATCH Co. 


INCORPORATED 
“Where Satisfaction Is Insured’’ 


97-99 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


COUPON 


ae 





Gentlemen: 


Kindly send us by return mail, FREE of 
charge, a copy of your illustrated folder. 
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Jewelry 
Designer 


G. Pohli 


56 W. 45th St. 


New York 
Phone Vanderbilt 6454 


Original 
Ideas 











Dissatisfied Customers 


Frequently you have a rush order that would 
seriously cripple the normal run of your pro- 
duction in your shop or, perhaps, your present 
outside source of supply is not giving you the 
service to which you believe you are entitled. 
It is for these reasons that we beg to announce 
the installation of an increase in our shop 
facilities, which now enable us to take care of 
any amount of steel engraving and die work; 
ENGRAVING on either gold or platinum, 
enamel cutting, ornamental or lettering work 
of any type or description; ENAMELING in 
all its branches. This is a service devised 
exclusively for the trade, and we suggest you 
give usatrial. It will result in a direct saving 
and money to you, and we can take care of 
this in a prompt and careful manner. All trade 
accounts treated as confidential. 


Douglas Mfg. Corp. 


45 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOLDEN ROOSTERS CROW 





Members of Famous Chicago Social Organ- 
ization Hold Enjoyable Banquet and 
Choose Officers for Coming Year 
Cuicaco, Feb. 2—The Golden Roosters 
of the jewelry trade of Chicago have estab- 
lished a permanent place for their organiza- 
tion in the social life of this city. Last 
night marked the close of two very success- 
ful years and the annual banquet was one 
of the most enjoyable affairs ever known in 
the trade here. The banquet was held in 
the East Room of the La Salle Hotel and 
proved quite a surprise to many, as the event 





CLAUD WHEELER, SCRATCHER 


had been announced as a dinner-business 
meeting for the election of officers. 

When the doors were thrown open and 
the members entered to the strains of music, 
it was apparent that the officers had been 
busy during the past few days. Entire 
credit was given Chanticleer Lou Buss, who 
retired last night, and Harry Radix, who 
was elected Chanticleer last night. The en- 
tire program and entertainment was arranged 
by them. 

The party was arranged six to a table and 
for many hours made merry. All during 
the serving of the elaborate menu, music 
was furnished by a trio, which sang and 
played the saxophone, and a song-and-dance 
artist. At the conclusion of the dinner the 
party was entertained by card tricks, dem- 
onstrated by a professional, who kept every- 
one bewildered for several minutes. 

Chanticleer Buss then called the meeting 
to order for the transaction of business. 
After “roll call” the minutes of the previous 
session were approved and the Chanticleer 
called for reports of committees. 

A. C. Becken, Jr., chairman of a special 
committee appointed at the last meeting, was 
called to report. After a few witty refer- 
ences to events that have taken place, he 
came to what he termed the serious part and 
the pleasant part of his duty. He congratu- 
lated the organization upon the selection of 
officers in the past and stated that his duty 
was specially to speak of the work done by 
the Scratcher, and his committee had made 
a selection to present as an expression of 
the confidence in the man that had served 
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them faithfully for the past two years and 
was to be re-elected at this meeting. He 
then asked Claud Wheeler to come forward 
and with appropriate words presented to 
him a handsome pigskin portfolio and a 14k. 
gold pencil and fountain pen in a leather 
case. 

Mr. Wheeler responded in a few words, 
expressing his appreciation of the confidence 
shown and the co-operation he had enjoyed 
during the past two years, and thanked the 
members for the wonderful gifts. He ex- 
pressed the hope that he would be able to 
serve them better during the coming year. 

Chanticleer Buss then made an address, 
reviewing the short history of the organiza- 
tion and the things that had been done in 
the time toward promoting friendship and 
good fellowship among members in the trade. 
He stated that it had been demonstrated that 
such an organization was needed in the trade 
here and the Golden Roosters had proved to 
be a worth-while organization. He then 
paid a tribute to the men nominated for the 
coming year and pledged himself to help in 
every way possible during the year and all 
the years to come. Mr. Buss received a 
rousing ovation. 

The nominations were then read and a 
motion was made and carried that the 
Scratcher cast the unanimous vote of the 
organization for Harry Radix for “Chan- 
ticleer,” for Claud ‘Wheeler for “Scratcher,” 
and Milton Hess for “Keeper of the Nest- 
Egg.” 

Chanticleer Radix was then called to the 
chair and was greeted with a demonstration 
that visibly affected him. He expressed his 
appreciation of the honor and his realiza- 
tion of the responsibilities and promised that 
he would do everything within his power to 
maintain the prestige and high standards 
established by his predecessors, John Warren 
and Lou Buss. He then called on several 
of the members present for short talks. 

A telegram was read from Fred Whitney, 
who is absent from the city on business, and 
after a few more musical numbers the meet- 
ing adjourned. 








TAKES HIS OWN LIFE 


Willard H. Wheeler, Formerly of Hayden 
W. Wheeler & Co., New York, Found 
Dead in His Bathroom 


The trade was shocked and deeply grieved 
to learn last Thursday of the sudden and 
untimely death of Willard H. Wheeler, a 
retired member of the firm of Hayden W. 
Wheeler & Co., and a watch collector of 
national prominence. Mr. Wheeler was 
found in the bathroom of his home at 439 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening with a bullet hole in 
his brain and a revolver near his body. 
Funeral services were held for the deceased 
at his late home on Saturday afternoon at 
2:30 o’clock and were conducted by the 
Rev. Wood of the Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. The interment took place im- 
mediately after at Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Wheeler was alone in the house when 
his death occurred. Shortly after 6 o’clock, 
Mrs. Jean Wheeler, his wife, returned and 
found the house in darkness. While dinner 
was in preparation, Mrs. Wheeler’s brother 
arrived. Mrs. Wheeler, assuming that her 
husband was not at home, told her brother 
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that he would have to wait until Mr. 
Wheeler returned. While waiting, Mrs. 
Wheeler’s brother went to the bathroom 
and there found the body of his brother-in- 
law. In the pocket of the dead man’s coat 
was found a note, in which he stated that 
his act was caused by -the belief that he 
was losing his mind. 

Willard H. Wheeler was a native son of 
Brooklyn, N, Y., having first seen the light 
of day in that place on ‘March 11, 1863. He 
was the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Hay- 
den W. Wheeler, and attended the Adelphi 
Academy in Brooklyn. He was later pre- 
pared for college at the Greylock Institute, 
South Williamstown, Mass., and at Dr. 
Gunn’s School, Washington, Conn. He 
finally entered Amherst College and gradu- 
ated with the class of 1884. 

This class has always been noted for its 
loyalty to Amherst and also for its loyalty 
to each of its classmates. Since this class 
has graduated, the members have held an- 
nual class reunions in different parts of the 
country, most of these having taken place 
in the east. Mr. Wheeler was secretary 
of his class for many years and was an un- 
tiring worker in getting the members to- 
gether. He spent a great deal of time keep- 
ing in personal touch with each of his class- 
mates and in class reunions. 

After his college years Mr, Wheeler en- 
tered the stove business and became a mem- 
ber of the firm of E. B. Colby & Co., at that 
time located on Water St.. New York. In 
1888, the firm of Wheeler, Parsons & Hays, 
dealers in jewelry and watches, 2 Maiden 
Lane, New York, and of which Mr. 
Wheeler’s father was a member, was suc- 
ceeded by Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., Lewis 
A. Parsons and Henry Hays, the other two 
partners, retiring. A few years later, the 
elder Mr. Wheeler took in as a partner his 
son, Willard. The latter continued with 
the firm until 1919, when the business was 
sold, Mr, Wheeler retiring at that time. 

Mr. Wheeler had a national reputation 
as a watch collector and at the time of his 
death, had one of the finest and most im- 
portant collections of timepieces in the 
world, Just what disposition will be made 
of this collection will not be known until the 
will of the deceased is read. 

Many jewelers throughout the country 
will recall having seen Mr. Wheeler’s col- 
lection at the various State and national 
conventions. On more than one occasion, 
Mr. Wheeler loaned his collection to public 
institutes. The last time it was on public 
view was at the Brooklyn Museum. 

Mr. Wheeler never allowed his collection 
to number over 100 and he was particular 
to have each watch represent a different 
period. If by any chance two watches from 
the same period came into Mr. Wheeler’s 
hands he always picked out the most repre- 
sentative one and then discarded the other 
one, 

Mr. Wheeler was one of the first members 
of the Jewelers’ 24 Karat Club and was also 
at one time affiliated with the Maiden Lane 
Historical Society, He was likewise a mem- 
ber of the Crescent Club of Brooklyn. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, two 
sisters, Mrs. Frederick J. Jennings Wood, 
of London, and Mrs. Amos P. Hawley, of 
New York, and one brother, Frank L. 
Wheeler, who resides in Arizona. 
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Made in 10K-14K-; Rolled Gold Plate and Sterling. kp) 


Write for full information and get our attractive prices. F2064 


THE ROBBINS COMPANY 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
Factory: ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
401 Bush Term. Sales Bldg. 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 666 Pacific Bldg. 
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BUFFALO JEWELERS ELECT 





Officers Chosen at Annual Meeting and Time 
of Banquet Is Fixed for April—May 
Hold Fewer Meetings 

BurrALo, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Simon Cohen, 
one of the best-known jewelers in the city, 
whose present establishment is located at 331 
Main St., was chosen president of the Buf- 
falo Retail Jewelers’ Association at the an- 
nual meeting of that organization held at 
the Lafayette Hotel on Feb. 1. Mr. Cohen, 
during his 30 years in business, has always 
manifested keen interest in the local asso- 
ciation and has often expressed himself as 
a strong believer in organization of retail 
jewelers for their own welfare and that of 
the industry at large. He succeeds Frank 














SIMON COHEN, PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Ehrenfried, who declined renomination for a 
second term. 

Robert M. Obenauer, one of the younger 
generation of jewelers, who has also been 
quite active since becoming a member of the 
association, was chosen vice-president, to 
succeed Louis Striker. Herman Reinhardt, 
who has served in the capacity of treasurer 
for several years and is one of the city’s 
pioneers in the retail jewelry business, was 
again elected to that office. Edward Leinnin- 
ger, the association’s genial secretary, was 
also chosen to take care of the secretarial 
duties for another term. Departing from 
the usual custom of electing a board of di- 
rectors, the meeting voted to confer the 
power of appointment with the president, en- 
abling him to select a board which will 
co-operate in carrying out his policies. 

In the round-table discussion which fol- 
lowed the election, the question of how to 
stimulate further interest in the association 
and attract a larger attendance to meetings 
was the foremost topic. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that there was not suf- 
ficient business under ordinary circumstances 
to warrant the holding of a meeting each 
month as at present. It was suggested that 
meetings four or five times a year, with spe- 
cial sessions when necessary, called by the 
President, would be adequate. 

It was decided that the annual banquet 
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would be held this year in April, the close 
proximity of Lent making it inadvisable to 
attempt to hold it before the Lenten season. 
An effort will be made to bring here for 
the occasion President Edward H. Hufnagel, 
of the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association. At the time of the banquet a 
resolution will be submitted to the member- 
ship as to the advisability of meeting less 
often, and also of changing the meeting day, 
which is at present the third Thursday of 
each month. 








BROKER COMMITS SUICIDE 


Atlee McCutcheon, Philadelphia, Pa., Uses 
Revolver to End His Life 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 3.—Atlee Mc- 
Cutcheon, a diamond broker, with offices in 
the Real Estate Trust building, Broad and 
Chestnut Sts., committed suicide on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 31, by shooting, at his home, 7044 
Paschall Ave. Ill-health is said to have 
been the motive which prompted the dia- 
mond broker to end his life. 

Mr. McCutcheon suffered a breakdown 
five months ago and had not been at his of- 
fice for a week. He was found by his wife 
in a bedroom, after she had heard a revolver 
shot. 

When discovered Mr. McCutcheon was 
unconscious on the bed, with a bullet wound 
in his right temple. Dr. James A. Meri- 
weather, 2229 S. 71st St., was summoned, 
but Mr. McCutcheon did not regain con- 
sciousness. 

Funeral services were held from the fu- 
neral parlors of Sechler & Maguire, 1953 N. 
Broad St., this afternoon. 

Interment was made in the North Laurel 
Cemetery. 











President of A. N. R. J. A. Tendered a 
Reception by Philadelphia Jewelers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1—Edward H. 
Hufnagel, president of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association, was 
tendered a reception here tonight by promi- 
nent members of the trade. The reception 
was held in the Jewelers’ Club, 931 Chest- 
nut St. 

Mr. Hufnagel was greeted by Bartley J. 
Doyle, president of the club, and a reception 
committee, consisting of Louis P. White, 
Charles H. Hambly, Frank Kind, David E. 
Hilsee, De Forest L. Bachman, W. Calver 
Moore and Robert L. Coates. 

Following the reception the president of 
the A. IN. R. J. A. made an interesting 
speech on various subjects of interest to the 
trade. He told of the national association’s 
plans to fight the 5 per cent. excise tax. 

Mr. Hufnagel’s speech was heard with 
earnestness and the local jewelers were 
pleased with the message he brought them. 
Tonight’s speech was the first of a series 
which President Hufnagel will make in mid- 
dle Atlantic and southern States within the 
next month and a half. He will speak in 
Baltimore tomorrow and in Washington, 


D. C., on Saturday, Feb. 3. 








Dan Jennings for many years a jeweler 
at Oneonta, N. Y., but for the past year a 
resident of Afton, will shortly open a 
jewelry store, with a clock and repair shop 
in that town. 
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ATTEMPTED HOLDUP FAILS 





Presence of Mind of Philadelphia Jeweler’s 
Wife Prevents a Robbery and 
Man Is Arrested 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Feb. 3—A man who 
was foiled in an attempt to holdup the jewel- 
ry store of E. K. Laufer, 3002 Germantown 
Ave., last night by the presence of mind of 
Mrs. Laufer, was arrested in a haberdasher’s 
shop two doors away. The holdup man 
gave his name as Joseph F. Wilson. He is 
29 years old and gave his address as Erie 
Ave., near 3rd St. The prisoner was ar- 
rested by Sergeant Kolosky and Patrolman 
Doerr, of the Park and Lehigh Ave. police 
station. The police say Wilson had been 
drinking prior to his arrest. The prisoner 
was arraigned before Magistrate William H. 
3elcher this morning and held under $1,500 
bail to await action by the Grand Jury. 
Wilson remained silent at the hearing. Mrs. 
Laufer told of the holdup at the police hear- 
ing. 

“T was standing near the door at 9:45 
o’clock last night,” testified Mrs. Laufer, 
“and Mr. Laufer was behind the counter. 
This man hurried into the store with a re- 
volver in his hand. He told us to ‘stick 
them up quick,’ and when I edged towards 
the door he turned and pointed the gun at 
me. Then he forced us into a rear room 
and said he wanted us to give him $75 
right away. 

“At that moment a customer came in and 
the big bell over the door rang. ‘That’s the 
burglar alarm,’ I said, speaking to the hold- 
up man. He then appeared scared and 
dazed and handed the revolver to Mr. Lau- 
fer. 

“Here, shoot me,’ the burglar said to 
Mr. Laufer. But before the jeweler could 
seize the weapon Wilson pulled it back and 
ran from the jewelry store. He took to his 
heels and ran into the haberdasher’s shop 
of Robert Godfrey, 3006 Germantown Ave. 
Customers in this store overpowered and 
disarmed Wilson and turned him over to the 
police.” 








SENT TO WORKHOUSE 





Owners of Wittman Jewelry Co., Trenton, 
Given Sentences of Six Months on 
Charge of Staging a “Fake” Robbery 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 2—Benjamin Witt- 
man and Milton Scheinberg, who were the 
owners of the Wittman Jewelry Co. at 33 
State St. for some time, have been sentenced 
by Judge Erwin E. Marshall in Mercer Court 
of Common Pleas here to six months each 
in the Mercer County Workhouse at Moore’s 
Station. 


Both of the men, whose homes are in 
Philadelphia, were charged with conspiracy 
on which they pleaded “non vult.” It was 
claimed that they staged a fake robbery of 
their establishment several months ago for 
the purpose of defrauding an insurance com- 
pany. Investigation by the Trenton police 
disclosed the plot and the arrests of Witt- 
man and Scheinberg followed. The jewelry, 
alleged to have been stolen by two colored 
men with guns and an automobile, was found 
hidden in the coal in the home of Wittman’s 
cellar in Philadelphia by the local police 
and the arrests followed. 
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DELUXE Bracelet No. 02780/3 


No. 209/2—Patent Pending 
The GLORIA Expansion Bracelet 




















No. 4641/3. A DELUXE Braided mesh bracelet 


— Watch Bracelets of Superiority — with hooks for non-convertible watch. Made of 


1/10 gold filled wire, English or Green finish, and 





in Sterling Silver Platinum finish. If convertible 
Made for All Watches. hooks are desired, specify No. 4641/2. Also made 
in 4%” width. 
Each bracelet shown above means sure profit for the dealer. 
No. 02780/3. Flat DELUXE mesh bracelet. Made 
The superior quality and workmanship, together with the very oo Wt, wile oul, dies ean tn, told 
latest designs, insure the buyer continuous sales and com- English or Green. Can also be supplied in 3” 
width. If wanted with convertible hooks, call for 
plete satisfaction. No. 02780/2, Also made in gold filled, English or 


Green finish, and in Sterling Silver Platinum finish. 


Order Direct from Your Jobber. 


We Do Not Sell to Retailers. No. 209/2. The GLORIA EXPANSION bracelet 

with convertible hooks, made of 1/10 gold filled 

e throughout, finished in English or Green; also 

Sterling Silver Platinum finish. Comes in three 

rovl ence toc om an lengths, assorted in each dozen to accommodate 

all ed sizes. a —— ne —_— 

+ turned or engrave wanted with wide hooks, 

100 Stewart Street Providence, R. I. specify No. 209/3. 
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MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS: 


1923 TRENDS TOWARD PROSPERITY! 
Have You Solved Your CALIBRE PROBLEM? 























You have been disappointed many times in the past,—you have been held back and lost sales, 
because you could not obtain the proper service on your calibre work, but this cannot happen 


~ YOKELSON-COOPER, INC. 


Importers and Cutters 


No. 106 Fulton St., New York City 





are organized better than ever, to give you satisfactory service in furnishing, cutting, and setting 
of sapphires, emeralds and all other precious and semi-precious stones. 


We have on hand that which you may need in all shapes,—ready to fit your mountings. 





Get acquainted with us, and our methods and service, let us help you in your business. Don’t 
hesitate, it is to our mutual advantage! We are always pleased to quote our lowest price. 
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Hub Jewelers Take Action to Stop Deception 











At Meeting with Better Business Commission of Boston Misleading Trade 
Names are Condemned as Are Misuse of Comparative 
Prices in Advertising 














30sToN, Mass., Feb. 3.—Recommendations 
designed to eliminate confusion and decep- 
tion in jewelry advertising and to gain the 
confidence of the buying public were sub- 
mitted by the Boston Better Business 
Commission, Inc., at a meeting of leading 
jewelers at the Boston City Club last night. 
These recommendations, after considerable 
discussion, were approved. 

Misleading trade names, for instance, 
were condemned, the jewelers opposing the 
use of any coined words or ‘combinations 
indicating “silver” when articles are not of 
silver. Among the coined words or combi- 
nations are German silver, Liberty silver, 
silvore, nickel silver, Dutch silver and 
silverine. 

The jewelers went on record to recom- 
mend to manufacturers of pearls that they 
describe their product as imitation, artificial 
or manufactured. For instance: Richelieu— 
Imitation Pearls; Tecla—Imitation Pearls. 

Committees were appointed by the 
jewelers to meet with representatives of the 
Commission to develop an effective auction 
law and to investigate the present Itinerant 
Vendors Law for the purpose of determining 
how it can be made most effective. 

The misuse of comparative prices in 
advertising should be avoided. Experience 
has shown that the misuse of such prices 
is responsible for more deception than any 
other form of misrepresentation. Unquali- 
fied statements also came in for severe 
censure. Such statements as “Greatest Sale 
in Boston,” “Best Values Ever Offered,” 
“Largest Store in America,” “Values Un- 
matchable Elsewhere,” “Your Own Terms,” 
and other similar expressions should be 
avoided. 

As a result of the meeting a man buying 
a watch will no longer have to accept one 
with “a 20-year guarantee” under the im- 
pression that works and case are both 
guaranteed for that time. If there is such 
a guarantee attached he will know that it 
is on the case alone for, as one jeweler 
expressed it, “no one is going to commit 
firm suicide by backing the works for 
twenty years.” 

One of the worst offenders in the Boston 
stores is the frequently advertised “blue- 
white diamond.” As all dealers know, this 
type of stone is a comparative rarity, espe- 
cially at the prices quoted in store windows. 
This term, as the Commission’s recom- 
mendations point out, is often used to 
describe stones which in truth are smoky 
white, yellow or brown. Unless the diamond 
has a distinct bluish tint it should never be 
advertised as “blue white.” Further, a 
misleading description is often employed 
when describing diamonds containing carbon 


specks, fissures, bubbles, scratches and 
similar blemishes. This should be avoided 
if the stones are not perfect. The term 


“perfectly cut,” if so, may be employed. 
Among the jewelers present were: Carl 
Skinner, Gustavus Weiler, Charles S. Jacobs 


and William Weiler, representing Jason 
Weiler & Sons; E. W. Hartshorn and 
James H. Parks, for Hodgson-Kennard & 
Co.; Gus E. Folsom, for Bigelow, Kennard 
& Co.; B. Kuhn, Morris Marks and C. H. 
Wheeler, for A. Stowell & Co., Inc.; 
Marcell N. Smith, B. J. Blakney, A. G. 
Gilmore, James Kingman, for the Smith 
Patterson Co.; F. W. McLeod, for Jordan 
Marsh Co.; H. Siegel, for the Washington 
Jewelry Co.; R. W. Jannis, for the Lenox 





EDWARD L, GREENE, MANAGER BOSTON BETTER 
BUSINESS COMMISSION 


Jewelry Co.; Frank A. Andrews, Edward 
A. Plant and Frank W. Emery, for Frank 
A. Andrews, Inc.; Ralph Carbone and M. 
Lavine, for Hall & Edwards; James Sylva, 
for the Lewis Diamond Co.; R. C. Phil- 
brick, for George E. Homer; Reginald 
Bain, for the Gilchrist Co.; Archibald B. 
Rodger and Fred N. Knowles, for Thomes 
Long Co.; John W. Wilson, Wilson Bros., 
Inc. 

In detail the following are the recom- 
mendations adopted by the jewelers: 


PLATINUM 
articles should contain 925/1000 
pure platinum, or metals of the 
group such as iridium, palladium, 
rhodium and ruthinium. Combination of 
platinum with white gold or any colorable 
imitation of platinum should not be classified 
as platinum. Platinum effect, platinum 
color, etc., are not to be employed. 

GOLD 
“When advertising gold the karat content 
shall be used, for example, 14 karat gold. 
GOLD FILLED 
“Articles made of rolled gold plate shall 
be advertised as such. If the karat stamp 
is used it should be preceded by the fraction 


“Such 
parts of 
platinum 
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indicating the gold content, for example, 
1/10 14 karat. 
GOLD PLATE 


“Should contain only such gold as at- 
taches to the surface of an article when 
dipped into a bath or solution of gold by 
an electro process. Gold plate should never 
be advertised as gold filled. 

OXIDIZED GOLD 


“This terra should not be used as applying 
to metal which is not gold. 


ENGRAVED IN GOLD 


“This term is used in many cases when 
an article is marked with gold colored ink. 
Unless the substance is of gold it is wrong 
to describe it in such a manner. It should 
be called ‘engraved in gilt,’ or ‘gilt engrav- 
ing.’ 

WHITE GOLD 

“The same standards must be used for 
this metal as all other colors of gold, gold 
filled and gold plated. 

STERLING SILVER 


The average reader understands these 
words to mean solid or sterling silver and 
such articles should assay 925/1000 pure. 
If any portion of the article is made of 
another metal or material except where 
silver is merely a mounting or container it 
should not be advertised as silver, but may 
be marked ‘sterling mounted.’ 

SILVERWARE 


“Silver content must be indicated on any- 
thing assaying under 925/1000. 


SILVER PLATE 


“If plated ware is included under the 
heading of silver it should be identified as 
such, and designated correctly as silver 
plated ware. 

MISLEADING TRADE NAMES 


“The use of any coined words or combi- 
nations indicating silver when articles are 
not of silver, must not be used. For ex- 
ample: ‘German Silver,’ ‘Liberty Silver,’ 
‘Silvore,’ ‘Nickel Silver’ (Hard metal) 
‘Dutch Silver,’ ‘Silverine.’ 

SILVER DEPOSIT 


“Should be used to describe a silver 
product. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 
“The Federal Trade Commission has called 
upon dealers to efface the name Sheffield 
from all plated ware, unless the article is 
in truth ‘Sheffield.’ Such merchandise 
should be described as silver plated ware. 
OXIDIZED SILVER 


“Contains no silver consequently should 
never be employed. Oxidized finish would 
more correctly describe such merchandise. 

IVORY 


“Composition or celluloid products should 
be advertised as ‘Imitation,’ ‘Manufac- 
tured’ or ‘Artificial Ivory.’ Federal Trade 
Commission has ruled on this subject. 


PEARLS 


“This group went on record to recommend 
to manufacturers that they describe their 
product as imitation, artificial or manu- 
factured. 

STONES 

“Should be classified according to their 
true origin. Articles made wholly or in 
part of an imitation of pearl, precious or 
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Sterling Silver Flexible and Bangle 


DAR §=Bracelets and Rings 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Set with round and calibre-cut stones—all colors and combinations of colors 
Sold thru the wholesaler 


WACHENHEIMER BROS., Inc. 


36 Garnet Street Providence, R. I. 
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THE Disappearing 


Comb 


A Novelty that will surely 
find a ready sale. It’s the 
one item that wins instant 
appeal. 
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Every Wholesaler 
Every Retailer 


will find it profitable to stock 
liberally and at once. 

These Combs are made in 
Rolled Gold Plate, Green Gold 
Plate, White Gold Plate and 
Sterling Siver. 

DESIGNS: Hand Engine 
i Turned in a wide variety of at- 
tractive patterns. Can be worn 
on Waldemar Chain or carried 

in Ladies’ handbag. A very use- 
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ld ful Comb for bobbed hair. 


OPEN CLOSED Sold only through the Wholesale 
Trade 
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Manufacturers of a General Line of 








bobcat 
High Grade Jewelry OPEN CLOSED 
In Rolled Gold Plate and Sterling Pat. April 25th 1922 


Carter, Qvarnstrom & Remington, Attleborough, Massachusetts 
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semi-precious stones shall be advertised as 
jmitation, manufactured or artificial stones. 
Example: ‘Imitation Ruby.’ 

BLUE WHITE DIAMONDS 


“This term is often used to describe stones 
which in truth are smoky white, yellow or 
brown. Unless the diamond has a distinct 
bluish tint it should never be advertised as 
blue white. 

PERFECT CUT 

“A misleading description ofttimes em- 
ployed when describing diamonds containing 
carbon specks, fissures, bubbles, scratches 
and similar blemishes. This should be 
avoided if the stones are not perfect. 
fectly cut may be employed. 

WATCHES 


“Cases. Should be advertised in the same 
specific manner as all other merchan- 
dise. Terms such as solid gold strata 
case are confusing and should be elimi- 
nated. 

“Twenty-Year Guarantee. This usually ap- 
plies merely to the case of the watch, 
but ofttimes phrased so as to allow the 
reader to believe the watch is so 
guaranteed. Gurantees, if used, must 
apply to the case only. 

“Full Jewelled, Richly Jewelled. This ex- 
pression is sometimes used in describing 
watches of less than seventeen jewels. 
We feel less confusion will result if 
the number of jewels is given. 


“Hand Carved should be used only when 
work has been done by hand. Stamped 
cases should not be so described. 


CUTS 


“Misleading cuts must not be used. Cuts 
should conferm to the actual description of 
the merchandise. 

FREE 


“This word should not be used unless 
merchandise is given away without cost or 
payment. We suggest the word given be 
used in place of free. For example: ‘This 
ring given with a $30 watch.’ 

COMPARATIVE PRICES 

“The misuse of comparative prices should 
be avoided. Experience has shown the mis- 
use of comparative prices is responsible for 
more deception in advertising than any other 
form of misrepresentation. 


UNQUALIFIED STATEMENTS 


“Such as ‘Greatest Sale in Boston,’ ‘Best 
Values Ever Offered,’ ‘Largest Store in 
America,’ ‘Values Unmatchable Elsewhere,’ 
‘Your Own Terms,’ and other similar 
expressions should be avoided. 


STATEMENTS TO AVOID 


“Statements such as: 

‘Money refunded if these rings can be 
duplicated elsewhere for less.’ 

‘Commercially perfect when stones contain 
imperfections.’ 

‘Has all the important features of a $50 
watch when describing a watch selling 
around $20,’ 

‘Buy at importing prices.’ 

‘Take elevator—save 10 per cent. to 20 
per cent.’ 

TRADE-MARK NAMES 

“Trade-mark names should only be used 
when applied to the actual trade-marked 
article.” 
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DEATH OF ISAAC W. LEES 





New York Diamond Setter Passes Away 
After an Illness of Ten Days 


After an illness of 10 days, Isaac Walker 
Lees, diamond setter, 71 Nassau St., New 
York, died at his home in Bayonne, N. J., 
on Tuesday, January 30. Funeral services 
were held at the late home of the deceased, 
29 W. 49th St., Bayonne, last Sunday with 
Chaplain Armstroig, of the Methodist 
Church of Bayonne, officiating. Burial 
followed immediately after in the Bayview 
Cemetery. 

Despite his age, Mr. Lees was always 
active and until two weeks before his 
death, enjoyed excellent health. He was 
taken ill and steadily grew worse and 
finally passed away on Tuesday, Jan. 30, 
from what the doctors pronounce as an 
obstruction of the intestines. 

Isaac Walker Lees was born in Birming- 
ham, England, in December, 1852. He 
received his early education in England and 
also served his apprenticeship as a diamond 
setter in that country. At the age of 20 
years, he came to the United States and 
from that time until the time he entered into 
business on his own account about five 
years ago, he held positions as a diamond 
setter with several of the large jewelry 
concerns in New York. Mr. Lees was 
considered one of the finest setters in this 
country and enjoyed the distinction of 
having set many of the jewels in the 
English crowns. He had also done other 
excellent and artistic work which gave him 
a wide reputation. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, five 
girls and five boys. One of the girls and 
one of the boys are stepchildren. Two of 
Mr. Lees’ sons and his stepson are engaged 
in the jewelry business and are well known 
in the trade. 








Unger & Schoenwald, New York Jewelers, 
File Schedules in Bankruptcy Show- 
ing Liabilities of $9,800 and 
Assets of $1,630 

Schedules in bankruptcy were filed in the 
United States District Court, New York, 
last Wednesday by Unger & Schoenwald, 
dealers in jewelry, 150 E. 14th St., Man- 
hattan. These schedules listed the liabilities 
at $9,800 which amount constitutes taxes 
due the United States, $6, and unsecured 
claims, $9,794, while the assets are placed 
at $1,630 and consist of stock in trade, 
$1,625 and deposits of money in the bank 
and elsewhere, $5. Involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against this concern 
on December 2. Among the largest unse- 
cured creditors are: United String Co., 
$200, D. Tannenbaum, $140, I. Tannenbaum, 
$172, Golden Rule Pen Co., $103, American 
Safety Razor Co., $687, Leon Hirsh, Inc., 
$312, D. Arnold Co., Inc., $124, Keystone 
Merchandise Co., $150, Wilrite Fountain 
Pen Co., $254, Star Jly. Co., $137, J. Kelley, 
$395, J. Holtz, $166, Ingersoll Watch Co., 
$353, S. Rodman, $205, Schwartz & Bar- 
zune, $175, L. E. Waterman, $116, J. Klarr, 
$100, A. Asch, $110, B. Alter & Co., $250, 
H. Kasnitz, $332, C. McNally, $120, Karl 
Guggenheim, $121, Anna Drucker, $250, Ida 
Meyer, $350, Sarah Grun, $300, Fannie 
Unger, $350, and the Regal Shoe Co., $500. 
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HUNTING FOR BRUNS 


New York Police Still Searching for Man 
Who Disappeared Recently with Jewelry 
Belonging to Metropolitan Concerns 
Said to Be Worth $55,000 


After a search of several weeks, the New 
York police are still unsuccessful in locat- 
ing George Bruns, who disappeared some- 
time ago with jewelry belonging to several 
jewelry concerns in New York valued at 
about $55,000. Bruns made his headquarters 
with the firm of Segman & Abrahams, 102 
Fulton St., New York, and at the time of 
his disappearance, had jewelry belonging to 
this concern worth about $32,000, as well 
as jewelry belonging to Hans Brassler, 
valued at $12,000; Fred W. Rauch about 
$7,500; A. E. Betteridge, $3,000; Louis Grey, 
$1,000 and Eugene D’Avella, $800. 

The New York police have been search- 
ing for Bruns since his disappearance 
several weeks ago, and have followed up a 
number of clues, all of which have proved 
fruitless. On Monday, Segman & Abrahams 
received an anonymous letter stating that 
the writer had information that the missing 
salesman had gone to London, England. 
The police are now working on this clue. 
Bruns had been located in the office of 
Segman & Abrahams for about three 
months: before his disappearance and had 
been known by the members of the concern 
for about six years. At the office of this 
concern, a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter 
was told that Mr. Bruns was not a sales- 
man for them but merely made his head- 
quarters there and took merchandise from 
them to sell. The jewelry which he had, it 
is claimed when he disappeared belonged to 
Segman & Abrahams and was taken out on 
memorandum, and has a retail value of 
$32,000. It has also been learned: from a 
number of other concerns, which it is 
alleged that he has victimized, that he also 
got his goods on memorandum while in 
other places he took the merchandise with 
the understanding that he would sell it on 
a commission basis. 

When Bruns left New York several 
weeks ago, it was supposed that he was 
going to Boston on a business trip but 
suddenly vanished. At the time he disap- 
peared, his wife and 10-year-old son also 
vanished. Whether they went with Mr. 
Bruns has never been learned. It has been 
found that about the middle of December, 
Bruns paid his rent six months in advance 
and then informed the janitor and relatives 
that he was going away on a trip. The 
furniture was put in storage. 

Mr. Bruns has been connected with the 
jewelry trade for about 15 years and has 
a wide circle of friends in New York. He 
is described as about 30 years old, about 
five feet, nine inches tall, is of slender build 
and has a light complexion. He has a 
rather long face and when last seen, had a 
small, light colored moustache. He makes. 
a good appearance and dresses well. 











E. C. Amborn, for the past 22 years con- 
nected with the jewelry business of the late- 
Robert Ernst, Vicksburg, Miss., has pur- 
chased the stock and fixtures of the concern: 
on ‘Washington St., and will continue the 
business under his own name. 
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on the ground floor ? 
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Importers of Diamonds 
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MILTON L.ERNST 


88-90 Gold Street, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of Mountings 
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87 Maiden Lane 


REPRESENTATIVES: GEO. A. JOCHUM, 
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Established Nearly a Quarter 


E. A, WEINSCHENK, 


O. J. SOMERS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Platinum Diamond Jewelry 
and Mountings 


NEW YORK 


M. L. BRAUN, 


of a Century 


O. J. SOMERS 
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OR years we have endeavored to 
manufacture jewelry findings of 

47) the better grade. That our ef- 
~3} forts have been successful and 

are appreciated by the trade is evidenced by 
the consistent growth of our organization. 





It has been our constant aim to supply 
the trade with only such findings a discrim- 
inating manufacturer would take pleasure 


320 Market Street 





in handling, and recognize at a glance as a 
“Superior” product. 


Our efforts in bar-pins, and scarf-pins, 
are also designed to find a ready market 
with the trade. 


We will be glad to forward to you, on 
request, our catalog, with latest, up-to-date 
insert sheets. 


THE FISCHER CO., Ine. 


Newark, N. J. 
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Interchangeable Mileage Books at a Reduced Rate 








Interstate Commerce Commission Orders Railroads to Issue 2,500-Mile Ticket 
Books Containing $90 Worth of Scrip-Coupons to Cost $72—On Sale 
March 15 

















News of the reduction of 20 per cent. in 
mileage rates, ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and publicly announced 
on Feb. 1, was hailed with pleasure by busi- 
ness men of all lines, commercial travelers, 
both salesmen and buyers who go to market, 
theatrical people, and every one who travels 
at least 2,500 miles per year. 

This saving will be accomplished through 
the issuance of interchangeable scrip-coupon 
books for the equivalent of 2,500 miles of 
travel, and containing $90 worth of coupons, 
to cost only $72. This is a direct saving of 
'$18 per book, or 20 cents per dollar now 
spent in railroad fare, The commission has 
directed all Class I carriers (about 250 
lines) to place on sale such a book as de- 
scribed, to be available on and after March 
15, 1923. 

Re-establishment of the mileage book sys- 
tem, which was abandoned during the war 
by order of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, is the result of a fight of over five years’ 
duration, conducted by the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations. This 
organization represents a co-operative group 
of 32 trade and territorial associations of 
commercial travelers, and is very active in 
legislative efforts designed for the advance- 
ment of the best interests of that formidable 
and most important division of the nation’s 
industrial army, its 912,000 traveling sales- 
men. 

At the instance of the National Council, 
a bill was introduced in the Senate last Sum- 
mer by Senator James E. Watson, of In- 
diana, which directed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to order the railroads to 
issue interchangeable mileage books at a 
rate to be later determined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This bill was 
introduced in the House. by Congressman 
Julius Kahn, of California. It passed both 
branches of Congress unanimously, the only 
bill so honored during the last session. It 
became Federal law when it was signed by 
President Harding, Aug. 18, 1922. 

In pursuance to the instructions of this 
Act of Congress, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission conducted an exhaustive investi- 


gation, held public hearings, and after five . 


months of deliberation has now rendered its 
order fixing the size of the book at 2,500 
miles and the reduction at 20 per cent. less 
than the standard schedule passenger fare. 

This is the first time in the history of this 
country, or elsewhere, that a mileage book 
of such scope has ever been made inter- 
changeable, good on all roads, and if the 
operation of this book proves successful, as 
the commercial travelers are confident it will, 
in increasing the general business of the car- 
riers, freight, as well as passenger traffic, it 
is expected that a further discount in the 
cost of the book may be forthcoming next 
year. 

A. M. Loeb, president of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tions, speaking at a recent meeting of one 


of its affiliated bodies in New York, made 
the following statement as to the fight for 
these mileage books: 

“While we worked strenuously throughout 
the fight for the issuance of the interchange- 
able mileage books at a reduction of one- 
third, we are, nevertheless, gratified that we 
have gained the 20 per cent. saving, which 
will be of marked benefit to the business in- 
terests of the country. According to the 
carriers’ own estimate, submitted to the I. 
C. C. during the recent hearings, this book 
will affect 30 per cent. of their total volume 
of passenger traffic, and that will mean a 
saving in the cost of doing business—which 
directly affects the cost of living—of $60,- 
000,000 annually. 

“In my opinion, the chief benefit will not 
be the mere saving of $60,000,000. I fully 
believe that every dollar of this vast sum, 
and much more, will revert to the railroads 
through the added impetus this reduction in 
the high cost of travel will give to business 
generally. One of the most aggravating 
deterrents to trade during the past several 
years has been the extremely high cost of 
‘going after it.’ As rates were advanced, 
men were called in, sales forces reduced and 
the respective territories enlarged. Where 
a firm formerly sent its men into the smaller 
towns, they eliminated the less important 
places. Now the wideawake and aggressive 
houses will reverse the process, and put more 
men in the field, tighten up their territories, 
have their men to call more often on their 
trade, and to ‘make’ these smaller towns that 
have been neglected. The result of this en- 
ergizing of a nation’s selling efforts will 
mean a new stimulus to industry, increased 
volume, which means quickened turnover, 
busier factories, reduced overhead, reduced 
cost of living—and a general improvement 
in the nation’s prosperity ! 

“Now that the National Council of Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Associations has achieved this 
worth-while concession, we are going ‘tooth 
and nail’ after another and more inequitable 
burden on business, the onerous and dis- 
criminatory 50 per cent. Pullman surcharge 
which is exacted by the railroads in excess 
of the standard passenger fares. It is not 
a government tax, as many people suppose, 
nor does it in any way benefit the Pullman 
company, but goes directly and entirely to 
the railroads. It is simply another inherit- 
ance of the war, when it was permitted by 
the Railroad Administration as an added 
source of needed government income during 
the costly experiment of Federal operation. 
There is no excuse for it whatsoever under 
private operation.” 








A man was arrested at Mexia, Tex., re- 
cently, in connection with the robbery of 
the R. L. Reese & Son jewelry store, Cor- 
sicana, Tex., of about $250 worth of jewelry. 
The loot was recovered. A plate glass show 
window was broken and the jewelry re- 
moved by the robber. 
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CANADIAN JEWELERS TO MEET 





Members of Association to Hold Convention 
at Windsor, Ont., Feb. 13, 14 and 15 


Winpsor, Can., Feb. 3—Three hundred 
jewelers from all parts of Canada will par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the fifth an- 
nual convention of the Canadian Jewelers’ 
Association to be held in the new Prince 
Edward Hotel, here, Feb. 13, 14 and 15. Al- 
ready the capacity of the hotel is threatened, 
as delegates are coming from every prov- 
ince, among the earlier registrations being 
from Prince Rupert, B. C.; Edmonton, Alta. ; 
Halifax, N. S., and Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

The association has a heavy program to 
complete in three days. The visiting speak- 
ers include F. Rolshoven, of Detroit, an emi- 
nent art authority; M. F. Cartoon, of New 
York, a recognized expert on precious 
stones; Charles T. Evans, of Buffalo, a 
writer of international fame on storekeeping 
topics; H. H. Stansfield, director of handi- 
craft at the Ontario College of Art, To- 
ronto; C. L. Clark, of Winnipeg, who will 
speak on mutual fire insurance for jewelers, 
and, it is, hoped, Frank Stockdale, of Chi- 
cago, famous lecturer on merchandising. 

Among the business problems to be dis- 
cussed are the proposed amendments to the 
Gold and Silver Marking Act regarding the 
stamping of platinum goods, the licensing of 
all manufacturers of precious metals and the 
adoption of a distinctive mark for Canadian 
products of gold, silver and platinum. There 
are also the matters of co-operative adver- 
tising, taxation, better bookkeeping methods, 
etc. 

The jewelers go on the principle of work- 
ing during the day and playing at night. 
The first evening will, therefore, be devoted 
to a cabaret dinner and dance, with Arthur 
Delroy, of New York, to entertain the guests, 
and Wednesday evening, a grand St. Valen- 
tine’s Ball will be given. Thursday a joint 
luncheon will be held with the Border Cities 
Chamber of Commerce and a theater party. 
will conclude the program. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 


Week Ending Feb. 3, 1923. 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


Gold Bars exchanged for gold coin....$1,865,514.11 
Gold bars paid depositors........... 95,435.23 


SOR cc tccsetdenesevedevees $1,960,949.34 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 

















Date Exchange 
CO aon So beac ea ceneime aes $1,026,461.47 
MNS OM pase! S: ddan noida Wie ea OE 290,167.76 
ME Gt ca Scien nea arene eae kee 75,271.58 
MN Boe cds Wak uisneweuueeummeeee 116,456.32 
| OE poe er rer ren 162,923.89 
WO een eeasiinneedes tlen eres 194,233.09 

FO i ccccimenenneeeaeeses $1,865,514.11 

John H. Coon, of 111 Hooker Ave., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 14 years a watch- 
maker with Hubert Zimmern Co., has re- 
signed his position. Mr. Coon’s retirement 
marks the completion of 30 years in the 
watchmaking and jewelry business. During 
this period he has been connected with 24 
different concerns. 
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JOSEPH DAVING 


ema” a Importer 


WATCHES 


Large stock of wrist 
watches from $25 to $1000 


Patented Case —on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


The well known three-piece 
DAVING CASE used 


exclusively in 









Full stock at our 






79 Nassau St. San Francisco Office: 
New York 140 Geary St. 
| City LEADERS IN STYLES Gordon H. Otto 
i Tel. Cortland 5421 Selection of Watches sent on short time memorandum. Representative 








Norma Pearls 
in is Aoecial Lome $ 2 79 





Including Handsome Satin-lined 
Case and Metal Guarantee Tag 


Write for particulars regarding our National Movie Tie-up 
and Contest with your local theatre. 


LICHTENSTEIN BROS. 


565 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Norma Talmadge 


wearing her famous 
“Norma Pearls’ 





ESTABLISHED 1894 
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Cigarette Holders in the Latest Models 


Made in Jet, Real Amber, Ivory, Bakelite and Enamelled and Other Suitable Materials 







Actual Size 


R492/4 Octagonal Black Bakelite 14 Karat 
Holders made to order in any combination of materials 


ALFRED ORLIK 


Everything in Smokers Articles 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York Established 1899 62 Barbican, London 
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Executive Committee of A. N. R. J. A. Holds Conference 








Midwinter Meeting Held in Chicago at Which Plans for Future Work Are 
Discussed—Providence, R. I., Probable 1923 Convention City 

















Cuicaco, Feb. 3.—The first mid-winter 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
A. N. R. J. A. to be held in several years, 
took place at the rooms of the Old Colony 
Club, Hotel LaSalle, Jan. 27 and 28. The 
following were present: Edw. H. Huf- 
nagel, president, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; A. G. 
Mansur, first vice-president, Burlington, Vt. ; 
Joseph Mazer, second vice-president, Omaha, 
Nebr.; C. J. Brotherly, treasurer, Newark, 
N. J.; George J. Hess, member of executive 
committee, St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. H. Rindt, 
member of executive committee, Richmond, 
Ind.; A. W. Anderson, secretary, Neenah, 
Wis.; Ralph Roessler, chairman, Special 
Excise Tax Elimination Committee, Marion, 
Ind. 

President Hufnagel called on Mr. Roessler 
for his latest report on the situation relative 
to the tax fight, and Mr. Roessler gave a 
very comprehensive resume of the work 
already done, and outlined the campaign for 
the future as planned by him in collabora- 
tion with his committee. That the tax fight 
is not being allowed to drag is evidenced 
by the fact that Chairman Roessler came 
direct to Chicago from a conference with 
one of the most prominent Senators, with 
whom he discussed at length the tax situa- 
tion as it stands today. 

Should a special session of Congress be 
called the committee will be found ready 
to immediately begin vigorous work at the 
very earliest opportunity, and State organi- 
zations should hold themselves in readi- 
ness to give prompt assistance when Chair- 
man Roessler calls for it. 

The 1923 meeting place of the A. N. R. 
J. A. was carefully considered and the de- 
cision of the committee was that Provi- 
dence should be selected provided the A. N. 
R. J. A. can be assured of hotel and exhibit 
facilities, publicity aid from the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce and local jewelers 
organizations and support from the Massa- 
chusetts-Rhode Island Retail Jewelers 
Association in a measure that will spell 
success, 

Secretary A. W. Anderson and Henry 
F. Stecher, Milwaukee, exhibit manager of 
the A. N. R. J. A., were named a com- 
mittee to visit Providence in the near future 
to investigate the situation and make an im- 
mediate report. If all of the requirements 
of the A. N. R. J. A. can be met by those 
interested in seeing Providence the next 
convention city the 1923 convention is certain 
to go there. 

The matter of supplying national visitors 
to State conventions, the work of Field 
Secretary Walter H. Mellor and other mat- 
ters were carefully discussed and action 
taken to advance the work, 

L. H. Copeland, representing the adver- 
tising bureau of the National Jewelers Pub- 
licity Association, spoke to the committee 
of some of the plans for 1923 publicity 
relative to “Gifts That Last.” 

President Hufnagel brought the news that 
a National Silverware Week will be in- 


augurated by the sterling silverware manu- 
facturers and various trade organizations, 
May 14th to 21st, and asked Mr. Copeland 
to prepare copy for the retail jewelers, to 
be used in their local papers. State officers 
will be urged to get busy advising their 
members to make appropriate window dis- 
plays, issue timely advertising matter, make 
talks before Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, art 
museums and ladies organizations on the 
subject of silver. Groups of local jewelers 
will be urged to work together in their home 
cities. 

A discussion of the work of the president’s 
office and of his plans for the future brought 
out the fact that an assistant to the presi- 
dent will be necessary in the near future, 
and President Hufnagel was authorized to 
negotiate for the services of an assistant 
who can relieve him of a share of the 
rapidly increasing labors incident to his 
office. 

A joint session was held with the execu- 
tive committee of the IIlinois Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, representatives from 
the I. R. J. A. being as follows: Herman 
Stern, president, Chicago; B. J. Hagaman, 
Chicago; Fred Webber, Danville; A. G. 
Lavy, secretary, Chicago. 

That organization is planning another 
vigorous drive for members, with the ex- 
pectation of bringing the total enrollment 
up to not less than 500, and details mutually 
affecting State and national associations 
were discussed. 








DEATH OF U. R. SIGLER - 
Retired Cleveland, O., Jeweler Dies After 
an Illness of Ten Months 
CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 3.—Funeral services 
for Uriel R. Sigler, 70, Cleveland jeweler, 
founder of the Sigler Bros. Co., 1017 Euclid 
Ave., were held from Wade Memorial 
Chapel, Lake View Cemetery, yesterday 

afternoon at 2:30. 

Mr. Sigler died at the home of his son, 
Dewey T. Sigler, 9511 Euclid Ave., Wednes- 
day night after a 10 months’ illness. He 
is survived by his widow, Ella B.; his son, 
Dewey T., and a daughter, Mrs. Marjorie 
S. Bradley, all of this city. 

The name of Uriel Sigler has been identi- 
fied with the jewelry business in Cleveland 
since 1875, when he, with his brother, L. 
M. Sigler, started a store which has been 
known for a half century as the Sigler 
Bros. Co. 

For the last 10 years Uriel Sigler has 
been retired. His brother has also retired 
from active service with the company. 

A year ago Mr. Sigler returned from 
Florida, where he had spent the Winter. 
He was then under the care of a physician 
and had been in poor health since his re- 
turn to Cleveland. 








Alva Lang has opened a jewelry store 
at Bloomfield, Ia. 
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BREEDING PEARL MUSSELS 





How United States Bureau of Fisheries In- 
fects Fish with Mussel Spawn and Spreads 
the Area of Fresh Water Pearl Beds 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—Henry O’Malley, 
Commissioner of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, has issued a denial of state- 
ments that America’s supply of fresh-water 
shells, from which many of the finest fresh- 
water pearls are taken, is near depletion. 
According to the commissioner, the fresh- 
water mussel resources of this country will 
last indefinitely. He called attention to the 
fact that the United States Government has 
worked out extensive plans for the protec- 
tion of mussels in inland river beds in this 
country. . ‘ 

“During the season of 1922 mussel infec- 
tion was carried on by the Government on 
an extensive scale in connection with its 
rescue of 139,173,780 fish in the Mississippi 
River basin,” Mr. O’Malley said: “Rescue 
stations for fish were established on a large 
scale on the Mississippi River two years 
ago. When the water recedes after an over- 
flow, fish in great numbers are left in stag- 
nant ponds and pools. Workers from the 
rescue stations return these fish to flowing 
waters. As they toss the fish back into the 
streams they infect them with the spawn 
of mussels. All mussels are parasites, living 
on the fins of fish.” 

Mussels represent the basis of the pearl 
fisheries of this country. The three prin- 
cipal streams which produce American pearls 
are in the Ozark region, along the Mis- 
souri and Arkansas border. There are far 
more fresh-water pearls than is generally 
supposed. Last year a pearl weighing 
seventy-two grains, and pronounced perfect, 
was taken from an Arkansas stream. One 
of the best finds a few years ago sold for 
$3,000. A pearl known as the Risley pearl, 
which was seven-eighths of an inch in cir- 
cumference and perfect in shape and lustre, 
was found at Peel, Arkansas, in 1913, and 
sold later for $9,000, 

Today there has grown up around the 
fresh-water mussel resources of the Missis- 
sippi valley an industry valued at approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 and employing about 30,000 
people. Forty-one species of shell have 
been found to be of commercial value, aside 
from the possible discovery of pearls. A 
recent tariff report shows that the impor- 
tance of the industry in this country rests in 
part on the fact that practically every in- 
dividual uses fresh-water pearl buttons, the 
largest product manufactured from the 
shells, 

The laboratory at Fairport, Ia., conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
is making a special study of mussels and 
the fish upon which they live. Reports from 
Fairport show the usefulness of controlled 
methods of propagation. The fish which 
were infected with the spawn of mussels in 
1922 will yield a large quantity of shells 
in 1926 and 1927. Such work, carried on 
year after year, removes any possibility of 
the depletion of America’s pearl fisheries. 








F. D. Dergel has purchased the interest 
of his partner, C. J. Smouse, in the jewelry 
business of Oergel & Smouse at Merrill, 
Wis. 
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We offer to ‘“‘Jewelers' Who Recognize Quality”’ the celebrated 
Paul Ditisheim’s Solvil movement in a well-made 18 Karat Belais white 
gold three-piece case—as illustrated. Write us if interested. 





MANASSEH LEVY & CO. 


26 West 36th St., New York 
IMPORTERS 
Jeanneret Watches for Ladies Tempus Watches for Men 
Leather Folding Watches for Traveling a Specialty 











DISSOLUTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


Levitt & Gold have dissolved partnership by mutual consent. 


MR. LEVITT continues in the same line at the same address, 71-73 
Nassau Street, under the firm name of 


LEVITT & CO. 


manufacturing 14K and platinum novelties 


CIGARETTE CASES LIP STICK HOLDERS 
VANITY CASES MATCH SAFES 

MESH BAGS MIRRORS 

DORINE BOXES PHOTO LOCKETS 
CHECK BOOK COVERS CIGARETTE HOLDERS 


A full line of the above in enameled and platinum diamond mounted 
effects are ready for delivery. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
West of Denver and Pacific Coast East and Middle-West New York and Vicinity 
Koke, Slaudt and Livermore H. M. Teeple N. J. Levitt 
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FLEXIBLE 
BRACELETS 


THAT WILL NOT BREAK 


Our patent applied for flexible bracelets are of entirely new and unique 
construction, specifically designed to insure strength and durability, which 
earns for them the reputation of THE STRONGEST FLEXIBLE 
BRACELETS ON THE MARKET. 


MADE IN PLATINUM ONLY. 
Bar Pins Flexible Bracelets Brooches Mountings 


7-11 West 45th Street Bernard Jewelry Co. New York 
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Jewelry of the Second Empire 





: hae considerable interest that has lately 
been manifested in matters pertaining 
to the middle Victorian period, and that of 
the Second Empire, prompts to a backward 
glance by the student of jewelry to these 
eras, particularly with relation to the af- 
fairs of the latter. Such backward glances 
are always instructive, often amusing, and 
not infrequently significant and suggestive. 
The bombastic, high-strung period that 
ended in the debacle of 1870 was marked 
by the frenzied efforts of its exponents to 
achieve a superlative brilliancy in the world’s 
center of fashion. The return of the Bona- 
parts exciting the romantic susceptibilities of 
the French people found an expression, as 
ever in the eloquent race, in a gesture of 
la mode. The gesture was one of high ex- 
aggeration. The bizarre fashion of the 
crinoline and the chignon belong to it, as 
do others less conspicuous, if not less pre- 
posterous. Immense quantities of jewelry 
were worn, not alone by the haute ton but 
by those more restricted in purse. Boehn’s 
“Modes and Manners of the XIXth Cen- 
tury’ in a most interesting manner alludes 
to it as follows: 

“A dress that leaves the neck and arms 
bare calls aloud for ornaments. These were 
worn both in the evening and in the day- 
time, and too many could not be put on at 
once; for day jewelry—amber, crystal and 
venitian—glass beads, hair ornaments, Ro- 
man pearls, and coral beads, the latter be- 
coming fashionable when the Duchess 
d’Aumale, born a princess of the Two Sici- 
lies, was married, and introduced this prod- 
uct of Neapolitan industry into Paris. Brace- 
lets, brooches and other ornaments were 
made in the shape of bows, and ornaments 
in general could not be too large and strik- 
ing, enamels being effectively employed. It 
was indispensable to wear many bracelets 
on the arm; earrings were very long, con- 
sisting of several hanging ornaments; the 
lockets were as large and round as shields. 
In 1868 large gold crosses began to be 
worn, Adele Spitzeder never being seen 
without one; for evening dress diamonds and 
other precious stones were worn by those 
who possessed them. Many ladies, among 
them the Princess Metternich, had their dia- 
monds remounted every year, and taste was 
shown in their setting equal to their worth. 
Those who have seen the crown jewels at 
Vienna—the diadems, necklaces and brace- 
lets which were mounted with the additions 
of Maria Theresa’s diamonds for the Em- 
press Elizabeth—cannot fail even after a 
lapse of 50 years to admire the taste which 
understood so well how to show off the 
beauty of the stones; and the same taste 
might have been observed when in 1887 the 
French Crown diamonds were put up to 
auction and the Empress Eugenie’s favorite 
ornaments again brought to view.” 

The Empress Eugenie on her accession to 
the throne became at once the arbitress of 
Paris fashions. From the day of her mar- 
riage in Notre Dame in 1853 her Spanish 
love of color and contrast ruled French taste 
in dress, Uzanne’s “Fashions in Paris” says. 
“Her wedding dress was of white velvet 

. the body frogged in front with dia- 
mond wheat-ears. A wonderful sapphire 
coronet and comb completed a costume which 
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was greatly discussed and talked of at the 
time.” 

The same historian tells us: “Great rows 
of large pearls threaded in a circle were 
twisted round the neck and fell to the waist. 
Then there were bracelets, gold and enamel, 
marcasite, cameo and jeweled; and round 
the neck to heighten its whiteness, many 
ladies wore a band of velvet over an inch 
wide.” 

Challamel, “History of Fashion in 
France,” alluding to the period: about 1860, 
says: “Gold began to be used in every pos- 
sible way; bonnets spotted with gold or 
trimmed with gold bracelets; dresses and 
gold pipings, gilt pins with little chains and 
large gold buckles. The wealthy wore neck- 
laces composed of separate stars formed of 
precious stones or of large gold beads ar- 
ranged three by three, pear-shaped, and 
terminating in a gold point.” “Aquarium” 
earrings were the rage. These consisted of 
small globes in rock-crystal, suspended from 
little branches of water grasses in enamel; 
the globes contained fishes, Chains called 
“Benoiton,” after Sardou’s famous play, were 
worn underneath the bonnet strings like a 
curb chain.—S. R. 








The “Orloff” and “Moon of the 
Mountain” 





THE recent notoriety attendant on the 

Russian Crown Jewels has had the ef- 
fect of reviving a number of legends pur- 
porting to be more or less truthful accounts 
of the progress of some of the most re- 
markable of these gems to the Imperial 
treasury. ‘Most of these are fairly well au- 
thenticated, but the history of the “Orloff” 
diamond has been so confused with that of 
another great gem of the Russian Regalia 
that some elucidation of their —es 
biographies may not be amiss. 


A recent writer in Le Grand Negoce, in 
reciting the history of the diamond called 
the “Moon of the Mountain,” repeats sub- 
stantially the story of that jewel as given 
in these columns under the heading of 
“Some Russian Crown Jewels and Their 
Romance,” but concludes by saying that the 
“Moon of the Mountain” ornaments the Im- 
perial sceptre. Now the diamond in the 
Imperial sceptre has always been known as 
the “Orloff” and sometimes alluded to as the 
“Sceptre,” and also the “Amsterdam” (sic). 
Its weight is 193 carats. 


Streeter, whose exhaustive research and 
late perspective makes him the most reliable 
authority on the subject, says of the “Or- 
loff”: “Its early history is involved in great 
obscurity and seems to have got somehow 
inextricably involved in that of the ‘Moon 
of the Mountain,’ another great diamond’ in 
the Russian Regalia. The ‘Moon of the 
Mountain,’ however, reached Europe through 
Persia, while there can be little doubt that 
the ‘Orloff’ found its way direct from India 
to Holland and thence to Russia. In all 
current accounts of the original discovery, 
however, the circumstances are related in 
such a confused way that it has hitherto 
been impossible to fix its first definite ap- 
pearance. The date of its arrival in Eu- 
rope, and of its purchase by Prince Orloff 
for the Empress Catherine II. are demon- 
strated by the subjoined passage from a 
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letter dated Jan. 2, 1776, from the Hague, 
and quoted by Boyle in the Museum Brit- 
annicum (London, 1791): ‘We learn from 
Amsterdam that Prince Orloff made but 
one day’s stay in that city, where he bought 
a very large brilliant for the Empress, his 
sovereign, for which he paid to a Persian 
merchant there the sum of 1,400,000 florins, 
Dutch money.’ A florin is valued in Hol- 
land at 20d. 

“The ‘Orloff’? comes directly from the 
Seringham Temple, Mysore, to Europe by 
the sea route. The ‘Moon of the Mountain’ 
is brought overland apparently from Delhi, 
through Persia, Bassorah, Bagdad and 
Constantinople. They meet for a moment 
in Amsterdam, the great diamond mart of 
the west, where the ‘Orloff’ is purchased by 
Prince Orloff for Catherine from a Greek 
merchant and whence Shafrass takes the 
‘Moon of the Mountain’ first to St. Peters- 
burg, and then to Astrakhan. Here he ulti- 
mately disposes of it to the Russian Crown.” 

The account in Le Grand Negoce is a 
transcription of that of Pallas, in his “Trav- 
els Through the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire,” of which Streeter says: 
“It is obvious that Pallas received this ver- 
sion of the story from the heirs of Shafrass, 
whom he met in Astrakhan and who were 
naturally interested in suppressing the series 
of crimes by which the Armenian merchant 
got possession of the diamond. It is also 
obvious that Pallas has wrongly transferred 
the whole story of the ‘Moon of the Moun- 
tain’ to the ‘Orloff.’ According to his own 
showing the sale to the Russian Govern- 
ment was effected after Shafrass had been 
obliged to abscond to Astrakhan, that is, 
some years after his arrival in Amsterdam. 
But we have the already quoted testimony of 
the Museum Britannicum to the effect that 
the diamond associated with the name of 
Prince Orloff and now in the Imperial 
sceptre of Russia was purchased by Orloff, 
not in Astrakhan but in Amsterdam, from 
a Persian merchant in the year 1776. 

“Pallas is no doubt quite right in suppos- 
ing that the stone disposed of in Astrakhan 
came through the Afghan chief and Nadir 
Shah from the Delhi treasury. But it is 
equally evident that the stone purchased in 
Amsterdam came from Mysore to Europe 
by the sea route. We are thus again driven 
to the same conclusion that the Shafrass 
story belongs to Nadir’s diamond, the ‘Moon 
of the Mountain,’ and the French deserter’s 
to the Seringham gem now in the Imperial 
sceptre.” >. me 








The marriage of Myron Everts, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Everts, and Miss 
Ethel Signaige, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Signaige, took place recently at 
the East Dallas Christian Church in Dallas, 
Tex. The groom is the son of Arthur A. 
Everts, a prominent jeweler of Dallas, and 
a past president of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association. The ceremony 
was performed by Dr. L. N. D. Wells, 
pastor of the church. Following the cere- 
mony, a reception was held at the home of 
the bride’s parents, 3321 Oak Lawn Ave, 
Dallas. After the reception, the newly 
married couple left for a wedding trip to 
south Texas. On their return, they will 
make their home at 3321 Oak Lawn Ave., 
until the completion of their home on Gaston 
Ave. Heights. 
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Bigger Profits 


Selling to Groups 


HE Grouse proposition 

enables you to sell to 
many customers at one time. 
Schools, colleges, frater- 
nities, clubs and organizations 
will order Grouse emblem 
pins and rings from you if 
you have samples to show. 
We supply the samples. 
You do not have to invest a 
single penny. Besides rings 
and pins the Grouse line in- 
cludes Medals and Presenta- 
tion Jewels. Write NOW 


ey for a copy of our FREE 
H illustrated catalog. 
(. K. Grouse Co. 
= 6 Bruce Ave. 
OH) No. Attleboro, Mass. 


























14Kt. Henahive and Pearl 
Crescents and Bar Pins 
Finest Sapphires and Pearls 








From $11.00 up to $28.00 Net is 
Sold Thru Your Jobber or Direct 
EHRLICH & SINNOCK BS el 
126-128 South St. Newark, N. J. 























Exceptional Values for 1923 


in White Gold 14 to 20 Kt. 
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goa ANG, 
S ans WATCHES 


6 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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Price $1.00 
Jewelers’ Circular, 11 John St., New York 
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Enameling’ 








By H. G. Murphy 














HE words “enamel” and “enameling” 
conjure up in our minds many different 
emotions, according to our experience and 
point of view. If we are connected with the 
artistic crafts, such as jewelry and metal 
work, we call to mind the beautiful mediz- 
val enameled jewels, the King’s Cup in the 
Brtish Museum, the Burgundian Silver Gilt 
Beaker, with its Plique-d-jour enamels, in 
South Kensington Museum. The beautiful 
modern work of René Lalique and Alexan- 
der Fisher, and the excellent small jewelry 
and toilet ware coming on to the market 
from Birmingham and Norway. 

When we enter the bathroom in the morn- 
ing, our first care is to fill the enameled 
iron bath, the easiest of all baths to keep 
clean and shining. At the railway stations 
we are confronted with advertisements of 
enameled iron, pointing out the merits of 
somebody’s soap and another person’s wine. 
All day long, in one direction or another, 
wherever there is an odd space that will 
hold nails, we find more enameled iron signs. 

We return to the domestic hearth and find 
the cleanest utensils are those of enameled 
iron, pots, pans and containers, so that we 
see that enamel is used in vastly different 
spheres. 

The constituents of the colors are prac- 
tically the same in commercial as in artistic 
work, the difference being in the method of 
application and firing, the commercial work 
requiring mechanical aid to handle the vast 
weights and areas of iron. 

In order to understand enamels it is not 
absolutely necessary to be acquainted with 
the manufacture of enamels or the mode of 
their application, but it is helpful to know, 
ina general way, something of the processes 
in order to understand the limitations and 
possibilities of the art, and to enable the 
merits of a work to be better appraised. 


WHAT IS ENAMEL? 

Enamel itself consists of flint glass, con- 
taining 25 to 40 per cent. of lead oxide; it 
is colored by the addition of metallic salts, 
such as gold chloride for ruby red, nitrate 
of copper for emerald green, and oxide of 
cobalt for blue. 

Opaque enamel is made by the addition 
of oxide of tin to the flint glass and after- 
wards colored with the various pigments. 

The enamels in use today may be classi- 
fied into two kinds, hard and soft; for work 
that is to be preserved hard enamels only 
should be used; soft enamel is made by the 
addition of borax, a substitute for lead in 
enamels. It causes the enamel to melt easily 
and aids in dissolving metals so as to pro- 
duce brillinat colors. Unfortunately, or per- 
haps. fortunately, in respect of much of the 
modern enamel work, the borax, instead of 
improving the surface, renders it liable to 
crack, scratch and to be easily attacked by 
4 sulphurous atmosphere. 


*From the Watchmaker, Jeweler, Silversmith & 
Optician, London. 








METALS USED 


The metals used for enameling are: fine 
gold, 15, 18 and 22-kt. gold; fine silver; 
standard silver; copper; gilding metal and 
iron. Platinum is sometimes enameled, but 
it is difficult to do so, owing to its “greasy” 
surface and its property of occluding air. 

Fine and 22-kt. gold is used when a bril- 
liant, gem-like effect is aimed at and ex- 
pense is of little account. 

Fine silver is not much used, although it 
gives most brilliant effects with blues and 
greens. Standard silver is the metal used 
in modern enameled jewelry, owing to its 
toughness and ability to stand hard wear. 

Copper is best used for painted enamels. 

Gilding metal is used for badges, coats-of- 
arms, and trademarks of commerce; it is an 
alloy of copper and tin. 

Iron may be recognized in the enameled 
signs that meet us in every direction, mostly 
bad, although lately some very good pieces, 
from the design point of view, are appear- 
ing, and we hope will continue to appear. 

The enameled saucepans and plates of do- 
mestic use are also of iron. 


ENAMELS CLASSIFIED 


Enamels, from the point of view of art, 
with which we are concerned in this article, 
may be classified into three headings: (1) 
Champlevé; (2) Cloisonné; (3) Painted 
Enamels; with the subsidiary methods of 
Basse-taille and Plique-a-jour. 

Champlevé enameling is so called from 
the two words, champ—a field, and levé— 
raised. The ground of metal is cut away, 
leaving bands of metal to form the outlines 
of the design; then, with enamel, the part 
cut away has to be raised flush to the sur- 
face of the outlining bands, so that the whole 
is a uniform surface. This method offers 
so much more freedom to the worker to 
leave lines irregular in width and, thereby, 
greater opportunities for good drawing. 

{t is the most generally used of all meth- 
ods and it may be recognized in badge work, 
cigarette cases, watch backs, brush backs 
and bowls, the background having been sunk 
by stamping or engraving, and the depres- 
sion filled with enamel. 

Basse-taille is a variety of Champlevé— 
the words basse meaning low, and taille, cut 
—lowcut. It consists of a pattern cut in 
low relief below the general surface of the 
metal; so that when the enamel is placed 
over the design, the whole surface becomes 
one level and the relief is seen through the 
transparent enamel. The process of filling 
and firing is much the same as in Cham- 
plevé. 

Cloisonné. A Cloisonné enamel is one 
in which the outline of the design is formed 
by a small fillet of metal, usually a flattened 
wire soldered on to a base of metal, and the 
interstices filled with enamel. 

The Japanese and Chinese are famous for 
this style of enameling. Of late years, in- 
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stead of soldering the cloisons on, they have 
adopted a method of gumming them to the 
metal and so saving the labor of soldering. 
Plique-d-jour is allied to Cloisonné—in fact, 
it is Cloisonné without a metal back to sup- 
port the enamel, so that on holding the piece 
up to light it is seen to be quite transparent, 
like a stained glass window. A design is 
made of Cloisonné wires, and this is laid, 
either orf a thin copper sheet, as a support 
for the enamel until it is fired, when the 
copper is peeled or eaten off with acid; or 
it may be laid on a form of fireclay and 
pumice. Nickel, aluminium, bronze and 
platinum are good metals to use as a back- 
ground; they have each the property of 
throwing off the enamel on cooling. 

Painted Enamels. The other processes I 
have described were, properly speaking, 
more intimately connected with the metal 
worker and goldsmiths, as a means of deco- 
ration of metal objects; that is to say, the 
enamel was subservient to the other parts 
of the object which it adorned. 

The discovery of the painted method en- 
larged the importance of enameling amongst 
the fine arts; it became a medium of ex- 
pression with greater freedom and more 
varied possibilities of form and color. It 
was developed at Limoges during the Re- 
naissance and has been practised, with vary- 
ing success, ever since; but its chief beauty 
—its high quality of color—was not devel- 
oped until the last decade. It is by far the 
most difficult of all the processes of enamel- 
ing. It requires a very sound knowledge 
of drawing and color, and there are many 
pitfalls for the beginner. The present-day 
enameler has an undoubted advantage over 
the old medieval worker—he has a far 
greater range of colors to choose from. Not 
only can modern workers make every single 
color that the ancients could produce, but 
they can make them far more brilliant. 


THE FUNCTION OF ENAMEL 


Enamel possesses one advantage over all 
other pigments or materials used in art; it 
reigns supreme over them in luminosity, in 
transparency and translucency. With en- 
amel you can produce the colors in opal 
and labrodorite, the translucency of the onyx 
and agate, and a brilliance of transparency 
comparable to that of emeralds and rubies. 
Therefore, the true function of enamel is, 
surely, the enrichment of jewels, to give life 
and color. To use it merely as a splash of 
color, without design, is the loss of a great 
medium of expression. There is nothing 
more Satisfying than a jewel set with stones 
and enriched with a careful arrangement of 
little enameled patterns around the settings. 
It gives the ornament beauty and attraction, 
it gives it that quality of a work of art which 
improves on acquaintance, it never tires; in 
short, it becomes “a joy forever.” 


THE PROCESS 


A short account of the process of enamel- 
ing a piece of work will not be out of place. 
At one period, enamelers made their own 
colors, but today that is unnecessary. Ex- 
cellent colors are obtainable and compara- 
tively cheap. A piece of enamel is placed 
in a mortar with water and crushed with a 
pestle until it is like the finest sea sand; in 
the process of grinding a milkiness is ob- 
served, caused by the fine impalpable dust. 
This is carefully washed away until only 
clean, even-looking grains are left. The en- 
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amel is then removed from the mortar and 
placed in a small palette or saucer until all 
the colors are ready. The bugbear of the 
enameler is dust and dirt, therefore all care 
must be taken that all receptacles and tools 
are clean, the saucers carefully covered. 
The work to be enameled must now be 
cleaned, either by scraping, cutting with a 
scorper, or by scratch brushing, if of cop- 
per or gilding metal by dipping in diluted 
nitric acid and afterwards washing in clean 
water. The work is now ready to receive 
the enamel, which is applied either with a 
fine spatula, a fine palette knife or camel- 
hair brush, the interstices or depressions 
are filled up to the general level of the metal 
with the various colors, the water in the 
enamel is carefully drawn off with blotting 
paper or a clean piece of rag, and the work 
placed on a planche of iron or fireclay near 
the furnace to dry. When dry it is care- 
fully put into the stove, which is now bright 
red. The plate and the work soon get hot, 
the enamel darkens, then appears as if. it 
were sweating, and finally melts into a shiny 
coating. It is then taken out and allowed 
to cool. On cooling, it is boiled out in a 
diluted solution of sulphuric acid called 
pickle. When the oxide has been removed 
by the acid, the piece is washed under water, 
using a scratch brush of brass or spun glass 
to brighten any parts of the metal from 
which the enamel has withdrawn; the hol- 
lows are then refilled with enamel where 
necessary and again fired. After that, it is 
rubbed down with a corundum file and water 
until the metal divisions are showing bright 
and the enamel quite flat. It is then re- 
turned to the furnace until the surface has 
once more glazed, after which it is allowed 
to cool gradually. It remains to give the 
metal parts their final finish, either by pol- 
ishing or gilding. 
PAINTER ENAMEL 


The making of a painted enamel may now 
be considered. Painted enamels are ex- 
ecuted upon thin sheets of copper—best 
Swedish copper if it is available—a piece 
six inches by four is domed slightly in the 
center to give it greater strength, the con- 
vexivity helps to maintain the shape of the 
plate and prevents it warping in the furnace; 
a slight edge is thrown up about 1/32 of 
an inch all round; this also stiffens the plate 
and retains the enamel. The plate is cleaned 
by dipping in a dilute solution of nitric acid 
‘and washing in running water, afterwards 
drying in boxwood sawdust or with a piece 
of clean linen. The colors having been 
ground as described above, the design is 
drawn on the copper plate with a steel point. 
On the back of the plate a thin layer of 
enamel is spread. If the front of the de- 
sign is to be in translucent colors a first 
coating of colorless enamel called flux is 
applied; this layer must be very thin and 
even. It is now placed on the planche, dried 
and fired in the same way as for champlevé. 
When it is cool the lines of the design can 
be clearly seen; any irregularities of surface 
are rubbed down with a carborundum stone. 

If foils are to be used they are now pre- 
pared in the following manner: A piece 
of gold or silver foil is gummed between 
two pieces of thin paper, the shape required 
drawn on paper and cut out with a pair of 
scissors; the foils are removed from the 
paper, carefully placed in position on the 
enamel, and pressed down. The panel is 
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now fired to a dull red heat; this fixes the 
foils ready for the color. 

The colors are now spread over the vari- 
ous portions of the plate with a brush or 
quill, and then fired. The appearance after 
firing is somewhat patchy and the form hard, 
therefore, the whole plate must be gone 
over and redrawn, high lights must be put 
in, forms brought out by shaving, and the 
whole design made to live; for a figure com- 
position very careful drawing is required 

‘of the hands, feet and face. 

The enamel used for this purpose is spe- 
cially made; it can be bought ready mixed 
in tubes or in glass capsules, very finely 
ground. The colors chiefly used are bitu- 
men brown, iridium, carmine, opaque white 
and shell gold. A little of each color is 
placed on a slab of glass and a few drops 
of fat, oil or turps added; each color is 
then ground with a glass muller until it is 
quite smooth. With a fine sable brush the 
plate is then worked over; the junction of 
the foils is hidden with a black or brown 
line. When complete it is put in a warm 
place for the medium to evaporate, and then 
gently fired; this completes the enamel. As 
before mentioned, great skill is required to 
do this work well; mere facility in drawing 
is not sufficient. A good deal is being done 
with a photographic process of enameling, 
but the result is only photographic, and 
there is little artistic value to be found 
in them. 








Battersea Enamels 





soyT is not my intention to describe at 

length the enamels which were executed 
in great quantity at York House Battersea. 
It was founded about 1750 by Stephen 
Janssen, who afterwards, on the death of 
his brother, succeeded to a baronetcy. An 
enormous number of the most varied articles 
were turned out here. All were pretty, 
but hardly one possessed real artistic merit. 
They chiefly consisted of snuff-boxes, wine 
labels, candlesticks, patch-boxes, and but- 
tons. Many of them were ornamented by 
the process of printing, which had been ap- 
plied by porcelain and glazed ware by Dr. 
Wall. In 1755 Horace Walpole wrote to 
Richard Bentley, sending him a Battersea 
enamel snuff-box which, he says, was ‘done 
on copper plates.’ Their works are usually 
executed on a soft white ground laid on 
copper. The glaze is high, and the material 
evidently contains a large proportion of 
lead. 

“A peculiar pink color is specially char- 
acteristic of Battersea enamel. Certain col- 
lectors fondly imagine that it cannot be 
reproduced. It is, however, easy to imitate 
by glazing over white with an enamel made 
with gold. There is a factory now in Paris 
in which Battersea enamels are so perfectly 
imitated, broken chips and all, that it is 
impossible to distinguish them from the 
originals, The somewhat slovenly and rapid 
painting, the colors, and the slender and re- 
fined shapes are copied to perfection. The 
practice of this and other firms engaged in 
similar work is to buy an original, imitate it 
a certain number of times, and then resell 
it. The retail dealers then chip the copies 
and dirty them according to taste. 

“So many examples of this work exist 
that it would be superfluous and impossible 
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to select for description specimens in private 
collections, . . . From a consideration of 
these enamels we may divide the art into 
several groups. The main inspiration is un- 
doubtedly French, The snuff-boxes, bon- 
bonniéres, and étuis are attempts in copper 
and enamel to present something that should 
resemble the beautiful gold enamelled snuff- 
boxes of the Regency. Three sorts of ar- 
tistic work are to be noticed in them. First 
there are the china painters, whose work 
is characterized by brilliant color, not al- 
ways very well harmonized, the inspiration 
of which has been derived from Sévres and 
Dresden. Then there are a number of prints 
in black or in sepia from copper plates. 
Lastly we may see the influence of those 
artists who were in the habit of coloring 
engravings, an art very prevalent during the 
latter part of the XVIII century. The 
snuff-boxes and toilette boxes are in copper, 
with pink and blue ground laid on a foun- 
dation of white. They are enriched with 
raised gold scrolls and leaves, They are 
obviously an attempt to make cheaply boxes 
that should represent in a feeble way the 
French work. The execution is bad, the 
knowledge inferior to the French, and yet 
somehow, in spite of rude drawing and bad 
color, one feels in presence of a better art 
than the French—more original, and more 
independent. . . . In imitation of the bon- 
bonniéres made in Dresden in the shape of 
animals, the Battersea artists also made 
copper-gilt and enamel boxes in the shape 
of animals. Thus we have dogs’ heads, 
and a pug’s head with staring eyes; also a 
boar’s head, a parrot, a woodcock, and many 
others."—H. Cunynghame. 








Art for All 





“So much is now known of the periods 
of art that have left abundant exam- 
ples of their work behind them that we can 
judge of the art of all periods by comparing 
these with the remains of times of which 
less has been left us; and we cannot fail to 
come to the conclusion that down to very 
recent days everything that the hand of man 
touched was more or less beautiful; so that 
in those days all people who made anything 
shared in art, as well as all people who used 
the things so made; that is, all people shared 
in art. 

“But some people may say: And was 
that to be wished for? Would not this uni- 
versal spreading of art stop progress in 
others matters, hinder the work of the 
world? Would it not make us unmanly? 
Or, if not that, would it not be intrusive, 
and push out other things necessary also 
for men to study? Well, I claimed a neces- 
sary place for art, a natural place, and it 
would be in the very essence of it that it 
would apply its own rules of order and fit- 
ness to the general ways of life; it seems to 
me, therefore, that people who are over- 
anxious of the outward expression of beauty 
becoming too great a force among the other 
forces of life, would, if they had had the 
making of the external world, have been 
afraid of making an ear of wheat beautiful, 
lest it should not have been good to eat.”— 
WILLIAM Morris. 








The business of J. Weinhofer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been sold at auction. 
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(THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 

CULAR greets its 
readers to-day with 
an issue of unusual 
size as we celebrate with this number the 
54th Anniversary of the foundation of this 
journal, As many of our readers know, 
THE JEWELERS’ Circuvar of to-day is an in- 
stitution of several roots, the first and oldest 
being the American Horological Journal 
founded in 1869 which some years later was 
merged with THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
founded in February, 1870. The merger of 
these two journals took place in 1873. Two 
other roots of importance were those of the 
Jewelers’ Weekly, founded in 1885, and the 
Jewelers’ Review, founded in: 1887, the 
former being merged into THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLar in 1900 and the latter in 
But THE JEWELERS’ CircuLar being the main 
root, if not the oldest, it has been under that 
name that the journal has continued and 
progressed and as THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
was founded in February, it is deemed fit- 
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ting always to celebrate the anniversary in 
that month. 

Our celebration has always taken the 
form of a number of especially large size and 
importance which has grown from year to 
year until it has now become a veritable 
“year book” for the trade and as such is 
looked forward to by the jewelers. We 
hope that the present issue will be deemed 
by our readers a fitting successor to those 
that have gone before and meet their ex- 
pectations in every way. 

As is usual in numbers of this kind, it has 
been the endeavor of the editors to produce 
herewith a publication that will be of inter- 
est to all men of our industry no matter 
what branch they be engaged in or no mat- 
ter what position in their field. Whether 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer or im- 
porter, whether employe or principal, we 
hope that the reader will find within this 
columns something of particular interest to 
him and his work, and that there will be 
found many articles of interest to all our 
readers. Of course, special attention has 
been paid to jewelry and to the business of 
the retail jeweler, though diamonds, gems, 
silver and other lines that come into the 
industry have in no way been neglected. 

The size and importance of these anni- 
versary numbers have grown from year to 
year until they have become volumes of such 
large size as to be almost unwieldy and it 
has been felt that a continuation of the in- 
crease in size alone should be curtailed in 
the interest of the reader. Therefore, no 
attempt has been made in this to break pre- 
vious records either in amount of adver- 
tising or reading matter published, the en- 
deavor made being to increase the quality 
rather than the quantity of the text and to 
obtain informative articles of an instructive 
nature that will prove of distinct value to 
the jeweler in his business and especially 
to include articles that will help him in edu- 
cating his employes along lines of highest 
efficiency. 

Some years ago THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
inaugurated the idea of publishing with the 
anniversary number a review of the fashions 
in jewelry the previous year and also a 
forecast of the styles of the year to come 
based on a knowledge of the changes in 
style and dress and ornamentation and the 
work being done by American and foreign 
designers. So important has this been con- 
sidered by the trade at large that we have 
continued this feature in each anniversary 
number and continue them again this year. 
But with these exceptions, the articles 
offered readers this year differ in many 
ways from those in previous numbers of this 
kind and we hope will prove equally inter- 
esting and instructive. 

A career of 54 years in trade journalism 
that has been marked by a steady advance, 
achievement and success, as well as growth 
in the close relations which have existed 
between this journal and its readers since 
its inception, is a record of which we can- 
not but feel proud; but as has often been 
said in these columns, we realize that our 
success has been due to the co-operation 
and support of the members of the trade at 
large and the achievement is theirs as well 
as our own. In starting the new year we 
express the hope that by fidelity to the prin- 
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Three Score Years on Maiden Lane is 
a record of which we feel justly proud. 


What measure of success we have 
attained is largely due to the hearty co- 
operation and loyalty of our customers 
and co-workers. 


We shall at all times strive to maintain 
this confidence, and to merit your con- 
tinued patronage. 
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Sam Cohen, of J. Cohen & Sons, 52 
Chrystie St., has left on a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion and is spending his time at Lakewood. 

Charles I. Katz and Frederick Victor, dia- 
mond merchants, formerly at 87 Nassau St., 


are now located in Room 1010 at 170 


Broadway. 

E. J. Bellin, manufacturer and jobber of 
jewelry, announced to the trade last week 
that he is now located in his new quarters 
in Room 92 at 1 Maiden Lane. 

P. D. Collins & Co., manufacturers of 
gold pens, 161 Grand St., were recently 
elected to membership in the Merchants’ 
Association of Greater New York. 

The trade was notified last week that the 
Continental Importing Co. has been incor- 
porated under the name of the Continental 
Jewelry Importing Co., 576 Fifth Ave. 

The firm of J, Bial-L. H. Bail, a. partner- 
ship formed in May, 1922, has moved to new 
quarters at 40 Forsyth St., where they will 
conduct a wholesale diamond and jewelry 
business. 

The jewelry business of Edward S. Smith 
Co, was incorporated at Albany, N. Y., last 
week with a capital of $40,000. The in- 
corporators are G. M. Kite and A. L. 
Rushman. 

Fred Goldsmith, of Ingomar Goldsmith 
& Co., 180 Broadway, returned from Europe 
last week after a four months’ trip abroad. 
Mr. Goldsmith will sail for Europe again 
next week, 

John J. Moffitt left last week on a Spring 
trip through the middle and northwest in 
the interest of Schanfein & Tamis, manu- 
facturers of gold and platinum novelties, 
71 Nassau St. 


The V. & W. Watch Co., 65 Nassau St., 
announced last week that “Dod” Israel is 
now connected with the concern and is 
preparing to leave on an extensive trip 
through the south. 

A charter of incorporation was granted 
at Albany, N. Y., last week to the S. & S. 
Jewelry Corp., this city. The capital is 
$20,000 and the incorporators are R. R. 
Ballin and C, White. 


Sallo Wolfson, of Naigles & Wolfson, 
importers and cutters of diamonds, 68 Nas- 
sau St., sailed for Europe last week on the 
Berengaria for an extensive visit to the con- 
cern’s office at Antwerp. 

After nearly 60 years in the jewelry busi- 
ness the establishment of the late Jacob Rit- 
ter, located at 608 Washington St., Hoboken, 
has been closed. At one time this business 
was rated as one of the best in the “Mile 
Square City.” 

The Aristo Import Co. is the name of 
4 concern incorporated at Albany, N. Y., 
several days ago with authority to engage 
in the gold and silverware business in this 
tity. The capital is $10,000 and the incor- 
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porators are J. Haffner and E. M. Baumann. 


Milton Rosenberg, of M. & A. Rosenberg, 
diamond importers, 37 Maiden Lane, sailed 
for Europe last week on the Berengaria. 
Mr. Rosenberg will remain abroad about 
two months and while in Europe will visit 
the diamond markets. 

M. Aisenstein, president of Aisenstein- 
Woronock & Sons, Inc., wholesale jewelers, 
20 Eldridge St., is now sojourning at Holly- 
wood, Cal. Mr. Aisenstein is accompanied 
by his family and will remain in Hollywood 
for about three months. While on the 
Coast, he will visit some of his old friends. 

Morris Kaplan & Son, manufacturers of 
diamond mountings, jewelry and engraved 
wedding rings, 161 Grand St., announced 
last week that they have arranged with 
James R. Palmer to cover the south and 
southwest territory formerly traveled by 
Charles Kaplan. Mr. Kaplan is still con- 
fined to the hospital recovering from a re- 
cent operation. Leon Sichel and Phil Sil- 
verstein have left for their respective terri- 
tories, namely, the middlewest and Coast. 


On Thursday, Feb. 8, a jewelry store will 
be opened in the Fishel building, at 1370 
Broadway, under the name of the Metro- 
politan Jewelers. The store is 20 feet deep 
and 8 feet wide and will be equipped with 
handsome up-to-date fixtures, The interior 
of the store is trimmed with Circasian wal- 
nut. The firm has taken a 20-year lease. on 
the premises. The store will be in charge 
of Jchn S. Reuben, formerly with Castel- 
berg’s, of Baltimore. This concern is the 
outgrowth of the Metropolitan Credit Co. 

Owing to an increase in business in its 
mail order department, the quarters of S. 
Stanley Solomon, wholesale dealers in 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ supplies, 23 
Maiden Lane, is undergoing extensive altera- 
tions. During the past week, the various 
members of the traveling force of the 
Solomon concern left for their respective 
territories. including S. Stanley Solomon, 
New York city and New Jersey, Wm. F. 
Lehman, central New York State, R. Kissel, 
New England, and Irving Kashins, eastern 
Pennsylvania, 

The silver service of the United States 
cruiser Brooklyn, one of the first war ves- 
sels to be scrapped by the United States as 
a result of the conference on disarmament, 
was formally presented as a loan to the 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Monday afternoon at 4 
o’clock. The service, including 500 pieces, 
cost $10,000, and the fund was raised by 
public subscription in Brooklyn. A bill au- 
thorizing the removal of the service from 
storage and the exhibition of it by the 
Brooklyn Museum was introduced in the 
Senate by former Senator William M. 
Calder, of Brooklyn, and in the House by 
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Representative Adolph L. Kline. The bill 
was signed by President Harding early in 
December. The service was illustrated and 
described in THe JEweters’ CircuLar of 
Feb. 12, 1896, at the time of its original 
presentation to the cruiser Brooklyn. 

Plans are being completed for the holding 
of a joint banquet and ball by the Metro- 
politan Retail Jewelers’ Association and the 
United Retail Jewelry Storekeepers’ As- 
sociation, This affair will be held at Vienna 
Hall at Lexington Ave. and 58th St. on 
Sunday, March 11. The following commit- 
tee, composed of members of the two asso- 
ciations, were selected to handle the affair. 
Chairman, A. Wolf; vice chair ladies, Mrs. 
Weintraub, Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Der- 
shinsky; treasurer, Mrs. Altman; financial 
secretary, L. Freid; recording secretaries, 
M. Seltzer and Nathan Asch, and editor and 
business manager, Mr. Weinstock. The 
committee and the members are now busy 
soliciting advertisements for the souvenir 
journal which will be issued for the affair. 
Those in charge urge that reservations be 
made as quickly as possible. Tickets can 
be secured from any member of either asso- 
ciation, or by communicating with the 
officers. 

A conference in connection with the pro- 
posed tablet offered by the Maiden Lane 
Historical Society for erection on the new 
building of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Maiden Lane, Nassau and Liberty Sts., was 
held Wednesday afternoon at the office of 
Albert Ulmann, historian of the society, 111 
Broadway. As previously noted, the society 
has offered to erect a bronze tablet on this 
site giving some interesting history of that 
part of Maiden Lane, and through the archi- 
tects, York & Sawyer, the officials of the 
bank have offered to have such a tablet 
cut in stone. The conference at Mr. UI- 
mann’s office was between Mr. Allen of 
York & Sawyer, and the trustees of the 
society to discuss the proposition further. 
Among those who attended besides Treas- 
urer Ulmann, was Secretary Little, Wm. T. 
Gough, Leo Wormser, Henry Abbott, A. L. 
3rown and T, Edgar Willson, who ex- 
plained the reason why the society wished 
to erect a bronze tablet and why they ob- 
jected to having an inscription cut in stone. 
Mr. Allen explained the reason for the 
bank’s proposal and why they objected to 
having anything attached to the building. 
Counter proposals were made on both sides 
and the matter will come up for final con- 
sideration within the next week. 

The trade was notified last week that Mr. 
Feingold has withdrawn from the firm of 
Feingold & Gelb, importers of watches, 9 
Maiden Lane, and that in the future the 
business will be conducted under the style 
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of Jewel Watch Co., Inc. The business has 
been reorganized and N. Gelb, who has 
always had charge of the mechanical end 
of the business, will continue in the same 
capacity. 

Leon J. Van Gelder, 87 Nassau St., re- 
turned from abroad last Friday, aboard the 
Mauretania. 

Morris S. Rosenberg, formerly of Rosen- 
berg Bros., is now. in business for himself 
at 121-123 Canal St. 

The entire fifth floor at 1 Maiden Lane 
has been leased to the jewelry firm of Ells- 
worth T. Carrington. 

Peter P. Fliashnick, manufacturing 
jeweler, has removed his business from 82 
Nassau St., to 64 Fulton St., this city. 

George W. Hoenig has severed his con- 
nection with Sylvan Levy, manufactur- 
ing jeweler, 33 W. 46th St., according to 
an announcement made Monday. 

Walter Lampl, manufacturer of chains 
and cord sautoirs, has moved from room 
1003 to rooms 1001 and 1002 at 9 Maiden 
Lane, where he will have considerable more 
space. 

The business of Giuseppe D’Elia, manu- 
facturing jeweler, was incorporated at 
Albany, N. Y., with a capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are Giuseppe D’Elia and 
A. Mastolian. 

The firm of Esner & Friedman, dealers in 
watch materials and jewelers supplies who 
for the past 12 years were located at 78 
Chrystie St., will move about April 1 to 67 
Chrystie St., where they will add a line of 
watches, clocks and jewelry. 

Harry F. Garofalo, vice-president of the 
Espositer, Varni Co., importers of semi- 
precious and precious stones, 15 Maiden 
Lane, sailed last week on the Berengaria 
for the European stone markets in the 
interest of his firm. Mr. Garofolo was 
accompanied by his wife and son, Robert. 

Max Blumenthal, for the past five years 
with Treibs Bros., has severed his connec- 
tion with that firm and in the future, will 
represent Albert Kauzmann, importer of 
precious and semi-precious stones, 80 
Maiden Lane. Mr. Blumenthal will repre- 
sent the concern in this city and in Newark. 

James J. Loeb, the “melée king,” of James 
J. Loeb & Bros., 68 Nassau St., will return 
this week on the Olympic, after a two 
months’ trip to the European markets where 
he made extensive purchases in anticipation 
of the bigger demand that will ensue as a 
result of the steadily improving conditions 
throughout the country. 

A Square Club for the Masonic members 
of the jewelry business is at the present 
time being organized. The object of the 
club will be for mutual helpfulness and the 
social welfare of its members. Masons who 
are members of the jewelry business in any 
of its phases are eligible to membership. 
For further information communicate with 
George J. Klinick, personal, care of L. Heller 
& Son, Inc., 358 Fifth Ave. 

There was a slight increase in the price 
of platinum over last week, according to 
quotations made on Monday. Just before 
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soft platinum was quoted at $116 an ounce, 
which was increase of $6 over last week. 
Platinum containing five per cent. iridium 
was quoted at $123 an ounce as against 
$118 last week, while platinum containing 
10 per cent. iridium was selling at $130, an 
increase of $4 over the previous week. 

The business of Edward S. Smith, who 
recently died, which was established for 
many years at 14 Maiden Lane, will be con- 
tinued by George M. Kite and A. L. Rueh- 
mann, who have been connected with this 
concern for many years. The business has 
been incorporated under the name of the 
Edward S. Smith Co., Incorporated, with 
George M. Kite as president and A. L. 
Ruehmann as secretary and treasurer. The 
company will occupy the same premises, 14 
Maiden Lane, and conduct a wholesale busi- 
ness in American watches, diamonds and fine 
jewelry. 

The annual meeting of the Jewelry Crafts’ 
Association was held last Wednesday after- 
noon at the Hotel Astor, New York. At 
this meeting only routine business was 
transacted and a nominating committee was 
elected. Officers to serve for the ensuing 
year will be elected and the principal busi- 
ness of the association will be transacted 
at another meeting to be held by the organi- 
zation the latter part of March. The 
meeting last Wednesday was presided over 
by President DeWitt A. Davidson and was 
called to order at 2.30 Pp. mM. After the 
routine business had been transacted, the 
following were elected to serve on a nomi- 
nating committee for one year, this com- 
mittee te make nominations for six directors 
whose terms expire in March: Fred 
England, Charles Coryell, Otto J. Somers, 
Percy W. Hine and Leonard Brand. There 
being no further business, the meeting was 
adjourned. 








Death of Charles Gretsinger 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 3—Word has 
been received here of the death of Charles 
Gretsinger, a jeweler who was formerly in 
business in Germantown. 

Mr. Gretsinger, who was 65 years old, 
was found dead in bed on Jan. 30 at his 
home, 2115 Fairmount Ave., Atlantic City, 
N. J. Mr. Gretsinger had lived alone for 
two years. He had not been seen for a 
couple of days and neighbors requested the 
police to make a search for Mr. Gretsinger. 
They broke into his room and found him 
dead in bed. 








A very useful and handy appliance for 
jewelers, whether manufacturers, whole- 
salers or retailers, is the “Rexograph,” used 
for making photographs of remounts and 
designs, for catalogue cuts, salesmen’s 
albums, appraising customers’ jewelry, in- 
surance records and sales development work. 
No knowledge of photography is necessary 
to operate this camera as it automatically 
focuses so that anyone can make clear, 
sharp photographs, exact size, equal to pro- 
fessional work and at a fraction of the cost. 
A descriptive circular will be mailed to any 
jeweler mentioning THE JEWELERS’ CrRcU- 
LAR by Burke & James, Inc., 240 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t Make the Mistake That Cellini 
Made 


AFTER Benvenuto Cellini was freed from 

a long term in prison in Rome, he re- 
ceived an offer from the King of France to 
come to Paris and engage in his profession 
as a goldsmith. 

The King gave Cellini a palace for him- 
self and his workers, supplied him with all 
the money he needed, heaped high honors 
upon him and enabled him to acquire riches 
such as he had never enjoyed before. 

Cellini enjoyed such good fortune that 
when little annoyances came along he didn’t 
have sense enough to treat them as little 
annoyances, 

He began to think that he was not get- 
ting a square deal and that people were not 
treating him as a great artist ought to be 
treated. 

Almost without any warning he left 
France and went to Italy, where he entered 
the employ of Duke Cosimo in Florence. 

All he really received from this duke was 
a lot of nice promises. 

For years he worked under difficulties, 
suffered all kinds of insults, was denied the 
help he needed in his work and was brought 
to realize over and over what a mistake he 
had made when he left France. 

The man who is tempted to leave an or- 
ganization because everything in it isn’t to 
his liking, would do well to think his way 
all the way through before running the risk 
of making a fool of himself the way Ben- 
venuto Cellini did when he left the King of 
France.—A. N. R. J. A. Bulletin. 
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— 


ciples that have guided us in the past and 
by our efforts at service to the trade in gen- 
eral, we may deserve in the future, the same 
co-operation and support of the industry that 
has so kindly been extended in~the past 


years. 





EMBERS of the 

jewelry trade no 
doubt read with a 
great deal of pleasure 
the account which appeared in the last issue, 
telling of the fact that the recent conviction 
of men charged with violating the Balti- 
more ordinance against fraudulent auctions 
and regulating auction sales, has been sus- 
tained upon appeal, despite the fact that a 
hard fight was made to have the conviction 
upset both on the facts and on the consti- 
tutionality of the ordinance in question. 

In the words of the assistant attorney 
general of Maryland, the affirmation of the 
decision of the lower court “is a decided 
victory in every respect for the validity of 
the ordinance,” and “the upholding of the 
law is, unquestionably, of great interest to 
the jewelry trade of the country.” As the 
assistant attorney general says this is one 
of the first decisions to be made in the 
East by an appellate court affirming such an 
ordinance. 

In view of the fact that jewelers of many 
cities and towns are seeking an auction 
ordinance that “will hold water” there is 
little doubt that the victory in Maryland 
will cause the Baltimore ordinance to be 
used as a model in many other sections of 
the country. 

The full text of the ordinance follows: 


“Section 1—Be it ordained by the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 
That it shall be unlawful for any person 
or persons or corporation to sell, d‘s- 
pose of, or offer for sale, in the City 
of Baltimore, at public auction, or cause 
to or permit to be sold, disposed of, or 
offered for sale, in the City of Balti- 
more, at public auction, any gold, silver, 
plated ware, precious stones, watches, 
clocks, or jewelry, whether the same 
shall be their own property or whether 
they sell the same as agents or employes 
of others; provided, however, that this 
section shall not apply to judicial sales 
or sales by executors or adminis‘rators, 
nor to sales by or on behalf of licensed 
pawnbrokers of unredeemed pledges in 
any manner provided by law, nor to the 
sale at public auction of the stock on 
hand of any person or persons or cor- 
poration that shall, for the period of one 
year next preceding such sale, have been 
continuously in business in the City of 
Baltimere as a retail or wholesale mer- 
chant of gold, silver, plated ware, pre- 
cious stones, watches, clocks or jewelry; 
provided, further, that such sale at a 
public auction of the stock on hand of 
such merchant or merchants shall be 
held on successive days, Sundays and 
legal holidays excepted, and shall not 
continue for more than thirty days in 
all within a period of one year. 


An Auction Ordi- 
nance That Has 
Been Sustained 
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“Section 2.—Be it further ordained, 
That any person or persons or corpora- 
tion convicted of a violation of the pre- 
ceding chapter shall be fined the sum of 
$10.00 for the first offense and $20.00 for 
every subsequent offense. Each sepa- 
rate sale, at public auction, of an article 
or articles of gold, silver, plated ware, 
precious stones, watches, clocks, or 
jewelry in violation of the preceding sec- 
tion shall constitute a separate offense 
hereunder. 

“Section 3.—Be it further ordained, 
That this ordinance shall take effect 
from the date of its passage.” 





May 14 to 21 to Be i is — 
National Silver note that there wi 


be a general uniform- 
Week ity in the celebration 
of “National Silver Week” by manufactur- 
ers and dealers throughout our industry 
during the year, the retailers, silverware 
manufacturers and others having come to 
an agreement to designate the week of May 
14 to 21 as “National Silver Week” through- 
out the country. There has been a una- 
nimity of opinion for some time that the 
designation of a certain week as silverware 
week during which time jewelers and manu- 
facturers would combine to call the attention 
of the public to the beauty and value of 
sterling silver, would be a good thing for 
the jewelry trade, but in the past no con- 
certed action on the question has been taken. 
The result has been that among different 
manufacturers and dealers and in different 
sections of the country, different times were 
designated. The lack of uniformity and 
the confusion that arose therefrom in the 
minds of the public did much to counteract 
the work of the individual firms behind the 
propaganda and our trade did not reap the 
full benefit that could be obtained by con- 
certed action. 

Now that the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, the Sterling Silver- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Association and 
other bodies have agreed unon “National 
Silver Week” as May 14 to 21, as noted in 
another column of this issue, there is no 
reason why every dealer and seller of silver- 
ware cannot get behind the movement and 
tie up his advertising, window displays and 
sales promotion plans to the same and in- 
crease his sales in silverware to a large 
extent. Nothing in this, as we understand, 
will prevent the jeweler from stressing sil- 
verware at any other time of the year or 
make his patrons feel that there is any rea- 
son to confine the purchase to any particular 
dates; but the fact that silverware will be 
especially called to the attention of the 
public at one snecific time in all sections of 
the country affords the dealer an opportu- 
nity that he should make the most of, and 
permits him to get the added force of the 
propaganda to any special effort that he may 
make at this time. 








Arthur A. Everts, Dallas, Tex., ex-presi- 
dent of the American National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association. has received an invitation to 
address the Canadian National Jewelers’ As- 
sociation convention to be held at Windsor, 
Can., on Feb. 15. 





Dietz & Schuman, manufacturers of ring 
findings, formerly located at 313 Halsey St., 
have moved to 18 Crawford St. 

While riding on a Bloomfield jitney, the 
pockets of Joseph J. Shaw, 263 Clifton Ave., 
employed in the jewelry department of the 
Hahnet Co., were picked. His wallet, con- 
taining $40 and a check for $10, was taken. 

Miss Elizabeth Wilkinson Larter, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Halsey M. Larter, 649 
Lake St., and Adrian Riker, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Adrian Riker, 179 Clinton Ave., 
will be married the latter part of April, it 
has been announced. 

A. Feldman, formerly associated with the 
Acme Ring Mfg. Co., 43 Lawrence St., has 
established himself in business as the Feld- 
man Ring Mfg. Co., at 50 Columbia St., 
where he will make a specialty of manu- 
facturing rings, 

The Newark Rotary Club has passed a 
resolution commending the gift of $500,000 
for the new museum building of the Newark 
Museum by Louis Barberger. The club 
pledged its co-operation to the trustees of 
the museum and its director, John Cotton 
Dana, in their plans for the future growth 
and development of the Newark Museum 
Association. 

Incorporation papers have been filed for 
the Merit Ring Mfg. Co., Inc., whose reg- 
istered office is at 31 Clinton St., Newark, 
and whose registered agent is Louis Stri- 
jesky. The authorized capital stock is 
$100,000. The incorporators are Louis Stri- 
jesky, Adolph F. Weisgerber and Henry 
Wartenberg. 

Incorporation papers have been filed for 
the Art Jewelry Finding Co., Inc., whose 
registered office is at 324 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair. The authorized agent is Au- 
gustus L. Friedman. The authorized capital 
stock is $125,000. The incorporators are 
Chester G. Rollenbach, Augustus L. Fried- 
man and Helen V. Chambers. The company 
was organized to deal in jewelry. 

Mrs. Emma Louise Downing Alling, 
widow of William Robinson Alling, and 
mother of Madison Alling, died at her home, 
974 Broad St., after several days’ illness 
with heart trouble. She is survived by her 
son, of the same address. Mrs. Alling was 
a life member of the Female Charitable So- 
ciety and was active in other charitable in- 
stitutions in the city. She was a member 
of the South Park Presbyterian Church, and 
held a life membership in the New Jersey 
Historical Society. 

Chester R. Hoag, president of the Newark 
Museum Association, was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the assoria- 
tion at the annual meeting. At this same 
meeting there was launched a museum fund 
of $500,000 to match the half-million gift 
by Louis Bamberger for the erection of the 
new museum building. The money is sought 
to cover the equipment of the new struc- 
ture, and to form the nucleus of an endow- 
ment fund. Mr. Hoag announced that al- 
ready two gifts, one for $5,000 and one for 
$500 had been given to the fund. 








The Quinn Jewelry Co., Davenport, Ia., is 
running an auction sale. 
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Grape Pattern Assortment 
of Six 


Cake Baskets and Bread Trays 
Extra Silver Plated 





No. 62 Assortment—$18.25 Complete 


No. 719—Cake Basket, as illustrated—13 in. ................. $3.75 ea. 
No. 722—Cake Basket, as illustrated—10 in. ................. 3.00 ea. 
No. 708—Oval Bread Tray, with handle............. 3a eeawis 2.25 ea. 
No. 707—Oval Biead Tray, with handle—13% in. ........... 2.75 ea. 
No. 50—Square Bread Tray, with side handles—14 in. ..... 3.00 ea. 
No. 60—Square Bread Tray, with side handles—15 in. ..... 3.50 ea. 


TRY AN ASSORTMENT 
Send for Our Illustrated Circular 


PARKWAY SILVER CO., 62 Canal St. New York 























“HERALD” 
Traveling Watches 


STOCKED BY THE BEST: JEWELERS -— 


because they appeal to the trade ‘they are anxious 
to please. 

Guaranteed Swiss or Waltham movements ad- 
justed to three positions. All radium dials. One 
day—7 jewels, eight day—15 jewels. Cases of 
finest leathers—Ecrasa (rose, blue, purple, 
brown); Persian (blue, green, red); Pin Seal; 
Pigskin; Black long grain calf. 

“Herald” lines have served the best retail trade 
for fifteen years. 





The Herald Novelty Co., Inc. 
50 West 17th St. New York City 




















IMPORTED FROM PARIS 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FINEST 


ORIENTAL PEARLS 


ACHIEVED THROUGH THE 
LATEST SCIENTIFIC 
IMPROV EMENTS 


LOVEGROVE & MOREL 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Phone Longacre 5367 
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The Standard Specialty Co., 20 Linton St., 
is being conducted by John J. Gauthier and 
David A. Dorgan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert S. Vannerbeck left 
Thursday for Winter Park, Fla., for the re- 
mainder of the month. 

John S. Holbrook, director of the Gorham 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed a member of 
the State House Commission. 

Walter H. Pruefer, of Fischer & Pruefer, 
accompanied by his wife, left Thursday for 
an extended visit in the south. 

Samuel Colitz has filed a statement with 
the city clerk of Pawtucket that he is the 
owner of the Pawtucket Jewelry Co., 187 
High St. 

Frank Kelley, of the Manufacturing 
Jewelers Board of Trade, was in New York, 
Newark and vicinity the past week for that 
association. 

Arthur L. Aldred, president of the Glad- 
ding Co., accompanied by Mrs. Aldred, left 
last Monday for Palm Beach, Fla., for a stay 
of several weeks. 

The regular meeting of the directors of 
the Manufacturing Jewelers Board of Trade 
will be held at the Turks Head building on 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 16. 

Adama Aiello is a member of the com- 
mittee to make arrangements for the Su- 
preme Conclave of the Sons of Italy in this 
city some time next September. 

At the annual corporation meeting of the 
Church of the Epiphany on Monday evening, 
Edward I. Mulchahey was elected senior 
warden and Edmund A. Trueloe, clerk. 

J. Robert Sweet, of the Providence office 
the National Jewelers Board of Trade, 
visited Boston and northeastern Massachu- 
setts the past week on a revision trip. 

Col. Jerome M. Fitz Gerald represented 
Gov. William S. Flynn at the institution 
meeting of the newly organized Lions’ Club 
at the Narragansett Hotel last Tuesday 
evening. 

William H. Mason, of THe JEWELERS’ 
CircuLar staff, has been reappointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Distribution of the 
Firemen’s Relief Fund for the 11th succes- 
sive year. 

William A. Viall, secretary of the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., was elected a director 
if the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
at the annual meeting of stockholders held 
last Tuesday. 

The final meeting of the creditors of 
Everett B. Downing, doing business as the 
Jewelers’ Toolmaking Co., was held last 
week, the trustee’s accounts allowed and the 
estate closed. 

At the 27th annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Old Colony Co-operative 
Bank, in this city, last Wednesday, Fred- 
erick A. Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., 
was elected a trustee. 

Edward M. Wheeler, manager of the 
Providence office of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade, is attending the annual 
meeting of the Supreme Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, at Albany, N. Y., this week. 

Samuel F. Babbitt, Sylvester M. Budlong 
and A. Leo Kilkenny were members of the 
committee of arrangements for the annual 
ladies’ night of Harmony Lodge of Masons 
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at Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet last Monday 
evening. 

Edgar R. Barker, of Barker & Barker, 
who was captain of Light Battery A, First 
Rhode Island Volunteer Artillery, in the 
Spanish-American War, has been appointed 
a member of the State Board of Soldiers’ 
Relief for three years. 

Demetrios Yannacoulias, of Paterson, 
N. J., and Christ J. Tomaras, co-partners 
doing business as the Oriental Product Co., 
have petitioned the United States District 
Court of Rhode Island for a discharge in 
bankruptcy and a hearing is set for Feb. 17 
at 10 o'clock. 

The C. J. Bigney Construction Co. has 
the contract for the erection of a new jewel- 
ry factory, in Manucentre on Allen’s Ave., 
for the Patton-MacGuyer Co., now located 
at 31 Mathewson St. It will be 50 x 120 
feet, one story and basement, of brick, mill 
construction, and work has been commenced 
on the foundations. 

Judge George A. Stone, in the Municipal 
Court on Tuesday, following a hearing, al- 
lowed the account of William S. Moody, as 
guardian of the estate of the late John F. 
Brady, electroplater, amounting to $45,394.76. 
Of this amount $5,000 was allowed for Mr. 
Moody’s services as guardian and $2,500 for 
the fee of his attorneys. 

In the civil session of the Sixth District 
Court last Tuesday before Judge Rueckert, 
on motion of counsel for Michaels-Bauer, 
Inc., judgments were entered against the fol- 
lowing defendants in action of trover and 
conversion for various sums and costs: Al- 
bert Peel, $48; John F. Fox, $31.50; Pas- 
quale Naple, $52; Madeline F. Lyman, $38, 
and William J. Palmer, $68. 

Reports of the annual meeting of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mutual Relief Association 
held the past week showed that the organiza- 
tion had a successful year and paid out sick 
benefits amounting $10,500, and death bene- 
fits totaling $1,900 in 1922. Since its or- 
ganization in 1886 the association is reported 
to have disbursed $224,728.97 for sick bene- 
fits and $32,200 for death benefits, making 
a total of $256,928.97. Following its usual 
custom, the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. has 
contributed to the funds of the association a 
fund equal to one-tenth of the total disburse- 
ments for the year. This contribution was 
made through the corporation treasurer, 
Henry D. Sharpe. 

Among the jewelry buyers reported in this 
city and vicinity during the past weeks were 
the following: Mr. Blank, of the Famous & 
Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Hettinger, of 
the May Co., Cleveland, O.; Mr. Zipper, of 
the May Co., Akron, O.; Mr. Sodomsky, of 
E. Sodomsky, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. 
Hamburger, of the N. Shure Co., Chicago; 
Miss Jackson, of the Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; A. C. Dupuis, of the Emery, 
Bird-Thayer Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. W. Myers, of the Canadian Jewelry 
Importing Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba; E. A. 
George, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr. Weinhaus, 
of the Samuel Weinhaus Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mr. Bendheim, of A. H. Bendheim & 
Co., New York city. 








The Jose Winsen Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
moved to 406 Ligget building, where larger 
quarters are provided for the carrying on 
its business as a manufacturer of platinum 
diamond mountings. 
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Honesty in business in inspired by the 
activities of the Boston Better Business 
Comfnission, which has just been incor- 
porated. Marcell N. Smith, president of the 
Smith, Patterson Co., Inc., is a director of 


the commission, In the eight months in 
which the commission has been in existence 
it has investigated the character of 339 
companies, concerning which inquiries were 
made, and has issued 308 reports about those 
companies. The presumption is that this 
work has safeguarded the resources of many 
who could not afford to purchase the highly 
speculative securities reported upon. A con- 
siderable number of misleading trade names 
and terms, commonly used prior to the com- 
mission’s inception, were discontinued or 
modified by qualifying terms. 

The Smith, Patterson Co. has been granted 
a charter of incorporation under the laws 
of this State. For a good many years the 
company was incorporated under the laws of 
Maine, but a change has been deemed ad- 
visable. The capital is $400,000 and the 
incorporators are: Marcell N. Smith; clerk, 
Carl D. Smith; treasurer, Nelson H. Smith, 
and Fred E, Chick and Aubrey G. Gilmore. 
These members constitute the board of di- 
rectors along with Frank H. Elliott; J. 
Victor Day and James Kingman. M. 
N. Smith was much pleased to accomplish 
the incorporation of the company under the 
new charter before going with Mrs. Smith 
down south for two months. Nelson H. 
Smith and his wife have also gone on the 
same journey for a considerable stay. 
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Walter M. Bonn, of the M. Bonn Co., 
who recently returned from a buying trip to 
the eastern market, reports having bought 
liberally in anticipation of continued good 
trade for some time to come. 

Jewelers report that the demand for nov- 
elties has been very large and that the sale 
of earrings, in particular, is on the increase. 
The jewelry departments of department 
stores, in particular, report a rather marked 
demand for this class of goods. Old and 
young women are wearing them and in all 
sorts of styles and materials. 

The members of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Pittsburgh were treated to 
a mock telephone play at their luncheon 
Monday night on the roof garden of the 
Hotel Chatham. It was given for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating what the telephone 
centrals have to put up with, and the silly 
things some persons do, in attempting to 
obtain numbers. The telephone companies 
are endeavoring to educate business houses 
to use the elements of common sense in do- 
ing their telephoning in order to save time 
and trouble all around. 








Porter & Wilhelm have sent out an 
announcement calling attention to the fact 
that their business has been removed from 
291 S. Elmwood Ave. to a new location at 
520 Elmwood Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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522 5174 


HEADQUARTERS for popular priced sterling silver 
Bon Bon Baskets, Serving Sets, etc. Send for our No. 
5 Bulletin listing complete lines of flatware and 
hollowware. 


Manchester Silver Co. 


Manufacturers of Popular Priced Sterling Silver 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ee 


“U. S. CHAINS ARE GOOD CHAINS” 












VESTS 
DICKENS 
WALDEMARS 
BELT CHAINS 


Made in 


20 YEAR ROLLED GOLD 


Red or Green Finish 


STERLING SILVER 


Platinum Finish 


GOLD FILLED 


Red or Green Finish 


NICKEL 








U. S. CHAIN CO. 


45 LISPENARD ST. NEW YORK 









































SWISS RIBBON WATCHES 





Guarantee Lever Movements 
(Silver Dials) Complete 
10%% ligne 25 year white go'd filled, 15 jewels, $7.50 up 
9% ligne 25 year white gold filled, 15 jewels, 10.50 up 
We carry an immense line of ponular priced 
and high grade Ladies’ \Vrist Watches in 


Sterling Silver, Gold Filled, and Solid 
Gold—Yellow, Green and White. 


Write for our Special Watch Sale List 


Men’s Wrist Watches ;2. 


Grn metal, nickel. sterling silver and solid 
gold, Round and Cushion shapes 7, 10 and 
15 jewel lever movements, plain and radium 
dials from $3.75 up. Also 10% Ligne ster- 
ling silver Strap Watches, round, octagon 
and cushion, 15 jewels, plain and radium 
dials, complete with strap, from $7.50 up. 


Memo selections sent to rated dealers 


Leather Straps 


Just slide or snap them on! Assorted sizes and 
colors, %, Y%. %. % and %’s, nickel, sterling silver 
and gold filled buckles from $3. to $12. per dozen. 


JOHN KAESER & CO. 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 

































ARROW MFG. CO. 


71-81 Wooster St. New York City 
Manufacturers of the Better Grade 


Jewelry Boxes, Cases, Trays 
Window Displays, etc. 
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Chicago Notes 





Irving Brandt, of Irving Brandt & Co., 
is making a short business trip through 
Wisconsin this week. 

Howard C. Rowbotham, Heyworth build- 
ing, left last Wednesday for a three weeks’ 
trip through the northwest. 

I, J. Stone, of F. Stone & Co., Capitol 
building, returned last week from a short 
business trip through Indiana. 

L. M. Barnard, representing Larter & 
Sons, New York, was a visitor in Chicago 
last week calling on the trade. 

Phil Sheridan, Wichita, Kans., is spend- 
ing several weeks in Chicago on account 
of the serious illness of his father. 

Jack H. Knosman, Chicago manager for 
the A. & Z. Chain Co., Columbus Vaults, 
left Sunday for a trip through the north- 
west, 

E. Maltz, Mallers building, and S. J. 
Michelson, Cairo, Ill., spent the past two 
weeks in St. Louis and Detroit, visiting 
with friends and resting. 

Herbert Kidder, representing Shafer & 
Douglass, Newark, spent several days in 
Chicago last week calling on the trade en 
route to the Pacific Coast. 

B. O. Hess, Chicago manager for the 
Frank Krementz Co., returned to Chicago 
last week after spending three weeks at 
the home office in Newark. 

Charles Adams and M. H. Nathan, repre- 
senting Despres, Bridges & Noel, left last 
Wednesday for their respective territories, 
to be gone for several weeks. 

Walter C. Krause, well known in the 
jewelry circles here, has opened a shop and 
office in suite 1620, Capitol building, where 
he is doing engraving for the trade. 

H. Charmack, Chicago manager for E. & 
J. Bass, left Sunday for New York, where 
he will spend about three weeks visiting 
at the home office of this concern, 

A. G. Poguel, of Skalitsky & Schutte, left 
last week for New York and the east, where 
he expects to spend a couple of weeks 
visiting at the factory of the concern. 

Dave Holtz, diamond broker, located in 
the Mallers building, left last Saturday, ac- 
companied by his wife, for New York, where 
he will spend a couple of weeks combining 
business with pleasure. 

Louis E. Sherman, Masonic Temple 
Vaults, representing Reiner & Berkow, and 
Casselhoff & Marshall, returned to Chicago 
last week from New York, where he visited 
the factories he represents, 

Joe Finn, who had charge of the diamond 
department for Despres, Bridges & Noel for 


the past 11 years, has resigned his position 
with this concern. Mr. Finn has made no 
further arrangements as yet. 

August O. Johnson, dealer in diamonds, 
watches and jewelry, 1728 Leland Ave., 
who has been seriously ill since Dec. 27 
with pneumonia, is convalescent and ex- 
pects to be out in a week or so. 

A. C. Bakken is now connected with the 
sales department of C. & E, Marshall Co., 
and will represent them through North and 
South Dakota, Mr, Bakken formerly was 
in the retail jewelry business at Jefferson, 
Wis. 

C. W. Thomas, Chicago, representing 
Allsopp Bros., returned last Thursday from 
Newark, where he spent several weeks visit- 
ing at the factory. En route home Mr. 
Thomas stopped off at the principal cities 
on business. 

John S. Casson has associated himself 
with the C. & E. Marshall Co., and will 
represent this house through southern Wis- 
consin. Mr, Casson is well known through 
Wisconsin and his many friends wish him 
luck in his new work. 

The athletic goods department of May 
& Malone, which was located at 143 N. 
Wabash Ave., has been removed to the 8th 
floor of the Powers building, where they 
have been able to secure larger quarters to 
accommodate their increasing business. 

L. M. Rubin, retail jeweler on S. Clark 
St., left last Saturday with his wife for 
an extended trip to the Pacific Coast and 
through the south. Mr. and Mrs. Rubin 
are making this trip as a second honeymoon 
in celebrating their 25th wedding anniver- 
sary. 

L. Heller & Son, whose local branch was 
formerly located at 223 W. Jackson Blvd., 
have just completed their moving into 412 
S. Wells St. They have about the same 
amount of space as before but their loca- 
tion is more favorable for their type of 
business. 

Samuel Zam, of Chicago, announced last 
week that his daughter, Miss Zelda Zam, 
would be married to Louis Stein, manufac- 
turing jeweler, located on the ninth floor of 
the Reliance building, on Feb. 11. After 
the reception the couple will leave for a 
honeymoon trip to New York. 

Max Mayer, of the Western Watch Case 
Co., left Chicago last Saturday for New 
York, to sail today (Wednesday) for Eu- 
rope. Mr. Mayer will spend between two 
and three months in making the Mediter- 
ranean trip and winding up in Switzerland, 
where he will look after business. 

H. L. Schroeder, A. Carlstrom, F. E. 





Dearborn, E. L. Vail, W. B. Murphy, N. L. 
Wigmore, of the Waltham Watch Co., 
spent the past two weeks in Chicago at- 
tending the Chicago Automobile Show, in 
the interest of the Waltham Watch Co. 
They left this week for their respective 
territories. 

Robert C. Wassman, who formerly was 
connected with Martin Lenz, has entered 
into business for himself under the name 
of Robert C. Wassman Co., and has opened 
an office in suite 812, Heyworth building. 
Mr. Wassman will do a wholesale jewelry 
and leather goods novelty business, and will 
also do some importing. 

S. H. Danziger returned last week from 
New York and the east and announces that 
he will represent the following concerns 
through the middle west territory, making 
his headquarters in Chicago, room 1005, 
Mallers building; Pulman Metal Co., New 
York; Farrewell-Hyland, Massachusetts; G, 
Worm Corp., Marvoliod, N. Y., M. L. 
Fisen will assist him in this territory. 


The teams of the Chicago Jewelers’ Bowl- 
ing League played their 15th series of game$ 
at the Mohawk Alleys last Thursday eve4 
ning. The team suspended playing during 
December and resumed play Jan. 2. The 
month of January brought out no chan 
in the standing of the teams. The tea 
representing C. Borchers & Son maintain 
first place with 40 games won and 5 lost. 
The other teams in their order are: A; 
Quint & Co., 32 won, 13 lost; Norris, 
Alister-Ball Co., 26 won, 19 lost; A, C. 
Becken Co., 22 won, 23 lost; Otto Young 
& Co., 22 won, 23 lost; D. E. Newman Co, 
14 won, 31 lost; C. & E, Marshall Co.,. 14 
won, 31 lost, and Olsen & Ebann, 10 wo 
and 30 lost. During all the series play 
the standing of the high single games re+ 
main the same, with the team representing 
A. Quint & Co. in the lead with 964; with 
C. Borchers & Son second, with 957, and 
Otto Young & Co, third, with 882. The 
highest average for all series played is suit 
held by C. Borchers & Son, with 889; A. 
Quint & Co., with 872, and A. C. Becken 
Co., 828. The high individual average for 
any one series of three games remains with 
R. Kriske, of C. Borchers & Son, 215%, 
and the highest score for a single series 
a with Charles Borchers, Jr., with 

Sympathy from many friends in the trade 
was extended to Samuel Diamond, president 
of Diamond-Blitz & Co., 411 S. Wells Sti, 
on account of the death of his wife, Cecelia 
Diamond. Mrs. Diamond, who passed away 





(Chicago Notes continued on page 279) 
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Our 1923 


CATALOGUE 


Means Dollars in Your Pockets!! 


|e Brim Full!!! 
Car Alo Everything 
a NS Needed by 


the Jeweler 





—— 


The 
Wonder! 
Catalogue 
of the Age 














Your Store Is 
Not Complete /.// i 
Without This/U// 

Book }/ 


You Cannot 
Afford!! 

to Be Without 
This Book 


Send this Coupon 
THE C.&E.MARSHALLCO. SENT FREE!! 


Please send me your large 1923 Catalogue of 
Jewelers’ supplies. 











To the Legitimate Trade 


If you have not already received this 
| catalogue, don’t fail to send for it. It 
menage will mean Dollars saved. 


THE (.&E. MARSHALL (0. 


(DETROIT, MicH.| IC HICAGO| HICAGO MMMM cocUMeus.Om Meus. oO] 
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on Jan. 30, at her home, 6032 Prairie Ave., 
after an illness of about six months. 
Funeral services were held last Friday from 
Furth’s Chapel. ; 

The entire traveling force of Epstein- 
Rosenberg, Inc., left last week for -their 
respective territories, 

Raymond Klein, of Goldsmith, Stern & 
Co.,, made a short business trip last week 
to St, Louis and Kansas City. 

M. R. Peck, representing J. W. Forsinger 
Co.. left recently on a three months’ trip 
through Wisconsin and the southwest. 

FE. Hamburger, jewelry buyer for N. 
Shure & Co., is spending a couple of weeks 
in the east looking over the markets. 

J. T. Montgomery, of M. A. Mead & Co., 
returned Monday from New York and the 
east, where he spent a week on business. 

J. W. Duff, of the C. H. Knights-Thearle 
Co.; left last week for the northwest, and 
George Weidbusch, of the same concern, 
left for Michigan, Both are making ex- 
tended trips. 

Louis Lyon, of the Lyon Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., accompanied by Mrs. Lyon, 
spent several days in Chicago last week en 
route to California, where he will spend 
some time resting. 

The “amateur” bowlers of the Ingersoll 
Watch Co. secured their revenge last Satur- 
day night in a match with the Waterbury 
Clock Co. team of “professionals,” who took 
the measure of the Ingersoll team two 
weeks ago. The game was played at the 
Randolph Alleys, and the score for the three 
games was Ingersoll 2,172, and Waterbury 
2122, The record now stands 5 to 4 in 
favor of Waterbury. 

Among the many visitors in Chicago last 
week were: W. H. Driggs, of M. L. Parker 
Co., Davenport, Ia.; H. H. Ratcliff, Madi- 
son, Wis.; J. E. Evans, Platteville, Wis. ; 
A. Hopkins, of Hopkins & Witty, Dubuque, 
la.; P. H. Poe, Gilman, Ill.; H. B. Mack, 
Leavenworth, Kans.; C, F. Bradley, Peoria, 
Ill.; W. Lee, of Lee Bros., Waukee, Ia.; 
Chas. A. Tucker, of Tucker-Shean, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; W. L. Bode, Montpelier, O.; L. A. 
Strole, Luray, Va.; Elmer Collins, Lochman 
Bros., Springfield, Ill. 

Window smashers are again at work here. 
They broke the window of the Jorgenson 
Jewelry & Optical Co., located at 51 Illinois 
St, Chicago Heights, early one morning 
last week and escaped with a tray contain- 
ing 36 rings, which amount to approxi- 
mately $350. From all indications the same 
thieves broke the window of Carl H. Carl- 
son, Evanston, the next morning after the 
Jorgenson job, and helped themselves to five 
watches. Investigation showed that the 
bandits first used a glass cutter and then 
instead of using the “padded brick method,” 
they used a bottle to break the window. 

The Board of Trade broadcasting station 
WDAP, located at the Drake Hotel, an- 
nounced about 10 o’clock last Thursday night 
that five strings of pearls would be given by 
the Juergens & Andersen Co. to the sender 
of the first telegram or long distance call 
from each of five divisions of the country, 
east, west, north, south and Chicago, stating 
that the message about Add-A-Pearls had 
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been received. The story of the pearls was 
then told, and before one o'clock nearly a 
thousand telegrams had been received rep- 
resenting nearly every State in the Union. 
This is the first jewelry concern in this sec- 
tion to take advantage of the radio for ad- 
vertising purposes. 











Two new students entered the Bowman 
Technical School recently, James Durbur- 
row, of Philadelphia, and Car] G. Smith, 
Burlington, Vt. 

President Charles F. Miller, of the Ham- 
ilton Watch Co., on Jan. 30 made an ad- 
dress before Lancaster Chapter of the Amer- 


ican Institute of Banking. His talk was 
about watches and clocks. 

Charles A. Hoehn was arrested and given 
a hearing before a Lancaster magistrate on 
a charge of passing a forged check for $47, 
recently, on Jeweler Philip Finger. He 
purchased goods to the amount of about $14 
and secured the difference in cash. He was 
committed for trial. 

The Lancaster Optometrical Society will 
take up the course of study recommended 
by the American Optometric Association. 
At the monthly meeting on Feb. 12, W. W. 
Appel, of W. W. Appel & Son, will enter- 
tain the members. The annual election of 
officers will then be held. 








Ontario Notes 





Nalon & Thompson, jewelers of Otter- 
ville, Ont., are discontinuing business. 

W.H. A. Mitchell, jeweler, and the Cana- 
dian General Jewelry Co. are registered at 
Montreal. 

Gillies & Emm, jewelers, Stratford, Ont., 
have given a chattel mortgage to Norval F. 
Babb for $6,000. 








The annual sales promotion convention of 
the Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I., 
was held the week of Jan. 29 to ‘Feb. 3. All 
the travelers were at the local office, includ- 
ing: D. A. Wilkins, Los Angeles office; R. 
H. King and F. A. Haller, Chicago office ; 
H. A. Saunders, Cincinnati office; R. E. 
Walsh, W. S. Skidmore, C. E. Horn and 
W. J. Richards, New York office; C. P. 
Holland, special New York premium repre- 
sentative; C. L. Drown and J. E. Kay, 
Providence office. The entire party lunched 
during the convention week at the Turks 
Head Club and the Providence Biltmore Ho- 


tel. Entertainment was furnished each even- 
ing. The large annual banquet was held on 


Thursday evening, Feb. 1. The convention 
was devoted to discussion relative to the 
business of the concern. A program was 
carefully arranged, and after an inspection 
of the factory on the first day topics of in- 
terest to the organization were discussed at 
various sessions. There were also a num- 
ber of conferences. The addresses and dis- 
cussions were both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Sales promotion and other questions 
were considered. 






J. Garber, jeweler, and George Wilhelmie, 
stone-setter, have moved from 711 Sansom 
St. to 722 Chestnut St. 

Fred Barry, of the Ziruth, Burgess Co., 
Newark, has returned to his home, 146 W. 
Chelten Ave., following a western trip. 

John Connelly, jeweler of Glenside, Pa., 
has returned from Kingston, N. Y., where 
he spent several days on a hunting trip. 

E. C. Morrison, Millville, N. J., and Frank 
Kline, Spring City, Pa., were among the out- 
of-town jewelers in Philadelphia last week. 

Mrs. Rebecca Righter, of the F. B. 
Righter, Est., jewelers, Conshohocken, Pa., 
has recovered from an attack of the grippe. 

Alterations on the building located at 711 
Sansom St. were started last week, and when 
the work is completed the building will be 
occupied by Cooper Bros., now located at 719 
Sansom St. 

The large clock on Market St., near 12th 
St., in front of the Reading Terminal, which 
was damaged several weeks ago by a motor ' 
truck, has been repaired. The familiar time- 
piece was started running on Jan. 31. 

Among the salesmen in Philadelphia last 
week were Frank V. Sperber, of the Newall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; George C. Wiltshire, of | 
the W. R. Cobb Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
W. Grunwald, of Baker & Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Clarence Quin, of Providence, R. I., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Quin, were guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Sickles for a few days 
last week. Mr. Quin and Mr. Sickles, with 
their wives, will spend a couple of weeks in 
Miami, Fla., together. 

I'rederick Sauter, jeweler of 2713 W. 
Gerard Ave., was granted permission to erect 
and maintain a clock on the sidewalk in front 
of his store under the terms of an ordinance 
passed by city council on Thursday, Feb. 1. 
\ similar permit was granted to the St. 
Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church to erect 
a clock on the pavement on Broad St., north 
of Venango St. 

A. I. Poland, widely known jeweler of 
Ridge Ave., Manyunk, who celebrated his 
50th birthday on Sunday, Jan. 21, was given 
a surprise party at his home on the evening 
of his natal day. Forty-five relatives and 
friends of Mr. Poland offered congratula- 
tions. Later in the evening a dinner was 
served. A. Marshall, Mr. Poland’s brother- 
in-law, acted as toastmaster. Aside from 
guests from this city, there were guests from 
Brooklyn,.N. Y.; Asbury Park, N. J.; Wil- 
mington, Del., and Pennsgrove, N. J. 








Atlanta, Ga. 


T. H. Latham, president of the Davis & 
Freeman Co., Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation for 1923. 

John E. Freeman & Bros. have on display 
in their window the Hanford McNider 
Membership Trophy of the American Le- 
gion, which was won by the Georgia Divi- 
sion of the Legion in securing the largest 
membership for 1922. This is a handsome 
sterling silver cup, made by Reed & Barton, 
and stands two feet high. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Ww 
ANOTHER [WEXNER] SALESMAN 


“THE LINE THAT EXCELS” 


MR. FRANK S. KENNEDY 


has joined our force of representatives 
and will shortly call on the trade in 


lowa, Minnesota and Nebraska 


with our new 1923 line 


WEXLER BROTHERS 


5 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS 


MAKERS OF PLATINUM, GOLD MOUNTINGS 
AND DIAMOND JEWELRY 


























DESPRES, BRIDGES & NOEL 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 





JEWELRY 


OQur men are now on the road with 
our customary high grade line. 





Your mail orders will have our prompt attention 








5 N. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 





| 





—— 
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Milwaukee repair shops, particularly those 
working in platinum, are unusually busy 
for this season of the year. Jewelers re- 
port that the present tendency of having 
iewels reset in platinum is largely re- 
sponsible for the present activity. 

Frank Gerstenberg, formerly engaged in 
the retail jewelry business on Grand Ave., 
near 6th St., Milwaukee, was seriously in- 
‘ured when a gasoline generator in his home 
exploded. Mr. Gerstenberg received pain- 
ful injuries and is in a critical condition at 
the Deaconess Hospital. ~ 

E. F. Koltes, Madison, Wis., has joined 
the staff of traveling representatives of 
Kuesel Bro. Co., Milwaukee wholesale 
iewelers. Mr, Koltes will travel in the 
States of Iowa and Minnesota for the local 
house, which features clocks and watches, 
and silverware in addition to general lines. 

ert M. Holmes, formerly with the Free- 
berg Jewelry Co. and Miller, Inc., at De- 
troit, Mich., has come to Milwaukee and 
is now connected with Goldman’s. He is 
in charge of trimming and display work, 
succeeding Harry R, Holmes, who has been 
assigned to manage the silverware depart- 
ment of the Goldman jewelry store. 

State jewelers who called in Milwaukee 
on business during the past week included 
the following: W. E. Trauger, Racine.; O. 
C. Boelte, Columbus; Henry Fischer, Jef- 
ferson; B. Panik, Cudahy; Esterberg & 
Son, Waukesha; Schneider Brothers, Bur- 
lington; Joseph Brehely, Cudahy; Thomas 
Bruhy, West Bend; J. A. Jones, Columbus. 

Bloedel’s Jewelry, 215 Grand Ave., is fea- 
turing in connection with fraternal emblems, 
a new Official 32nd degree Masonic button 
adopted by Wisconsin Consistory in Decem- 
ber. The button is of triangular shape, 
apex upward. Along the base is the word 
Wisconsin and above this the figure 32 in 
enamel. In green gold the button retails at 
$1.25. 

Regulation of advertising, with provision 
of a penalty for fraudulent advertising, is 
called for in a bill presented by Assembly- 
man Timmerman in the State legislature. 
Under the terms of this measure, any adver- 
tising that is false, deceptive or misleading, 
would be classed as fraudulent and subject 
the author or the company he represents to 
prosecution for committing a misdemeanor. 

At the regular meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Examiners in Optometry at 
Madison last week, W. H. Dietrich, of that 
city and newly appointed member of the 
board, was elected secretary. A. E. Harte 
was named president. Examinations were 
conducted, four applicants passing, namely, 
Harry A. Kasten, Two Rivers; Leon Davis 
and Sam Urich, Milwaukee, and Charles B. 
Boebrer, Durand. 

The former Monroe Business Men’s As- 
sociation has been succeeded by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Monroe, and George 
Schneider named secretary of the new body. 
It is planned to make the new organization 
more helpful in the promotion of selling 
‘vents, credit information service and the 
building up of the community and its busi- 
ness enterprises. Fred L. Kohli has been 
elected a director of the chamber. 
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Alfred L. Kopf has again taken active 
charge of his jewelry business at Lisbon 
Ave. and 3lst St., following an enforced 
layoff due to illness. Mr. Kopf established 
a jewelry store here in December and a 
week after the opening was taken seriously 
ill, necessitating his removal to a hospital. 
During his illness his wife was in charge 
of the store. Mr. Kopf was formerly with 
the Alsted & Kasten jewelry store. 

Jewelers of Appleton co-operated in an 
important merchandising event in that city 
Jan. 27 to Feb. 3, when about 50 retailers 
in all lines conducted a Community Bar- 
gain Week. This was one of the greatest 
selling events in the history of retail mer- 
chandising in Appleton. Each store offered 
special bargains as an inducement to bring 
people of the city and surrounding com- 
munity into the stores, where prices on gen- 
eral lines were also reduced to afford shop- 
pers a substantial saving. 

Daylight saving is again confroriting Mil- 
waukee business men and workers and the 
ordinance enforced during the past two years 
is again to become an issue before the com- 
mon council. Alderman T. W. Reynolds, 
Socialist, is planning to introduce an ordi- 
nance to repeal the present ordinance, which 
would become effective April 29, the last 
Monday in April. Clocks are turned for- 
ward the last Monday in October. Retail 
and manufacturing jewelers here have sup- 
ported daylight saving in the past and are 
again in favor of continuing thé plan. 

Jewelers of northeastern Wisconsin have 
been invited to join the newly organized 
Northeastern Wisconsin Advertising Asso- 
ciation, an outgrowth of the Fox River 
Valley Advertising Club. A meeting was 
held last week in Green Bay, featured by 
departmental sessions where the interchange 
of ideas and mutual suggestions of improved 
methods of advertising interested all those 
attending. The Dollar Day method of mer- 
chandising was most favored by the retail- 
ers aS having been the most successful plan 
to stimulate business during the past year. 

Of considerable interest to retailers of 
Wisconsin, and particularly jewelers, is a 
bill that has been introduced in the State 
legislature which would enable cities and 
villages to license auctioneers. Assembly- 
man A. F. Weller, Milwaukee, is sponsor 
of the measure which would permit com- 
munities to charge auctioneers not less than 
$10 or more than $25 a day in addition to 
a percentage of the gross sales, For many 
years jewelers have opposed the so-called 
auction jewelry sales which transients con- 
ducted for a short time and then left town. 
The community itself derived no benefit and 
the people who were induced to buy hardly 
ever got value received for their money. 

Wholesale jewelers of this city are await- 
ing with keen interest the final results of 
the Retail Merchants’ Week, Feb. 5 to 9. 
Because the idea is one which has not been 
tried out in recent years, much interest is 
attached to it from its experimental char- 
acter. Retail Merchants’ Week is an event 
sponsored by the manufacturers and jobbers’ 
division of the Association of Commerce. 
Retailers to the number of 50,000 who do 
business with any of the jobbing or manu- 
facturing concerns of Milwaukee. have been 
asked by the committee to attend the meet- 
ings held here during the week, and to do 
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their remaining Spring buying at that time. 
Retailers in various lines whose places of 
business are located in the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois, or Wisconsin have been 
asked to attend, Each day during the week, 
a special program of educational character 
is given in the morning, luncheons are held 
by retailers in various hotels and in the 
afternoons, the retailer sets forth to do his 
buying. To attract the merchants to the 
city, every jobber has agreed to make the 
lowest possible prices on all standard value 
merchandise during the week. Milwaukee 
jewelry houses are expecting that a large 
number of jewelers will be among the 5,000 
retailers who are expected to be visitors to 
the city during the week. Special railroad 
fare rates and the unusual educational and 
economic advantages of the week, make it 
appear likely that a large number of jewel- 
ers will be in attendance. 


Omaha. 


O. C. Zinn, Hastings, Neb., was in Omaha 
a day last week on his return from Chicago, 
where he attended the big banquet of a 
Chicago jewelers’ organization. 

Among the jewelers from the territory 
who were in Omaha during the week were 
George Kohles, Earling, Ia.; O. C. Zinn, 
Hastings, Nebr.; Mr. Hicks, Neola, Ia.; 
Frank Compte, Springfield, Nebr.; A. H. 
Hastings, Arcadia, Nebr. 

L. A. Borsheim, one of the old established 
jewelry houses of Omaha on S, 16th St., 
will be compelled to move to a new loca- 
tion, due to the fact that the entire half 
block in which this company store is located, 
is to be wreked preparatory to the construc- 
tion of a huge new building. 

The program for the Nebraska Retail 
Jewelers’ Association convention to be held 
at Hastings, Neb., February 13-14, is rapidly 
shaping. The jewelers will have a big ban- 
quet the first evening of the convention, 
Feb. 13. The celebrated, not to say notori- 
ous “Ku Kus” (no connection with Ku 
Klux) will hold their matchless entertain- 
ment the following evening, Feb. 14. Fred 
Cateron and J. P. Byrne, both of Omaha, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the 
“Ku Kus,” are holding frequent conferences 
devising the the instruments of torture for 
this annual initiation. 


Canada Notes 


A fire at the City Exchange, 547 Main 
St., Winnipeg, of which R. Brand is pro- 
prietor, on Jan. 16 destroyed and damaged 
jewelry to the value of $500. 

The Rolex Watch Co., incorporated in 
Switzerland, has been authorized to carry on 
business in Ontario with $40,000 capital, and 
has appointed Annie Hinton, of Toronto, 
as its representative. 

The jewelry store of J. A. Pibulx, 1016 
Ontario St. E., Montreal, was robbed early 
one morning recently by thieves who 
smashed the window and obtained jewelry 
valued at about $100. 


























William R. Grady has purchased a half 
interest in the jewelry store of C. E. 
Shepard, Penn Yan, N. Y., the partnership 
to begin very soon. 
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ALL BAND RINGS 
HAND CHASED 








n 
18K. BELAIS $42.00 Doz. (18 K. Belais Stamped) if 
WE CAN FURNISH ! 

ANY DESIGN WANTED ’ 

ex, DHE WREATH OO Assortment on A pplication 
t 








WE HAVEALARGE AND ‘18K. BELAIS AND SAPPHIRES | 
HAND CARVED AND ENGRAVE 
VA RIED ASSO RTM EN T No. 4835—$9.00 No. 635 ienaa-n 
FORGET-ME-NOT OF 


14K. ALL COLORS—$24.00 


sn eect MOUNTINGS WITH AND 


WITHOUT SAPPHIRE 
IN LADIES AND GENTS 































THE BLOSSOM 


18K. BELAIS—$45.00 Doz. Send for Selection 














Lesch & Lewis C 

esc e€wls UO. 

| W7 5 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. No. 4856—$9.00 No. 1421—-$10.25 

14K. ALL COLORS—$33.00 Doz. 18K. BELAIS AND SAPPHIRES 
18K. ALL COLORS—$42.00 Doz. Manufacturers and Wholesale Jewelers HAND CARVED AND ENGRAVED 








Broer’s Suggestion 


“Tie up” to these Nationally Advertised Lines 
— It pays us — It will pay you - 


Watches—Elgin, Hamilton, Howard, Illinois, Waltham, Endura 








Silverware—Oncida Community, 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Clocks— Ansonia, Sessions, Westclox 
Mesh Purses— Whiting & Davis 
Pearls— Richelieu 
Chains— Simmons, Sturdy 

We cooperate with you in stocking this class of merchandise. [very 
item in our stock is an item of quality. The price is no more than for mer- 
chandise of unknown quality. 

Diamonds are going big, particularly the smaller sizes which 
we have just mounted up in attractive settings. If your diamond 
business is inactive, get in touch with us immediately. It will pay 








THE W. F. BROER COMPANY 
TOLEDO Waite, develo OHIO 


Our Detroit Salesroom, in charge of Mr. E. C. Avery, is located in 408 Liggett Bldg. 
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Fulton is Pacific 


visiting the 


William 


northwest. 
Fritz Barkan, diamond importer, is now, in 


southern California. 

Abraham Green, retail jeweler of 381 
Bush St., has vacated, leaving no forward- 
ing address. 

Oscar Forslund, with William Davidson, 
has been confined to his home by illness for 
over a week. 

Sam Kierski, of Lee & Kierski, is now in 
the northwest and Fred Lee is leaving in 
February for the east. 

Cc. C. Gross, manufacturers’ representa- 
tive who recently opened offices at 704 Mar- 
ket St., has left for southern California. 


Al Benard, back from his southern trip, 
is leaving shortly for the northwest, from 
whence it is his present intention of pro- 
ceeding east, to visit some of the factories 
he represents. 

L. Gilbert, one of the best-known travelers 
for M. Schussler & Co., is severing his con- 
nection with that firm. It is believed that 
Mr. Gilbert contemplates going into busi- 
ness for himself. 

Ralph Lewis, who is visiting the city in 
the interests of S. C. Powell & Co, New 
York diamond importers, states that busi- 
ness conditions as he has found them on the 
road are now very Satisfactory. 

H. Z. Kimes moved his quarters at 704 
Market St., from the seventh floor to larger 
and more commodious quarters at 603, the 
same building. The move was made a few 
days before Mr. Kimes left for New York 
Jan. 1. 

L. S. Myers, representing R. & L. Myers 
Co, has just returned from a Coast trip 
and reports business improving. L, A. 
Harris, representing R. & L. Myers Co., has 
returned from the valley territory with the 
same satisfactory report. 

Harry Edward Freund, field secretary of 
the National Jewelers’ Publicity Association, 
was due in this city late in January. 
Among his engagements was that to hold 
a conference with Ted Huggins, general 
manager of A. I. Hall & Son, a director ot 
the same association. 

S. J. Hammond returns early in February 
from traveling through the Pacific north- 
west, the Rocky Mountain territory and 
from Salt Lake City to southern California. 
This trip is known as “going around the 
Horn,” in memory of the days when mari- 
ners had to circumnavigate the continent to 
sail from San Francisco to Atlantic ports. 

Bert Nordman, of Nordman & Aurich, 
Inc. is captain of a team in the Community 
Chest drive. A. V. Davidson, manager of 
the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade here, 
a very active worker in this team. 
Through several days of driving rain, this 
week, the volunteer solicitors for the Com- 
munity Chest Fund forgot their business, to 
solicit for the fund. 

Retail jewelers visiting the trade this 
week include: N. Nielsen, Fresno, Cal.; 
Matt K. Giant, of M. K. Giant & Son, Val- 
lejio; Howard Stackpole, San Jose; E. A. 

Pliger, Napa; Leo L. Trumbly, Santa 
Cruz; R. C. Haun, Merced: William Dupen, 
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Sacramento, California jewelers, and Will- 
iam Schubach and Charles D. Anderson, 
both of Salt Lake City. 

Herbert Friend, son of S, H. Friend, who 
is accompanying his father on his diamond- 
buying trip, has been having the pleasant 
experience in New York of being very much 
entertained by his fraternity brothers. Young 
Friend, who is a University of California 
man, has been asked to numerous luncheons, 
dinners, etc., by New York members of his 
fraternity and he was booked up with en- 
gagements almost to the hour of the sailing 
of the Berengaria, on Jan. 30. 

The advertising department of A. I. Hall 
& Son has taken advantage of the drive for 
over $2,000,000 for the year’s charity fund, 
known as the Community Chest Fund. At 
this opportune time there has been placed 
a chest of Community silver opposite the 
entrance of the firm’s offices in the Jewelers’ 
building. This serves the double purpose 
of boosting for the drive and of attracting 
attention to Community ware. A. W. Hug- 
gins, president of A. I. Hall & Son, is 
actively working on the Community Chest 
drive, 

Manufacturers’ representatives who are 
here now, or who have left during the past 
few days, include: Harry E. Deutsch, of 
Henry Zimmern & Co., New York; George 
Cureton, representing the Newall Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; Charles J. Torney, of J. H. Peck- 
ham & Sons; E. A. Moore,’ of the R. F. 
Simmons Co.; F. Tourtellot, of the Waite- 
Thresher Co.; W. S. Metcalf, of the Plain- 
ville Stock Co.; Nat A. Mendelbaum, of 
England, Klein & Levy, Inc.; Alfred Moss, 
of the J. J. White Mfg. Co.; D. N. Jacoby, 
of the Providence Stock Co.; Robert E. 
Kehl, of F. H. Noble & Co.; Ralph S. 
Hines, of the E. L. Spencer Co.; Walter B. 
Marble, representing the Finberg Mfg. Co.; 
J. L. Miller, of Tomchin & Levinson, Inc., 
well known here because he was formerly a 
salesman with Mayer & Weinshenk; James 
G. Flatau, of Chas. Keller & Co.; Louis 
Federman, of the Shiman-Miller Mfg. Co.; 
Albert Murphy, of the Ballou Mfg. Co.; 
Jules Schwob, of Adolph Schwob, Inc.; 
J. Selonek and wife, of the Karples Co., and 
Dan Child, of Payton & Kelley. 








Pacific Coast Notes 





Charles Easton, jeweler of Bellingham, 
Wash., has moved to his new location, 112 
Holly St. He will carry full lines of 
jewelry and optical goods. 

The death is announced of Paul Wetzold, 
retail jeweler of Willows, Cal. Mr. Wetzold 
was in San Francisco shortly before the 
holidays and appeared to be in excellent 
health. 

John Diem, jeweler of Raymond, Wash., 
is putting most of his earnings, it is stated, 
into a farm near Salem, Ore. He recently 
absented himself from his store for a time, 
in order to plant a number of walnut trees. 

E. E. Barnard, Los Gatos, Cal., jeweler, 
has assigned, for the benefit of creditors, to 
A. V. Davidson, of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade. The business is being con- 
tinued by the creditors’ trustee. Assets are 
estimated at $4,400 and liabilities at $6,600. 

Alvin D. Ebi, for the past three years 
part owner and manager of ‘“Lowe’s” 
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jewelry store, Hollister, Cal. has acquired 
the interests and rights of his partner, Mrs. 
Mona E. Logan, of Fresno. The new firm 
name will be Alvin D. Ebi, successor to 














Local retail jewelers are looking for a 
good sale of Scottish Rite and Shrine jewel- 


ry in April. The dates of the Spring con- 
vocation of the Scottish Rite Masons, Val- 
ley of Evansville, have been set for April 3, 
4 and 5, and this event will be followed by 
the Spring ceremonial of Hadi Temple, An- 
cient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, on Friday, April 6. Both events 
are expected to bring many Masons and 
Shriners to the city. 

Burglars entered the general store of 
Meyer Goldstein, Scottsburg, Ind., a few 
nights ago, and stole a number of watches, 
valued at about $300, and several other arti- 
cles of jewelry were taken. The police have 
no clue to the robbery. Police in the neigh- 
boring towns have been notified of the rob- 
bery. A number of stores in southern In- 
diana towns have been robbed of jewelry, 
watches and other articles during the past 
Winter and in but a few instances were the 
robbers apprehended. 

(Many of the pearl button factories in 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois and 
northern Kentucky are being operated 
steadily and a good season is predicted by 
the manufacturers. Many of the plants 


- have sufficient shells on hand to keep them 


running until Spring, or until the mussel 
diggers resume their operations along the 
lower Ohio, Wabash and White rivers. The 
coming season is going to be a most pros- 
perous one for the shell men, it is pre- 
dicted, and it is expected that more men 
will be engaged in the work than in previ- 
ous years. The diggers are paid good wages 
and, in addition, they may be rewarded at 
almost any time by the finding of valuable 
pearls. 








Notes from Iowa. 





W. L. Magnusson, Gowie, has moved to 
Algona to take a position with Lusby’s store 
as jeweler and watchmaker. 

A. W. Miller, of Marathon, has purchased 
the jewelry stock of John Schulz at Paulina 
and will move his stock at Marathon to the 
latter place. Schulz will quit the business 
to take up farming on his father’s farm near 
Morris, Minn. 

R. E. Kearney, former jeweler at Sheldon, 
has just died in Boulder, Colo., according to 
word received by Sioux City relatives. Mr. 
Kearney was a resident of Iowa for 45 years. 
He moved to Colorado two years ago. He 
was 64 years old. 

Yeggs blew the safe at C. N. Mesner’s 
jewelry store in East Pleasant Plain the 
morning of Jan. 13 and got away with 20 
watches, jewelry and fountain pens. Resi- 
dents of the town heard the explosion which 
shattered the safe and blew fragments all 
over the building, but did not locate the 
trouble for several hours. 
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ALL: NEW DESIGNS 
Done with the typical DORST touch, 


these models are symbolical of the class 
of new designs constantly coming through 
our plant. Retailers who try us “‘stick”’ 
with us because their trade invariably 
approves the merchandise itself. We 


BUILD trade. 


The Dorst Company 


Special Jewelry Manufacturers and 
Importers of Diamonds 


3rd and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Jewelry City” 
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I. N. Fox, of Fox Bros. & Co., Cincin- 
nati, is here on a business trip. 

The sales forces of Montgomery Bros. are 
in the midst of their annual inventory. 

Charles Robinson, Jerome, Ariz., is, with 
his wife, spending a week or two in southern 
California. 

Julius Schwab, representing Adolphe 
Schwab, Inc., New York, is here visiting 
the trade and spending a vacation. 

S. W. Clifford, a graduate of the South- 
west School of Industrial Arts, has taken 
a position with Charles Clark, watchmaker 
in the Grosse building. 

Herbert Brandt, traveling man for the 
E. Bastheim Co., has gone to the San Joaquin 
Valley on his first business trip for the year. 
He expects to be gone about 10 weeks. 

David Miller, until recently with the E. 
Bastheim Co., has opened a new office in 
the Title Guarantee building, where he will 
do a diamond business on his own account. 

Pierre H. Rally, Tucson, Ariz., is spend- 
ing several days here. He has been ordering 
fixtures for the new store into which he 
expects to move the latter part of February. 

W. J. Daniel, watchmaker for Paul 
Grimm, 325 W. 4th St., is confined to his 
home by a severe cold. His wife and 
three children have been sick for about two 
weeks. 

S. P. Dayton, 714 Title Guarantee build- 
ing, drove in his car to Bakersfield last week 
on a business trip in the interests of the 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., which he repre- 
sents in southern California. 

George J. Hammer, a graduate of the 
Bradley Polytechnic, Peoria, I1l., who has 
been for some time with George D. Parr, 
Torrance, has resigned his position and will 
probably take a position in one of the Los 
Angeles jewelry houses. 

Harry N. Wolfe, of the I. Behrstock Co., 
has just left on a business trip intending to 
cover the southern part of the State. This 
company has been buying liberally and Mr. 
Wolfe says it will have a larger stock than 
ever before. Samuel Hurwitz, traveling for 
the same company, is in the San Joaquin 
Valley and reports unexpectedly good busi- 
ness. 

J. F. Reed, Miami, Ariz., is spending 
several days in Los Angeles on business 
and visiting old friends. He came in his 
motor car and reports having had a very 
hard trip. He says he did an excellent 
Christmas business and is confident for the 
coming year. He will motor to San Fran- 
cisco on a business and pleasure trip before 
returning home. 

The following wholesale houses have, it 
is announced, decided to close Saturdays at 
12:30 P. M., beginning Feb. 3, during the 
entire year except during December: Armer 
& Brown Co., E. Bastheim Co., I. Behr- 
stock Co., Jos. H. Brilliant, E. A. George, 
Meyer & Talbott Co., Phillips-Pudlin Co., 
C. F. Sischo & Sons, Philip Walman and 
the Paul D. Walsh Co. 

A considerable number of representatives 
of manufacturers and wholesale houses are 
here at present, among them Robert Kehl, 
representing F. H. Noble & Co., Chicago; 
V. E. Graves, San Francisco, Seth Thomas 
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Clock Co.; Wm. Moore, W. A. Dixon Co.; 
E. C. McKeen, San Francisco, Waltham 
Watch Co., and George Cuerton, represent- 
ing the Newall Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

George J. Germain, who has been asso- 
ciated with the E. Bastheim Co. for 14 years 
and recently has been general manager of 
this company, has taken the active manage- 
ment of the diamond department of the 
same concern and will give his entire time 
to the department. He purposes to continue 
the policy of handling merchandise on a 
brokerage basis. His successor as general 
manager has not yet been chosen. 

R. W. Steere & Co. is the name of a new 
firm just opening for business in the Re- 
dondo Savings Bank building, Redondo. Mr. 
Steere came to southern California about 
three years ago from Petersburg, Va. He 
had previously been in Omaha, Nebr., for 
eight years. He is prepared, according to 
his anouncement, to do specially scientific 
work on high-grade railroad watches, re- 
peaters and complicated foreign watches. 

Mr. and Mrs, B. Bachelis, of Los Angeles, 
have just returned from a vacation spent 
at Murrietta Hot Springs. Mr. Bachelis 
has three jewelry stores in this city known 
as the Washington Diamond Palace, 
Frank’s Gem Co. and Lucias Art Jewelers. 
Joe Weisberg, the general manager of all 
three stores, left for Murrietta Jan. 25 and 
will stay there for a week. He will then 
return and start on a buying trip to New 
York, Feb. 10. 

O. S. Balzer, manager of the jewelry and 
other departments in the store of A. Ham- 
burger & Sons, left for New York a few 
days ago. He found it necessary to change 
his date of sailing for Europe from Feb. 
13 to Feb. 20, when he expects to start 
abroad on a buying trip unless conditions 
shall become too unsettled in Germany by 
that time. J. C. Hart, who has been Mr. 
Balzer’s assistant, has been made buyer for 
the jewelry department and is now acting 
in that capacity. 

The following out-of-town jewelers have 
been in Los Angeles recently: Mrs. Herbert 
E. Gould, San Bernardino; J. E. Christie, 
Elsinore; C. W. Middleton, Pomona; A. J. 
Dutton, Anaheim; Mel Smith, Santa Ana; 
C. J. McCormack and A. Protsch, Redondo; 
George Parr, Torrance; Mr. Irwin, San 
Pedro; M. Fornes, Venice; J. H. Blanchard, 
R. H. Wilson and J. Posner, Ocean Park; 
Frank Fraiberg, Santa Monica; B. W. 
Burzell, Sawtelle; H. E. Fox, San Fernan- 
do; C. E. Miller, Van Nuys; I. Macatee, 
Lankershim; Walter Lawrence, Burbank, 
and Mr. Walker, of the Walker Jewelry 
Co., Glendale. 








Cleveland 


Miss Katherine O'Neill, of the Webb C. 
tall Co., returned last Wednesday from a 
four weeks’ trip to Florida. 

Rudolph Deutsch, of the Rudolph Deutsch 
Co., reports his salesmen are taking care of 
the wholesale business, having started on the 
road last week. They are covering Ohio 
and the south. 

George Eroe, manager of the gold goods 
department of the Bowlen & Burdick Co., 
will soon leave on a trip to Porto Rico. The 
intended date of departure is March 1. Mrs. 
Eroe will accompany him. 
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Edwin Lersch, who several weeks ago 
severed his connection with J. F. Schnauffer, 
Cleveland, and who started in business for 
himself, was recently taken ill and is re- 
ported to be very low. His condition is, 
however, not hopeless. 

Vice-president W. G. Van Horne, of the 
Cowell & Hubbard Co., will leave for Flori- 
da in about a week. Mr. Van Horne intends 
to remain away about a month. E. H. Dut- 
ter, silver buyer for the Cowell & Hubbard 
Co., is at present in the east on a business 
trip for the company. 

The last regular meeting of the Jewelry 
Crafts Association, of ‘Cleveland, was held 
Jan. 23 at the Hotel Statler. The attend- 
ance of members was almost complete. 
Many important matters were brought up 
and discussed, but due to the inability to 
arrive at conclusions no details are to be 
reported, President R. W. Thayer an- 
nounces. After the meeting there was a 
theater party. The next meeting will be 
held Feb. 20. The date, it was announced, 
is subject to change. 

J. W. Buchanan, formerly with the Sigler 
Bros. Co., is now connected with the H. W. 
Burdick Co. Walter F. Miller, of the Bur- 
dick company, who was recently reported 
very ill, is back at work. He will soon 
leave to resume his work as a traveling 
salesman for the company. Alex Miller is 
making preparations to leave on his initial 
trip in the interest of the material depart- 
ment of the concern. He is taking the place 
of Bert Flowers, who formerly did that 
work. Mr. Flowers will now spend his en- 
tire time in the house. G. E. Speaker has 
left on a Michigan trip. H. E. Burdick has 
returned from Chicago. He was away on a 
business trip. 
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William G, Buschemeyer, Jr., of the store 
and manufacturing establishment of W. G. 
Buschemeyer & Son, has gone to Miami, 
Fla., for a rest and recuperation. Mr. 
Buschemeyer has been ill for a year or 
more, since being poisoned in a local restau- 
rant, where concentrated lye had been left 
in a coffee urn. Mr. Buschemeyer lost his 
health as a result of injury to his stomach 
caused by the lye. 

The Louisville Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion on Jan. 25 held its annual dinner and 
dance for employes at the Tyler Hotel, a 
total of 43 persons attending. There were 
no speeches, merely a dinner, a short talk 
from President G. R. Geiger, and follow- 
ing the dinner dancing started, and con- 
tinued the rest of the evening. The affair 
was very enjoyable, and marks the second 
event of its kind, ; 

An interesting feature of the week was 
the conviction and sentence to two and one- 
half years in the penitentiary by a jury in 
the Criminal Court, of Marie Jutt, on a 
charge of theft of merchandise from J. 
Bacon & Sons. The woman was arrested 
some months ago in connection with at- 
tempted theft of a fine diamond ring from 
the store of G. F. Geiger & Son. Her 
husband is serving a year in prison for the 
ring theft. The woman fainted when con- 
victed and sentenced. 
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ESTABLISHED 1877 


| THE SAMUEL WEINHAUS CO., inc. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


720-722 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


192 HAS EVERY INDICATION OF BEING A PROSPEROUS 
YEAR. WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE AND 
ASSURE YOU EFFICIENT SERVICE IN ALL LINES. 


ELGIN and ILLINOIS Watches 
WADSWORTH, ILLINOIS, 
STAR and KEYSTONE 
Watch Cases 





Jewelry—Clocks—Silverware 
Send for No. 29 Catalog. 





JC-430. White 14K. gold filled Tivoli 
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: 12 size Open Face, jointed, butler 
JC-127. Rectangular shape, 25 year white gold filled en finish, 10 year guaranteed case, fitted 
WE CARRY A FULL LINE graved case, fitted with 6% ligne 6 jewel lever movement, with 7 jewel Elgin Movement silver 
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Notes from Ohio 





Many jewelers, especially those who main- 
tain large gift shops, and china depart- 
ments, visited the annual Manufacturing 
Potters’ show at Pittsburgh this month, 
where they looked over lines and in most 
cases placed orders for Spring delivery. 

Homer Deuble, Canton jeweler, is one of 
the directors of the Canton Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, which election was re- 
cently held. Mr. Deuble has for many years 
been active in the merchants’ organization 
and has taken good care of the jewelers’ 
interests. 

The J. B. Rose Co., located since 1877 on 
Market Ave. N., Canton, has moved to a 
new store, adjoining the Northern Hotel, on 
6th St. In the new location the store has 
almost twice its former floor space and 
has many added features, and some new 
lines, it was announced this week. 

Frank Powers, Youngstown jeweler, who 
jost $20,000 in a recent fire when his store 
and several adjoining were gutted, announced 
this week he has purchased the site on which 
his store formerly stood and will build a 
complete modern building, which will, when 
completed, be the new home of his jewelry 
business. 

Canton jewelers are 100 per cent enrolled 
in the Canton Chamber of Commerce exten- 
sion campaign which closed this week and 
in which 2,169 new members were obtained. 
A number of jewelers aided in the canvass 
for new memberships. Officers will be 
elected at a meeting to be held within the 
next few days. 

The “E” Jewelry Co., for several years 
located at 135 Tuscarawas St., within the 
next two weeks will reopen its store, com- 
pletely remodeled and with a newly in- 
stalled modern front. This store, now un- 
dergoing extensive alterations, will be one 
of the most modern in greater Canton, ac- 
cording to D. H. and W. H. Einstein, pro- 
prietors. New lines will be added and 
display facilities will be much more com- 
modious, it is said. 

A demurrer to the restraining order re- 
cently granted I. J. Morganstern, 240 S. 
Main St., Akron, preventing the enforce- 
ment of a city ordinance governing auctions, 
was filed by the city law department in 
common pleas court this week. The de- 
murrer alleges that the ordinance passed by 
the city declaring that a jeweler must be in 
business in Akron more than one year be- 
fore holding an auction is valid and that it is 
upheld by higher court decisions of the 
State, 

What merchandise prices prevailed and 
how retail advertisements appeared any- 
where from 25 to 50 years ago was shown 
in a complete eight-page section of a recent 
issue of Canton newspapers. Headed by a 
feature story depicting the progress of the 
past half century this supplement contained 
the advertisements of some 20 old-estab- 
lished merchants in Canton. In each adver- 
tisement was reproduced a portion of an 
advertisement of that store as it appeared 
25 and 50 years ago. Some of the ads were 
highly amusing, while others were well laid 
out for that time. Among retail jewelers 
whose ads appeared in the supplement were 
J. B. Rose & Co., Walter Deuble, William 
R. Zollinger. J. B. Rose probably is the 
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only remaining active merchant among those 
who were engaged in business in 1877. 
One of the most important developments 
in the jewelry trade, locally, the past month 
was the announcement by Joseph E. Fisher, 
126 Tuscarawas St. E., that he would close 
out his stock and discontinue business at 
this location, Mr. Fisher is one of the best 
known of Canton jewelers, he having been 
connected for more than five years with 
Ludwig Wolf, well-knowra Canton jewelry 
firm, which he succeeded several months 
ago. Mr. Fisher said the stock will be 


disposed of at auction, which now is under 
way, and that he plans to vacate April 1. 
He has future plans, which will continue 
to keep him identified with the jewelry 
business, but which he declined at this time 
to divulge, he told a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
reporter. 











A. H. Halbeck, formerly connected with- 


the Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller Jewelry Co. as 
a traveling salesman for Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska, has resigned his position to 
become associated with the C: A: Kiger Co. 
as city salesman. wa 

Spring Market Week, with local wholesale 
firms, will be held Feb. 10 to 17, it has been 
announced. During this time. special rates 
of a fare and a half will be granted by rail- 
roads for merchants coming to market. 
These fares will be good, it is said, up until 
Feb. 20. 

A. P. Dupias, for many years in, charge 
of the jewelry department of the Emery, 
Bird, Thayer Co., has severed his connec- 
tions with that firm and is now engaged in 
the credit business for himsélf in Oklahoma. 
Mr. Dupias has been succeeded by G. H. 
Gerlach, who comes here from Kaufman’s 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Local jewelry firms are planning to show 
extensive displays of jewelry in the Better 
Homes and Building Exposition, Feb. 5 to 
10. Last year, about half a: dozen: of the 
larger firms had booths at the show,- with 
very elaborate showings in the jewelry line. 
The success of these and the unusual re- 
sults from the displays will have much to 
do with the displays of this year, it is said, 
as a number of stores which were not rep- 
resented a year ago, have seen the success 
from the event, and are planning to exhibit 
showings of jewelry this year. The Exposi- 
tion is being planned very extensively with 
all business firms in Kansas City, and it is 
believed that the event of this year will 
greatly surpass that of a year ago. 

The unusual number of jeweled effects 
used this season in hats was a most strik- 
ing feature of the Millinery Fashion Show, 
given this week at the Jack o’ Lantern by 
the Kansas City Millinery Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. In no group so much as the dance 
hats was this evident, as the elaborate pearl 
and jet all-over effects, as well as rhinestone 
and similar trimmings, were much used in 
the piquant little hats. One elaborate model, 
entirely made of pear] beads, in turban style, 
was worn with great pearl earrings, reach- 
ing nearly to the shoulder. A black cire 
model was fashioned with large flat cir- 
cles over the ears, these studded with crystal 
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beads in sunburst effect. Milliners say that 
the elaborate styles of this season are de- 
manding more of the brilliant touches than 
can be given in the ordinary millinery, so 
jewelry departments are supplying the trim- 
ming for many models. Not only in dance 
hats, however, and those for evening wear, 
but in dress hats, are touches of jeweled ef- 
fects seen. For richness of styles and elabo- 
rateness of trimmings, this season is un- 
equaled, as the demand for extremely fancy 
effects is decidedly noticeable. 

The C. A. Kiger Co. held the first of their 
1923 sales banquets on Thursday evening, . 
Jan. 25, this banquet being attended by the 
entire house and road organization of the 
Kiger company. The banquet was held at 
the Kansas City Club, starting at 6 Pp. M. 
After the food had been served, chairs were 
pushed back and discussions were in order. 
The meeting was first addressed by A. C. 
Jobes, vice-president of the First National 
Bank at Kansas City and a director of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. His talk was followed: 
by one given by H. W. Matlick, an expert 
in salesmanship. Mr. Matlick remarked 
that while business was going to be better’ 
in 1923, that, nevertheless, the man who got 
out and worked for it was the one who, as: 
usual, would gather the largest rewards. 
This talk was followed by FE. A. Kiger, Mr. 
Kiger being president of the C. A. Kiger 
Co. He explained to the new members of: 
the Kiger organization the house’s policy of 
square dealings, good service, and the same 
kind of merchandise. He, too, can see noth- 
ing but a rosy future ahead for the jewelry: 
industry during 1923. He spoke at some 
length on the increasing popularity of the: 
whité and green gold jewelry, and its good: 
effect on the industry. C. M. Kiger, vice-: 
president and in charge of the diamond de-. 
partment, then gave a resumé of diamond! 
conditions during the past year, and an ideaj 
of what might be expected during the com:' 
ing year. He showed cablegrams from Eu-; 
rope to the effect that the diamond market! 
was expecting an advance on the price ofi 
rough daily, and also clippings from New: 
York papers to the effect that diamond cut-: 
ters in this country had recently had a 10) 
per cent increase in wages. Mr. Kiger is 
of the belief that before 1923 is over with, 
diamonds will be found to be considerably ' 
higher than they were on the first day of. 
this year. H. H. Kiger followed C. M. 
Kiger, giving a talk on the financial posi- 
tion of the territory west of the Mississippi, 
as compared with its condition in 1921 and 
1922. He states it is his opinion that there 
are more jewelers that found themselves 
with all liabilities cleaned up and money in’ 
the till this year than there has been dur- 
ing any three preceding years. This talk 
was followed by a general discussion among. : 
all of the road force and various other mem- 
bers of the house organization. The meet- : 
ing was full of enthusiasm from the minute ; 
it started until it was finished some six hours 
later. These meetings are held semi-annual- 
ly by the Kiger company, and are always 
looked forward to by all of the members of 
this organization. 

(Continued on page 385) 








B. D. Robinson, a jeweler of Albion, 
Mich., has purchased the Olcott block in 
the center of the downtown section and will 
move his business there on April 1. 
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B 2489 BAKING DISH 


== VASSEROLES with glass linings are 

good but the Baking Dish has sold for 
50 years and is selling now for the 
=} reason that it is a more refined piece 
for table service than the casserole. Both are 
used for baking and many times the housewife 
uses odds and ends which when baked are very 
appetizing, but when seen through the glass lin- 
ing of a casserole are not so appetizing. When 
served in a Baking Dish with its enamel lining 
setting in its silver dish, nothing is seen when the 
silver Baking Dish cover is removed but the rich 
brown crust of the article cooked. Think it over 
and order one of our No. B2489 Bakers. 





The Pairpoint Corporation 
Factories: New Bedford, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
43-47 W. 23rd St. Coristine Bldg., St. Nicholas St. 140 Geary St. 
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Dressing the Gift Window 





NE of the most attractive windows for 
the jewelry store which has a gift line 

in stock, is the very simple candlestick and 
bow! display. It is old, but always new. The 


GIFTS 


bronze in which several books such as 
leather diary, memorandum, address and en- 
gagement books are held. A desk calendar 
either matching the desk set, or in bronze to 
match (in material) the book ends, may be 
placed in the display also. 

















Group No. 261—STERLING SILVER NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR THE GIFT DEPARTMENT 
(See text on page 291) 


ground and back of window should be cov- 
ered with a dark blue or black velvet, and 
on either a teak wood oblong stand or a 
small raised platform under the black velvet 
ground, should be placed, in the center a 
bowl which blends in coloring or material 
with the candlesticks placed at either end 
of the stand or platform. Contrasting or 
harmonizing colored candles should be placed 
in the sticks. If no attractive bowls are 
carried in stock by the jeweler, some em- 
bossed leather box, or a pottery bowl with 
the pebbles and opening narcisses bulbs may 
be placed in the center between the candles. 
The idea is not one of display alone, but of 
home appeal. 

Women passing a window in which a dis- 
play of this kind appears will immediately 
Visualize those same candlesticks and bowl 
upon the top of a bookcase or wall table in 
their home. The window which makes the 
Passerby see its contents serving her is the 
window which makes the most sales. 

Another attractive window display for 
the small window with the same ground and 
back of dark blue or black with the leather 
desk set and blotter holder laid out as though 
‘on a desk for service, with book ends of 


In gift displays it is wise to remember 
that each article has in itself such an amount 














of beauty of coloring and design that only 
harmonizing objects should be shown. 

Do not show several styles of candlesticks 
in your gift window at once. Dress your 
window more often, not changing the drapery 
but the merchandise, and in this manner 
show the different styles of candlesticks, but 
not by grouping them in the same window. 
To group them in one window tends to con- 
fuse the purchaser and does not display the 
candlesticks in their proper setting. Such 
a display lacks harmony and is not inviting. 

A display of toilet articles, spread as 
milady has them on her toilet table, with 
candlesticks of a delicate boudoir hue, or 
dainty boudoir lamps at either side, and a 
silver, ivory or gilt picture frame, in which 
a picture of a man or woman has been 
placed, in the side background makes a very 
delicate and personal appealing window. A 
large framed mirror can be placed behind 
this toilet display, if the store has an ap- 
propriate one in stock, to give the effect 
which would be obtained were the goods 
actually transformed to a dressing table. It 
should always be the idea of the jeweler who 
has a gift department to show articles in 
such a way as to make them appear as they 
do in actual use. 

To link up this display of toiletware with 
the jewelry end of the business, on the jewel 
tray several rings can be carelessly dropped, 
and on the brush and comb tray some shell 
hair pins and a large Spanish comb can 
be placed, and a string of pearls can be 
dropped near the mirror, giving the appear- 
ance of the return of milady to finish her 
dressing. 

Get personal appeal into your windows. 
Make those who pass your windows feel 
that they are peeping into a corner of some- 
body’s home. Give them the feeling of per- 
sonal intimacy and window display in one. 

If a new bronze figure has been added 
to the jewelry store stock, place it alone 
in the center of the window, and allow it 
to have only the velvet back and ground 
for a setting. 

Simplicity, singleness of purpose and ar- 
ticles displayed, and personal appeal are the 
key notes to the gift window display. 




















Group No. 262—REPRODUCTIONS OF DUTCH SILVER IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS 
(See text on page 291) 
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HAWKES CRYSTAL GLASS 


Cut, Engraved and Embellished 
in Gold, Silver and Enamel 


Show it—and it’s sold. Its 
charm, its rare artistic merit, 
and its practical utility capti- 
vate the most profitable gift 
trade. 





578—Eden 580—Theresa 
7% in. Copper Wheel 7% in. Exquisitely 
Engraved Modeled and 


Engraved 





2094—Roman 
74% in. Copper 
Wheel 


2166—Grecian 
7% in. Engraved 
Classic Design 


Engraved 





2094—Margaret 
Very Elaborately 
Engraved 


2094—Laurel 
2 Karat Gold 
Trimmed 


OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 
Cut Glass — Engraved Glass — Rock 
Crystal Glass — Sterling Silver-mounted 
Glass—Decorated Gold Glass—Decor- 
ated Enamel Glass—Auto Vases. 


OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 
Desk Sets — Cigarette Boxes — Mono- 
grams, Engraved and Gold Decorated— 
Colored Glass—Old English and Irish 
Glass—Period Glass—Odd Matchings. 





714 in. 2142 French Dressing 
Sterling Top 


HAWKES FRENCH DRESSING BOTTLE 


Patented under Design Patent 46500; Mechanical Patent 1,188,172 


dressing, has proved by far the most popular tableware patent of recent years. 

It measures the ingredients for the dressing, it mixes them easily and thoroughly, 
and enables the hostess to serve this favorite sauce piquante in a manner befitting a 
daintily appointed dinner. HAWKES dealers have no competition on this article. 
HAWKES holds the exclusive patent, and will protect it to the limit. 


Every piece of HAWKES CRYSTAL is a sales-maker. Drop us a nin 


Te graceful bottle, which is both a container and a mixer for French salad 


card for further information about the HAWKES Line. 
T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY, CORNING, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: 140 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


INANE TT NN AT 


HAWKES 


Canadian Representative: R. G. How, 118 Corstine Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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Epitor’s Note:—Jewelers who are interested in special lines for their Gift Departments are invited to 
suggest articles which they desire to see illustrated. Whenever possible, illustrations and descriptions of 
such articles will be published in this department and additional information given upon request whenever 


the data is available. 


TERLING silver novelties for men are 
shown in Group No. 261. At the top 
left is a pipe cleaner and case for the pipe 
devotee. It is easily carried in the pocket 
or attached to a chain, so the fastidious man 
may always have a clean pipe. For the man 

















Group No. 263—ATTRACTIVE BOOK ENDS 


away from home the “traveling companion” 
is a very handy and useful sewing kit—com- 
pact and containing three kinds of thread, 
assorted needles and thimble. This might 
easily prove a “friend in need” to the travel- 
ing man and is a splendid gift suggestion. 
The pocket comb is useful as a gift. Many 
men carry combs as part of their equipment 
and the silver encased ones would appeal to 
the particular person. A novelty in a com- 
bination rest and cigarette holder is also 
shown. 
x * x 

Reproductions of Dutch silver are very 
popular at the moment andi many manufac- 
turers of silverware are turning their at- 
tention to this product, which is evidence of 
its demand. The oval bowl, for instance, in 
Group No. 262, is rich. It is about nine 
inches in height and gracefully proportioned. 
The border, handles and base carry the only 
embellishments, giving extremely artistic ef- 
fect. The candelabra shown in the same, 
is also artistic, being unique and dif- 
ferent from the usual patterns. It is 16 
inches in height with a spread of 15 inches 
and a base of seven inches. It makes an 
imposing ornament for the sideboard, table 


or mantel shelf. 
: x * * 


Book ends are always more or less in 
vogue, therefore an excellent item for the 
gift section. They are both utiliarian and 
artistic and may be procured at various 
prices. The ends illustrated in Group No. 
263 are unusually attractive and are mod- 
erately priced. They are made of plaster 
of paris, heavily electroplated in bronze or 
copper. The picture subjects are interesting 
and artistically finished. 

* * * 


Group No. 264 shows some attractive pot- 
tery, and includes a few of the many inter- 
esting and artistic pieces that the jeweler 
may add to his gift section. To be sure, the 
average jeweler hasn’t the facilities for 
carrying complete dinner services, nor is it 
Possible for him to go into the china line 
extensively, but there is an endless assort- 


ment in bowls, odd plates, tea services, etc., 
which he can handle to great advantage, with 
the exception of the “Arnheim” jug—at the 
extreme lower right corner of the group. 
The pottery is of American manufacture. 

* * * 

Attractive glassware for use on the dining 
table is shown in Group No. 265. A well- 
appointed table is essential to refinement and 
good taste, and nothing so beautifies a table 
as glistening crystal. Goblets that harmon- 
ize in pattern, odd service dishes, salt and 
pepper containers—all tend to beautify the 
table service. 

K * ok 

The “Arnheim Ware,” made in Holland, 
which is pictured in Group No. 266, is quite 
in favor at the present time. This unusual 
ware is delightfully quaint and “old fash- 
ioned.” The patterns or designs are ornate 
and very colorful. Jugs, bowls, trays and 
complete tea sets, are to be had in this ware, 
as well: as many other items: Your gift 
shelves will be materially brightened by this 
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Metal gifts of unusual beauty and charm 
are those made in bronze with applied sil- 
ver designs. Many attractive articles, such 
as vases, book ends, candlesticks, desk sets, 
smoking articles and numerous other things, 
are made in this charming combination of 
metals. The illustration in Group No. 268 
is an excellent example of this product. This 
ware would make a strong appeal to the 
masculine taste, being dignified but at the 
same time rich in beauty. 

ok * *” 

Beautiful specimens of pottery are to be 
seen in Group No. 269.. They are graceful 
of contour and of soft colorings. They make 
charming gifts for the home. A bowl or 
vase with flowers always makes a room 
seem more livable, adding a charming touch 
of beauty and fragrance. 








A Little Brightening Color in the 
Jewelry Store 





HE jeweler who “lives” with his glit- 
tering display of silver, crystal and 
gold does not stop’to realize how the cus- 
tomer feels when entering his store—for the 
first or 50th time. The jeweler and the 
salesmen are accustomed to beautiful jewelry 
placed on velvet cushioned cases, accus- 
tomed to the delightful and almost startling 

















Group No. 264—ATTRACTIVE BITS OF AMERICAN POTTERY WHICH OFFER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
GIFT DEPARTMENT 


brilliant ware and it will be sure to attract manner in which the numerous lights catch 


the attention of the prospective buyers. 
x * * 

What woman has not yearned for a silver 
tea or coffee service in sterling or plate. Its 
possession carries dignity and prestige, and 
if a woman is not the proud possessor of 
such a service by heritage, she wishes to 
acquire it speedily. The service shown in 
Group No. 267 is graceful in contour and 
extremely artistic in its etched design of 
good plate, well made and carefully finished. 
Such things last a lifetime and are proudly 
passed on to posterity. The discriminating 
buyer is always interested in such articles 
as gifts. 


and make the stones sparkle. To them it 
is an everyday affair—but not so to the 
customer. 

Though the customer may be wealthy, and 
accustomed to the glitter of jewels upon 
her dressing table and her fingers, just the 
same she will feel that “coldness” which 
almost every customer feels when entering 
the jewelry store. A customer enters a 
jewelry store with a purpose in mind—either 
to buy an article of jewelry within a cer- 
tain purse limit, or to buy some expensive 
article and pass by the glitter until the de- 
sired counter is reached. 

People do not feel at home in a jewelry 
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1923 SPECIALS 


Spanish Steer Hide 
Suede Leather Lined 
Hand Tooled 
Hand Laced 
with Mirror and Coin Purse 
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No. 4046 . 4049 
Size 7” x 6%" in "6x4" x 6” 
Per Doz. $90.00 Per Doz. $90.00 
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. 4046 
— ™ x 5%” 


Per Doz. $90.00 


No. 4044 
Size 7%” x 614" 
Per Doz. $90.00 


. 4047 
aos 74 x 744” 
Per Doz. $90.00 
Can be retailed with good profit at $12.00 each 
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No. 4043 
Size 8” x 6” 
Per Doz. $90.00 
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store. it is not intimate, or warm in ap- 
pearance. There are numerous lights and 
glass cases and obliging salespeople—but the 
atmosphere of home—that drawing atmos- 
phere which just brings them into your store 
and makes them want to come back again— 
js not there. Why not? Because the jeweler 
feels that in making his store less cold and 
pretentious he is cheapening his house and 
the merchandise it displays. 

And this is not the case. 

Why is it that the lunch room, which is 
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of Darnley, Inc., who list themselves under 
“Decorations.” Gift and novelty articles, 
importations, and some jewelry are sold by 
this company. 

Briefly, Mr. Gatjen says to jewelers, “The 
displaying of goods in an intimate and sug- 
gestive fashion is greatly to the shop- 
keeper’s advantage from many angles. A 
well-stocked shop with shelves full of at- 
tractive objects in themselves, has not the 
appeal of each object starred in its special 
environment and place, and corners used for 

















Group No. 265—GLASSWARE FOR THE DINING TABLE 
(See text on page 291) 


decorated in a novel manner and where food 
is wholesome and daintily served, is patron- 
ized more than the larger, more pretentious 
restaurant where the food may be just as 
good and the prices the same or even lower ? 
Why? Because there is atmosphere. 

Mr. Jeweler, when you have read this 
article, put on your hat and coat and go 
out for a walk. Go to the nearest shop 
where novelties or some merchandise is dis- 
played in a dignified, attractive and personal 
manner—where there is atmosphere—where 
personality is, unseen, Then come back and 
walk into your own store. How does it 
strike you now? Are you there with the 
atmosphere and the personal display of mer- 
chandise or are you just cold and dignified? 

If you are cold and dignified, eliminate 
the coldness and hold tight to the dignity, 
for that is something which every shop 
needs. But set about immediately to remove 
that coldness, 

It may be caused by stiff and set counter 
and table displays, by the systematic and 
orderly lining-up of merchandise on the 
shelves against the walls, or it may be in 
the window display. Too, it can be in the 
abundance of merchandise crowded into a 
small place—almost jumbled together, but 
not looking mussy or junky—only giving a 
cold and impersonal feeling to the customer 
who pauses to look at the display. 

If you want to change—just listen to a 
few words from John J. Gatjen, president 


groupings of living room objects, such as 
candlesticks, book ends, cigarette boxes, 
lamps and vases, not in profusion, but in- 
dividually, to be replaced as sold, are far 
simpler for the shopper and much easier for 
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arrangements. Every display, no matter 
how small, should receive careful attention 
on the question of color arrangement. 

“Jewelry shops can be made more inti- 
mate than is customary—the cold greeting 
of silver and crystal and the glass cases of 
the smaller objects, always the same. The 
side walls can be treated with arrangements 
on small tables, a silver bowl and candle- 
sticks so displayed are far more interesting 
than resting on a shelf among so many more 
of similar character, The introduction of 
art objects gives color and life to the gen- 
eral scene. 

“Small lamps, ivy growing on tall stands 
or in wall brackets, even the work of taking 
care of gold fish or birds, can be discounted 
—each give a note of interest that is bound 
to make the customer take notice. 

“The modern feeling for colorful objects 
makes possible groupings of Italian, French 
and Bohemian art products, as well as the 
peasant potteries of the smaller countries. 

“The warm note of brass objects, particu- 
larly at holiday times, wrought iron candle- 
sticks and floor candelabra with colored 
candles, gayly painted furniture placed in 
convenient spots for the tired shopper to rest 
a moment are all things which the jewelry 
store can utilize to increase the feeling of 
intimacy in his store. 

“And while the customer is resting in the 
comfortable wicker chairs, there should be 
a table near at hand arranged with tempting 
new notes of decorations which might be 
passed by in her hurry, but that moment of 
resting makes possession important. 

“Fabrics, wall hangings, a rug under a 
table arrangement all add to the intimate 
note desired. A vase with real flowers, or 
the better grade of artificial ones, particu- 
larly the new French shell flowers, will move 
far more rapidly than the shelved one.” 

Just how much warm beauty is there in 
your shop? Mr. Gatjen has laid out two 
shops, and attends to all of the displays in 
the New York shop. Every table, no mat- 
ter how small, is a work of art. Every 
color blends with its neighbor. Every dis- 

















Groupe No. 266—SUGGESTIONS FROM HOLLAND FOR THE JEWELERS’ GIFT COUNTER 
(See text on page 291) 


the salesman. Objects displayed in that man- 
ner sell themselves. 

“Particularly should color in arrange- 
ments be borne in mind. The same careful 
thought which is used in window decora- 
tions should be applied to wall and corner 


play is complete in itself, yet a part of the 
shop as a whole, His shops are cosy, and 
intimate—inviting—and they bring custom- 
ers. There is a quiet, colorful dignity about 
his shops which women, and many men, 
cannot resist. 
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assembled by 
Maddock & Miller 
- ease of Stock. 
39-41 West 23° St. 
New York City 
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Make the Gift Packages Look 


Attractive 





4 Naa more attractively the gift depart- 
ment of the jewelry store does up its 
packages the mgre goods it will sell. People 
who buy gifts are always particular about 
the way in which the goods are done up for 
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packages of all other local stores and which 
could be made so famous in the home town 
that it would be sort of a trade-mark, If 
this was done then the store would have a 
splendid selling idea which could be cashed 
in on by the use of advertising reading like 
this : 

“You Know It’s Something You Want 
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Group No. 267—-SILVER PLATED TEA SERVICE DECORATED WITH ARTISTIC DESIGNS 
(See t@xt cn page 291) 


presentation, so the more attractive, unique 
and interesting the manner in which the 
store does up its packages, the more people 
will want to buy goods at the store when 
















lf It Comes in One of the Smith Jewelry 
Store’s Distinctive Packages. 

“The Smith jewelry store does up all 
articles purchased at its gift department in 
the most distinctive and attractive manner 
of any store in the city. Local people have 
come to look for these packages on birth- 
days, anniversaries and on other gift occa- 
sions because they know from experience 
that these packages always contain something 
they want. 

“Assure a warm welcome for the gifts 
you present by buying them here and get- 
ting them wrapped in our distinctively at- 
tractive manner.” 

To back up this sort of advertising the 
store might stage a window display in which 




















Grove No, 269—UNIOQUE PIECES OF POTTERY TO HELP BEAUTIFY THE HOME 
(See text on page 291) 


getting articles for presentation to folk as 
gifts, 

It would, therefore, be a splendid idea for 
the gift department of the jewelry store 
to adopt some sort of a package which 
would he distinctive and different from the 





articles cf various sizes were shown as they 
are wrapped and boxed at the store. To 
have such a window display would be to 
help greatly in trade marking the packages 
and all this would be a very distinct booster 
for the store’s business. 
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The Gift Department Stock 





HAT type of customer comes into your 

store? Is it the type who does not 
want anything like Mrs. Jones or Mrs. 
Smith and who is apt to also buy? In that 
case you cannot have many duplicate 
articles in stock, but if your customers are 
those who are not over particular, who do 
not mind if Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
have the same pretty lamp or vase or desk 
set which they have, then the matter of 
stock duplication is not serious. 

The stock which can be carried by the 
jeweler who has a medium or large sized 
gift department is so varied that he will 
find it not very difficult to carry many new 
articles of which he has only one or two 
duplicates in stock. 

One large house usually places but one 
order for an article with the manufacturer 
or importer, but in some instances places a 
duplicate order. The initial order is for a 
dozen to a half dozen of each article. 

The only way to make a success of your 
gift department is to stock a small number 
of each new novelty as they appear on the 
market, carrying a small stock so that more 














Group No, 268—ATTRACTIVE SMOKING SET 
291) 


(See text on page 


of a variety of articles may appear in the 
department, and not bringing out a dupli- 
cate article until the one on display has 
been sold. 

A new style desk set, a leather set com- 
posed of wallet. cigarette case and match 
case for the man, such things, always sal- 
able, and appealing in workmanship, should 
be stocked immediately. 

Following the receipt of new goods, the 
window display should be made which in- 
cludes some at least of the new articles. 
Then, inside the store, a table may be had, 
in the center of the gift department or at 
the entrance to it, containing the brief sign 
“Novelties—Just Received.” On this table 
the new articles should be displayed, and 
duplicates of those in the window display 
appear. 

Emphasize the fact that you get new 
stock—and get it often—and that when 
there is anything new you will have it, 
first, before your competitor—and keep 
abreast of things so that no one will get 
ahead of you. 

Make people say to themselves every 
time they pass your store—“I wonder what 
they have new today.” And don’t disap- 
point them when they come into your store 
to find out.—V. R. 








L. S. Hildreth, Lakefield, Minn., has moved 
his jewelry store from the Holman Phar- 
macy to Payne’s Pharmacy. 
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Gur exetusive Marit Pottery = Bright Colors 
make a Bright store. The vogue is for 


highly colored decorations on fine pottery. 
Your Gift-Section must be as attractive as 


. c] 
your competitor s. 


It will pay you to visit our showroom. We have 
an infinite variety of small novelties for jewelers 
too numerous to illustrate, but just what you are 
looking for. 

Let us send you an illustrated price list 


GLAENZER TRADING CORP. —?2°,WEST 34th ST. 


Importers of Filet Laces, Furniture, Art Objects, Accessories for Decorations, Antiques 

















Artistic Glassware in Crystal and Colors 


Unusual Designs in 
Vases, Candlesticks, Bowls, Colognes, Cigarette Boxes, Ash Trays, Lamps, Ete. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


NEW YORK OFFICE (Steuben Division) Main Factory and Office 


CORNING, N. Y. 





501 5th Ave. at 42nd St. 
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A Word and Picture Story of Two Gift Shops Which 
Hold Suggestions for the Jeweler 





By Vivian Radcliffe 














UST what is the reason that jewelers 

are not anxious to adopt the idea of a 
novelty and gift department in their jewelry 
store? One reason many jewelers are ready 
to admit, and that is that they are afraid 
the stocking of other than a_ straight 
jewelry line will cause their store to look 
gaudy, or unprosperous and in need of a side 
line to carry through. Another reason 
seems to be that the jeweler cannot visualize 


particularly women—pass the _ stationery 
counter without pausing to look? Very 
few! Why? For the reason that it is 
something which they want because it is 
beautiful and because it is a necessity. 

It is just so with beautiful, dainty, color- 
ful pieces of merchandise which are shown 
in The Gift Department in each issue of 
THE JEWELERS’ CircuLaR. These articles 
are selected because they are useful or neces- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE DARNLEY, INC., GIFT SHOP 


how his store would look with a gift de- 
partment occupying either a prominent or 
secluded spot in the store. 

When the jeweler stops to realize that 
there are novelties and gifts which on the 
scale of prices will measure up very favor- 
ably to the medium and expensive priced 
pieces of jewelry, he will see that he is not 
going to stock “cheap merchandise” which 
will lower his standard. In addition, there 
are novelties and gifts in metals and 
leathers which are very beautiful and will 
enhance the attractiveness of the store. 

Surely there is nothing “cheap” looking 
about a counter devoted to stationery. The 
expensive white paper, the engraved cards, 
the monograms, and the bright sealing wax 
to match the monograms or the lining of 
the envelopes surely make a display which 
need not be separated from any case of 
jewelry. Its beauty, pure whiteness, and 
delicate designs, to say nothing of the 
splashes of colors in wax and envelopes 
when displayed with artistic care brighten 
up a whole store and yet maintain the dignity 
of that store. And, how many customers— 





sary, or maybe an expensive luxury which 
women cannot resist buying; because they 
are worthwhile additions to any jeweler’s 
stock, having beautiful coloring, graceful 


‘lines, great possibilities for display and for 


quick turnover ; and because they will blend 
with the staple line carried in almost every 
iewelry store—general ornaments and silver- 
ware. 

It is all very well to tell a jeweler that 
he should stock gift and novelty lines. But 
as long as he cannot see his store with the 
merchandise on the shelves and _ several 
counters—he just won’t stock the lines— 
and will loose out on many sales which he 
would otherwise enjoy. 

The way to show the jeweler—a still 
better way than just describing merchandise, 
and showing pictures of it—is to show 
several interiors of exclusive gift and 
novelty houses, which carry a small side 
line of popular jewelry regularly or just 
during holiday seasons. In this manner the 
jeweler can see how such a department 
could be laid out, how beautiful and at- 
tractive it would be, how he surely could 


not keep the women customers out of it. 

In selecting two shops to be used as ex- 
amples of what can be done with a stock 
of good gift and novelty articles we had in 
mind that gift department which the largest 
jewelry store of a town or city would install 
and then what would be installed by the 
greater majority of jewelers. 

Darnley, Inc., carries “art decorations” 
which include a very high grade line of 
importations. The illustration shows a shop 
not exceptionally large, but very well laid 
out. Note the number of tables used for 
display and the lack of show cases. This 
shop includes expensive table covers, whick 
are used in display and taken from the tables 
when customers purchase them, other covers 
being supplied in their places. The chairs 
about the room make it homelike, and give 
the numerous art objects a complete room 
setting. 

This shop caters to what it calls home 
trade, by which it means that numerous 
families come there time after time to make 
purchases. They must not have many dupli- 
cate articles in stock for customers do not 
like to see an object which they have bought 
in the home of an intimate friend or relative. 
Neither do they like to see that object for 
sale the next time they visit,the shop. The 
shop has built up a reputation for good 
merchandise of which they sell only a few 
duplicates. 

Lamp shades, floor and table lamps, 
candlelabras, candlesticks, and wall lamps, 
are carried in stock. The line included 
crystal candlesticks, also wooden, bronze, 
silver, brass, and wrought iron ones, china, 
pottery, bronze and brass lamps, and the 
wrought iron tall floor lamps which are so 
attractive about every shop and home. 

Pottery and china ware fill a large place 
in the stock. Vases, odd plates, sets of 
vases and fruit dishes, individual ash trays 
for the dinner table, objects of art of 
Venetian, Italian, French and Bohemian im- 
portation, and dainty desk sets which are 
Japanese in their brilliant red enamel ap- 
pearance are to be found on the tables of 
this shop. 

Every table is not a receptacle for articles 
for sale. They are settings for several or 
a dozen pieces of art to be displayed im 
colorful conjunction with each other. 

One table has numerous small articles 
ranging from a desk set on one side to 
china ash trays on the other, but they are 
set out upon the table in a manner to blend 
in colors, and service. After the desk set, 
on the way around the table comes book 
ends, some odd boxes which could be used 
for holding cigarettes, match trays, several 
small pieces of china and then the ash 
trays—all working one into the other in a 
symetrical display. 

The most attractive table 
shop is the first one. 


in the whole 
On it is a silk scart 
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Art-Craft Candlesticks. Height 
5% inches; width at bottom, 434 inches; 
with felt bottom. Beautifully decorated 
with quaint picturesque Old Dutch Scenes 
with basket weave scroll in center. 


QUALITY 


Our high quality products are 


No. G 33. 


made with an electro deposited 
copper base, heavily silver plated, 
Each 
piece has a hand-chased effect 


oxidized and lacquered. 


which cannot be secured by the 
stamping, casting or rolling proc- 
esses of manufacture. 


profit—Art-Craft Products will help 
you build your good-will with quality 





merchandise at the right price. 








We, the originators of the novel, serv- 
iceable Quality Old Dutch Table Hot 
Pads, have made more profits for our many satis- 
fied customers than any other silverware novelty 
on the market. 


A standard of 
quality by which 
other products 
may be Judged, 


Let us help build your good-will for 1923 with 
our foremost quality Old Dutch Silver Reproduc- 
tions at a price that means enormous turnovers. 


eee 


ART-CRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
5333 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Let This Coupon Point the Way to Bigger Silver Profits 


Gentlemen: Please send us, transportation prepaid, 
samples and catalog of your Old Dutch Silver Reproduc- 
tions with a view to our placing an order if found 
satisfactory in quality, craftsmanship and price. Will 
remit in due course to cover your memorandum bill or 
return your samples within 30 days carefully packed. 


Name .... 

{| Street and No. 

t City and State .... 
An. J. C. 2-7-23 














The BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 





PRICE, $1.00 
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of yellow with blue and red splotches blend- 
ing into purple. There are five principle 
articles on that table. Two are large purple 
glass vases, set opposite each other on the 
round table. Between them is a fruit bow! 
matching in texture and color, bearing the 
new French shell fruit. Two candle sticks 
of wood, very heavy and substantial look- 
ing in their design, blending the colors of 
gold, red, and blue face each other across 
the fruit bowl, each topped with a blue 
candle blending with the color scheme. 
About the table, between these objects 
are purple leather boxes, and small blue and 
yellow pieces of china, inconspicuous, but 
blending with the main display and setting 


“ee 
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expensive perfumes which are put up in cut 
glass bottles, and other novel and beautiful 
bottles are carried in stock all year by this 
shep. They are not handled at times in the 
year by the ordinary drug store or the de- 
partment store, and this shop has found it 
to be a very important line. It is indeed a 
beautiful one. Earrings, necklaces to 
match and odd styles. too, vanity cases of 
every type running from the metal boxes 
with an enameled design on the top to the 
enamel boxes with plated gold trim. 

The smoking novelties, jewelry, and 
vanity cases are in a tall glass case beside 
the entrance door. The long table along 
one side of the room bears one piece only 











VIEW OF THE GIFT SHOP OF MARJORIE OELRICHS, INC. 


it off to greater advantage. This table is 
indeed a work of art and the display alone 
would sell every article, for the man who 
dressed that table put each article in its own 
environment so that it would be seen to best 
advantage. 

A glance at the picture will prove the 
words, This shop could be picked un bodily 
and transported into any jewelry store and 
the jewelry store would look the better for 
the addition. 

And now for the other shop shown 1n 
the second illustration. This shop carries 
novelties and importations, a very varied 
and colorful display which proves very 
fetching to the women. 

Briefly this shop carries a stock of hair 
ornaments (both the regular stock of the 
jewelry store and additional novelties) 
girdles of beads and stones, hand bags of 
beads and silks with expensive tops, a very 
large assortment of smoking novelties in- 
cluding the vanity and smoking sets for the 
ladies, dainty desk sets for the small social 
desk and the table desk, leather book marks 
which resemble the bindings of beautiful 
books, designed in gold leaf, card cases, 
and novelty boxes of many designs. The 





of every article which is carried in stock, 
arranged in an orderly manner, and _ sur- 
prising though it may seem, not appearing 
overburdened or junky. The perfumes are 
in a case toward the rear of the stock. To 
the other side in the rear is a chest of 
drawers which contain a side line this shop 
carries, a side line of handkerchiefs, lingerie, 
gloves, stockings, cushions and _ sweaters. 
3eing a ladies’ shop almost exclusively, they 
find the demand for these articles included 
in their side line quite large, just as the 
jeweler will find the demand for novelties 
and gifts large as soon as he educates his 
customers to come to his store to fill their 
wants, yet the side line does not detract from 
the main line of novelties and gifts which 
the shop carries. 

The principle avenue of display in this 
shop is the window, and that is very 
artistic. 

The shop is done in jade green with gold 
hangings and a gold half window back. 
Upon the ground of the window is stretched 
a piece of midnight blue velvet. Strips 
of gold braid divide the window into three 
parts and border the velvet ground. In the 
center back is a large blue china lamp with 
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parchment shade. Blue is the domiment 
color in that window. The light from that 
lamp falls upon blue feathers in a shell 
comb, blue vanity cases, necklaces, and blue 
and white necklaces, even a couple of crystal 
necklaces to emphasize the blue of nearby 
earrings and beaded bracelets. A gold mesh 
bag lags near the edge. of this center dis- 
play, gently leading the color from blue to 
golds. On either side of the center display 
are girdle buckles of gold and blue beads, 
gold and blue enamel ash tray and cigarette 
holder, a blue and gold book mark of leather, 
several expensive and very artistic crystal 
bottles of perfume—in fact the stock was 
gone over for blue and blue and gold ob- 
jects, and they were placed in the window, 
according to association—and the result 
caused many to pause and look, while not 
a few entered the shop to question or buy. 

This shop may be placed in the medium 
sized jewelry store, with very few changes. 
The layout of articles on the table and those 
which are in the jewelry and smoking 
cabinet beside the door could hardly be im- 
proved upon. But the jewelry store would 
not want so many pillows and deep chairs 
around, that is, in the jewelry store proper, 
but if an alcove or a small room to the rear 
or side is to be turned into a gift and 
novelty department, then this shop can be 
copied to a great extent. 

In both the shops shown in the pictures 
the atmosphere created is one of “home” 
and “personality.” They are different—and 
because they are different, they appeal, they 
draw the customers in, and having once 
drawn the customers in, the stock sells itself 
almost because of its display and tempting 
and complete selection. 

On the other hand, conditions are so dif- 
ferent in each store, in matter of layout 
and ability to handle stocks, to say nothing 
of the type of customers frequenting the 
jewelry store, that these two examples may 
only serve as a germ—as an idea which the 
jeweler himself can develop into a gift shop 
all his own as attractive in its way as either 
of these. 

Sut, remember, get some personality into 
your gift department—get environment— 
don’t let your customer feel that it is only a 
display of novelties and gifts. They must 
feel that the candlesticks and bow! standing 
on a small table at one side of your gift 
department belong together, and that those 
very same candlesticks with that bow] are 
what is needed on a small table in their own 
home. That is the way to lay out your 
gift department and the way to sell your 
merchandise. 








The T. C. Glaser Co., Inc., has been char- 
tered in the office of the Secretary of State 
to operate from 93 Lafayette St., Newark, 
N. J., with Theodore C. Glaser as agent, in 
manufacturing, buying, selling, importing, 
exporting, inventing, making up and dealing 
in and with gold, silver, enameled and jewel- 
ers’ emblems, insignias, pins, medals, buttons, 
novelties, rings, etc. The concern has a 
capitalization of $50,000, which is divided 
into 500 shares at $100 per share, while the 
amount that will be devoted to the starting 
of business is $2,000. The incorporators 
and the number of shares held by each are: 
Theodore C. Glaser, 9; Harry V. Leach, 
9; Emma L. Hutt, 1, and Hannah C, Leach, 
1, all of Newark. 
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Fostoria Glass Company 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


CANDLE LIGHTING GOODS 


Candlesticks, Lustre Candlesticks, 
Candelabras with Prisms 


Unique and Entirely New Creation 





Samples and Quotations Sent Upon Request. 





Patent applied for Patent applied for 


These illustrations show No. 1640 Lustre Candlesticks with plain and etched prisms. 


A Special Feature Is the Bobache, Candleholder and Peg All in One Piece to Fit Candlestick. , 


Sample lines on display at the following showrooms: 


New Yorl ty ; er ..141-147 Fifth Avenue . ‘ * Chas. L. Weddle 
Chicago, Ill... a -ee-+-807 Masonic Temple ee ....H. G. Dalzell 
Denver, Colo — , 1523 Glenarm Street ... ....C. E. Hilliker 
Baltimore, Md = sae ...Mercantile Savings Bank Building ‘ .W. T. Owen & Co. 
Dallas, Texas ; wees. eeeeeDallas County State Bank Building ; J. Blakeney & Son 
San Francis fe. SERA + .86 Third Street ...-B. F. Heastand Co 
Philadelphia, P bbe we ...e+ee11044 Aich Street ...+ee+..Joseph Tomkinson 
































Exquisitely modeled, true to the stories, hand colored. The latest vogue. The beautiful figures 
are mounted on Mexican White Onyx, and are made into useful articles such as Calenders, 
Ash Trays. Match Holders, Paper Weights, ete. Write for a sample assortment. 


Wm. S. Pitcairn Corporation, 104 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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A Word About the Candlestick as a Necessity in 
the Modern Home 




















MM HE candlestick was one of the earliest XVIIIth Century, during the reign of Queen in the form of rushlights were known and 

inventions of man. Artificial light was \nne, import was laid on candles. In these in classic times small oil lamps were in use. 
almost as necessary in the beginning of present days of brilliant illumination it These still survive in perpetual lights burn- 
ivilization as it is today and appliances for would seem a hardship indeed to be limited ing before altars in Catholic churches 


Candles came into domestic use in the mid- 





dle ages, the candlesticks being simple in 
character at first, gradually becoming more 
ornate. Some of the earlier ones were in 
the form of a dragon holding the sconce 
for the candle on its back—later these be 
came more elaborate and often bore th 
arms of their owner. 


Today the candle is more decorative than 














od utilitarian and at present is enjoying great 

popularity. One might almost believe that 

gas and electricity as lighting mediums had 

vanished. There is something almost magic 

ARTISTIC CANDLESTICKS IN VARIOUS PATTERNS about the twinkling, gleaming candlelight, 

giving one a feeling of friendliness and 

holding it became quite indispensible. Can- in the use of what is to us almost an abso warmth. Artificial light—no matter how 
dies came into use early in the middle ages, lute necessity. effective—cannot throw out this same 
All early domestic and many ecclesiastical In the First Century of our era candles warmth. What a spell is wrought by the 


candlesticks (to a comparatively recent date) 
had the sconce made with a spike upon 
which the candle was pressed down, The 
socket was devised in the XIIIth or XIVth 
century. Of the mediaval candlesticks re- 
maining perhaps the grandest of all and 
the most elaborate is to be found in the 
Milan Cathedral. 

The candle was not commonly employed 
by the earlier races. They lived where light 
and darkness were more evenly apportioned 
and people managed to live accordingly— 
doing what they had to do by daylight and 
sleeping after darkness set in. 





The tall candelabra of ancient Rome were 
often made in precious metal and highly 
ornamented, But the Greeks and Romans 
scarcely ever used artificial light for domestic 
purposes, arising at dawn and going to bed 
at sundown. Even our ancestors used arti- 
ficial light sparingly, except on ceremonial 
or religious occasions. The “Classic and 
Mediaval times’? were not the only “dark” 
ages. 

During the reign of the Georges of Eng- 
land all natural and artificial light was - 
heavily taxed and about the beginning of the SILVER, POTTERY, POLYCHROME AND CRYSTAL CANDLESTICKS 

















lighted candle! There isn't a room in the 
entire house whether it be very plain or 
charmingly furnished that would not be im- 
proved by the use of candles and candlelight. 
Che addition of these soft, twinkling lights 
heautifes and gives a “lived in” quality 
which is so satisfactory and restful. The 
use to which candles may be put is unlimited 
The hall must surely have them, for they 
indicate welcome and hospitality. Used in 
wall brackets or on a console table, they 
are sure to impress the visitor favorably, 
assuring them of a cordial welcome 

What a friendly atmosphere is created by 
the candlelighted dining room. The guest 
not only is made to feel at home immediately 
but the spirit of the soft shimmering light- 
invaded room weaves a spell of perfect har- 














CHINA, POLYCHROME AND GLASS CANDLE HOLDER> mony 
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EARRINGS 


Are More Desirable 
Than Ever 
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No. 7481—Price $60.00 Per Doz. 











Send for selection assortment of our new 
Earrings and other Jewelry Novelties. 


They are very unusual. 


Jules Schwab & Co. 


IMPORTERS 
Parvis New York 


7 Rue Bergere 
(At 35th St.) 


377 Fifth Ave. 





Always Something New 
and Interesting 


Unusual Imported Gift Novelties 
Old World Art Pottery and Glass 
Open Stock Italian Peasant Ware 
Venetian Glass, Antique Furniture 


Borghese Productions 


are replicas of beautiful objects belonging 
to other ages; made in an interesting 
variety of ornaments and _ utilities ap- 
propriate for use in the best homes. 


Borghese Productions 


Lamps Bookends 

Urns Candlesticks 

Boxes Plaques 
Console Sets, Etc. 


Haeger Pottery 
Hall Shop Products 


CHARLES HALL. Inc. 
18 West 23 Street, NewYork Cit 


Works - Springfield, Mass. 
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Pewter Pieces in the Collection of Mrs. 


Boston, Mass. 





Prescott Bigelow, 




















YOLLECTORS in New England have re- 
cently given their attention to tankards, 
tappit hens, candlesticks, molds, tea and cof- 
fee services and other articles of pewter. 
[he photographs accompanying this story 
represent some of the pewter pieces belong- 
ing to the collection of Mrs. Prescott Bige- 
low, of Boston, but gathered in large part 
by her late husband. It comprises several 
hundred choice pieces, many of them most 
unusual and unreplaceable. There are sev- 
eral other collections in this city, but the 








placed a rare old mahogany dresser filled 
with old pewter which has been consistently 
arranged in with both country 
and period. The soft gray of the wide board 
flooring, brightened by many rag rugs, lends 


accordance 


to the room a real old-time air. At one 
side stands a tea table, which in former 
years, did service for the Colonial dames, 


set with choice Lowestoft and blue Canton 
china. Now it has been transformed into 
a stand on which has been placed a large 


charger, in the center of which is a tall 








OLD PEWTER PIECES IN THE COLLECTION OF 


Bigelow assemblage is perhaps most repre- 
sentative. Not a few of the old New Eng- 
land families embellished their Thanksgiving 
dinner with the soft gleam of this old metal. 
Its decorative feature, as well as its his- 
torical association, enhances the value of 
this table ornament and unusual 
pleasure to the eye at a time when many 
persons are looking for something out of the 
ordinary. 

While this metal in various charming ar- 
ticles is displayed in every room of the Bige- 
low home, the heart of it is found in the 
middle room that connects the parlor and 
the living room. Standing against the wall, 
occupying about one-third of the space, is 


gives an 


MRS. PRESCOTT BIGELOW 


filled with bright-colored flowers 
which effectively bring out the sheen of the 
pewter. ; 

At one side of the dresser there has been 
fastened to the wall a colonial spoon rack 
filled with specimens. These 
have been made by the practical Colonials, 
for during the first period of our country’s 
existence the industrious householder manu- 
factured not only pewter spoons but other 
small housekeeping ware when needed. Each 
shelf on the dresser tells a story all its own 
and almost every individual piece is linked 
with a fascinating history. Many of the 
pieces came across the seas and most of the 
tankards found in Switzerland, while 


measure 


choice may 


were 


others were used in the LaFayette House 
in Boston. 
There are some familiarly known as 


“Tappit hens” that must be English, for they 
differ from those made in Scotland, 
large at the base and sloped so small mouth, 
showing handles and lids. On some of them 
are whistles which show that they date from 
the Jacobean period when many summoned 
the drawer of beer by whistling through 
the tankard to say that fresh drinks all 


1 ° 
ino 
being 


round were need. There were also puzzle 
handles where a green customer often got 


drenched by failing to put his finger over 
a hole by which he would have avoided the 
catastrophe. 

Tankards or tappit hens are sometimes 
known as “tavern pots,” and are closely 
connected with the history of this country. 
That the Colonists were encouraged in their 
use is shown in court records; and later on 
beer brewing was commended, so much s 
that the president of Harvard College 
upon himself to pray it might be 
nanced and the students might 
to purchase it to a limited extent. 

The old judges of the merit of ale and 
beer or mulled wine declared that these 
beverages never possessed so rich a 


toc yk 
counte- 
be allowed 


favor 
as when quaffed from pewter mugs. Thi 
idea has persistently been retained through 
all the centuries of pewter making, and it 
is a matter of historical interest that in the 
year 1828 certain members of the Democratic 
party in New York, who were opposed to 
the —Tammany candidates, were known by 
their 


opponents as “pewter-muggers,” this 
because their meetings were held over pewter 
mugs in a well-known resort on Frankfort 
we. 

In connection with tappit hens came meas- 
ures and liquor glasses of pewter, both of 
which are found in the Bigelow collection. 
The latter are very rare and sometimes are 
ornamented with curious workmanship, the 
bowl being encrusted with wave lines, mul 
tiplications of which give the effect of a 
scale pattern. 
Hot-water jugs were also used by the 
master of the house to make apple toddy 
Measures were plentiful, they were divided 
into different sizes, ranging from a pint to 
three quarts. Perhaps the favorite of all 
the Scotch pieces was the tappit hen, the 
larger size being confined to tavern use and 
commonly having a small cup fastened just 
within the handle. These great vessels were 
brought to the door of 
and the exhausted travelers 
warmed themselves with the 
that came to them piping hot 
room of the inn. 

It is told of a woman pewterer, Isabelle 
de Moncel, who working in Paris in 
1395, that she used a tankard in 1396 to 
strike a fellow toper on the head with it, 
much as the individual did who knocked the 
late Mr. Bardell on the “head with a quart 


traveling coaches 
refreshed and 
strong drink 
from the tap 


was 
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JOHN G. KLETT COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1864 
505 STATE STREET 


Cor. Flatbush Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our new address 
above. 

In our new quarters we are better able to do justice 
to our ever increasing business, which we attribute due to 
the confidence we have earned in our business relations. 

We take this opportunity to express our sincere appre- 
ciation to all those who have placed that confidence in us. 


We will continue in our endeavor to make our 
merchandise the “Very Best in Leather Goods”’. 


Over Half Century of Service and Quality the Best 









































FANCY BOXES 
DISPLAYS 


Send for Our Catalogue 


Providence 


Young Bros. Displayologists R I 
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pot in a public-house cellar, and caused him, 
in the eloquent language of Sergeant Buz- 
fuz, to “glide almost imperceptibly from 
the world, to seek elsewhere for that repose 
and peace which a custom house can never 
afford.” 

Pewter at its best is plain. It relies for 
picturesqueness entirely on its design. Many 
collectors prefer their specimens dull and 
leaden in appearance, which is an indication 
of age, while others have a preference for 
polished, or bright pewter. The polishing 
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tion in marketing the goods. The appeal to 
the purchaser is made through superior 
quality of material and attractive decorations 
and finish. Art supplies the charm and 
finish which sells the goods—the direct 
appeal to the selective powers of the buyers. 
Increased competition caused more attention 
to be given to the making up and packing 
of the goeds. Trade-marks, labels, wrappers, 
showcards and advertisements have in 
creased enormously in variety and quantity 
with the development of lithographic print- 

















PEWTER TANKARDS 
Was a serious problem in Colonial days and 
the children were work to gather a 
certain kind of rush that grew in a swamp 
used for this purpose. As it was 
rubbed over the surface the slow gleam of 
silver-like hue gradually appeared, reward- 
ing their efforts. 

Pewter was little used among the wealthy 
classes except in kitchen and servants’ quar 
ters about the year 1780. It held sway 
for a considerable length of time, and, in 
fact, it continued to be used regularly in 
some of the largest establishments within 
the last 30 years. It is found even now 
in several of the large old English country 
seats. Its use lingered long in the taverns 
and inns as well as in the London chop 
houses until the coming of coffee and tea 
houses. It played a very important part in 
the early households in America, often being 
the only available ware. 

The present demand for pewter is growing 
and may last for years to come in this coun- 
try and England. 
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Art and Industry 


N Art Education for Industry W. H. 

Helm touches upon a number of interest- 
ing points. He says in part: 

“The introduction of the factory system 
and the use of machinery made possible the 
mass producticn of cheap commodities, so 
that what had previously been considered 
as luxuries became necessities in the lives 
of the majority of the people. Building 
accessories, furniture, hangings, wall-papers, 
clothing and printed matter of all kinds, 
which were formerly produced by the 
designer-craftsman and imitative craftsman, 
are now produced by machinery. With in- 
creased production came increased competi- 





USED IN EARLY DAYS 
ing and the introduction of the three-color 
process used in photographic reproduc- 
tion. 


“Art plays an essential part in almost all 
stages of manufacture and commerce. The 
designer who originates the idea, the worker 
who makes and beautifies the article; the 
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shades to increase his production of 
original effects, and the manufacturer 
looks to the designer for improvements in 
pattern and colorings. What the art man 
requires is a better training in technology. 
What the technical man requires is a train- 
ing in artistic selection of form and 
color. 

“What of the pattern-designer and his 
relationship to the manufacturer and dis 
tributor? The trade designers of today 





have in many cases ceased to be originators, 

have imitators and adapters 
In the days of the artist 

craftsman the same general forms and pat 


and become 


in older creation. 


terns were produced for lengthy periods 
and certain styles of ornament were 
evolved—historic styles which were the 
new ideas of the period. Many of out 


designers have taken the easy line and hav: 
adopted these patterns and applied them 
to the decoration of materials very different 
in character from those they were originall; 
designed Occasionally modern artist 
Villiaam Morris—hav« 


1 f91] 
or iesSs successiull 


for. 
craftsmen—notably 
attempted more y to regain 
the old intimate personal connection betwee! 
the designer and producer so essential for 
the production of really artistic 
Their productions, while having a certain 
influence on trade, have 


effects 


not become perma 


nently established, owing to the lack of 
artistic training in the consumer. 

“The individual consumer, with an ext 
sive choice « f and colorings 


new patterns 
popular demand for a certain 
type of production, and thus establishes a 


creates a 


new ‘fashion,’ which may last, with slight 
Variations, for one or two seasons, until a 
fresh idea is presented which, taking the 
popular fancy, becomes a good ‘seller.’ The 


‘fashion’ cannot be ignored 
admitting the value of these passing 


question of 


W hile 

















ODD BITS OF RARE OLD PEWTER 
merchant, salesman and buyer, the retailer 
and purchaser, have at various times to 
exercise their selective powers, and under 
ideal conditions each one should have an 
artistic training. Art and technology are 
inter-independent. The designer relies upon 
the engineer for improvement in_ tools 
and machinery, upon the chemist for 
production of new and fast colors and 


IN THE BIGELOW COLLECTION 

in design, some of which have 
at bottom a sound utilitarian idea, it is to 
be deplored that the manufacturers, 


variations 


buyers, 


and salesmen who present these ‘novelties,’ 
and who to a certain extent create the 
styles, dc not receive the artistic training 


which should enable them to select the most 
appropriate and artistic patterns and color- 
ings for presentation to the public.” 
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Announcement from Harcourt & Co. 


For 1923 we have a comprehensive line of Greeting Cards of 
selling qualities already proven, and that we believe will interest 
any stationer who is interested in the better class of trade. 


The prices are about the same as you have been paying for the 
These are new designs, artistically 


common store variety of cards. 
Your inquiries invited. 


planned, and beautifully executed. 


HARCOURT & CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Member of Greeting Card Association 




















Wilmor 


Crumb Sweeper 
The Year ’Round Utility Gift 


This fast-selling gift is held in high esteem by all who know 
its worth. Its beauty of appearance and practical utility make the 
WILMORT a winner with dealers and users. 
National advertising has made this handy home essential one of the 
most called-for articles in the jeweler’s stock. It is a quality product—hand- 
some, substantial, useful—ideal for featuring as your popular-priced gift leader. 


Write for Bulletin No. 110 Just Issued 


Wilmort Manufacturing Company 
430 S. Green St., Chicago 


Canadian Representatives: Goldsmiths Stock Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Cor. Yonge and Wellington Sts., Toronto, Ont. 
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Sandwich Cup Plates on Exhibition by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 





















all the antiquarian articles in which 
the jeweler may deal, there is none, 


Or 


perhaps, more fascinating than the best 
grades of pressed glass. The objects so 
manufactured were extremely numerous, 


sut none was in more general demand than 
the now wholly unused cup plates. 

As is well known, the origin of their 
ise goes back to the custom of the New 


Port 
SOAP A e7 


PLATES IN THE COLLECTION OF 


'ngland ladies of the first half of the XIXth 
Century of pouring the contents of their tea- 
cups into the saucers and drinking out of 
them. Several excellent specimens of these 
cups have been placed on exhibition at the 
quarters of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities. Some belong 
to the fine collection just deposited with the 
society and six of them have been lent by 
Mrs. Charles I. Thayer, of Boston. 

The custom of the New England ladies 
created a need of some appropriate place in 
which to stand the cup, the bottom of which 
might be either too hot or too wet to be set 
down at random anywhere. The cup plate 
was designed to meet this need and on it 
the cup reposed while the tea was being 
lrunk from the saucer. 

The first cup plates were very simple in 
haracter. For it would be in the nature 
f things that beauty of elaboration and de- 
ign should be the outcome of the experi- 
nce of many years of manufacture. Cup 
plates, therefore, vary greatly in beauty and 
intricacy of pattern as well as in “bright- 
There can be no question that cup 
plates were somewhat widely manufactured, 
but it is more than probable that in Massa- 
husetts the large centers of manufacture 
were at the Boston and the Sandwich Glass 
Works in the town of Sandwich and the 
New England Glass Works in the town of 
Cambridge. Of these two the Sandwich 
plant is said to have turned out the more 
attractive because the “brighter” product 
was, it is believed, due to the use of barytes. 


se 
ness. 





MRS. CHARLES I. 
OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUARIES IN 


The cup plates show some of the subjects 
represented in this popular way. For in- 
stance, there are two plates dealing with 
Nature, one showing a butterfly and the 
other grapes. Another is historical, deal- 
ing with Harrison’s campaign and the Tippe- 
canoe slogan. Another is marine, showing 
Fulton’s steamboat on the Hudson. Two 


more are of geometrical design and very 


0000 
0° 00 
%0g 


o 
oF 


THAYER AT THE MUSEUM OF 
BOSTON 


THE SOCIETY 


beautiful. This lot of six belong to Mrs 
Thayer’s collection. 

In the society’s collection is a portrait 
plate showing Henry Clay, a commemora- 
tive plate of the Bunker Hill monument, 
and a rare plate of the patriotic order dis- 





OTHER CUP PLATES IN THE 


playing the American Eagle. More com- 
mon types are shown in two other plates 
of geometrical design, one of which has 
the ever popular heart motive. 

Of the plates shown in the illustrations 
the greater number are of Sandwich origin, 
and it, may well be that all come from this 





plant, for they well display the sparkling 
quality of light reflection so common to glass 
there manufactured. The Sandwich 
was for many years a prosperous 
and was finally wrecked in large part owing 
to labor troubles. At one time it employed 
about 500 hands and it is an interesting 
coincidence that the East Cambridge plant 
employed at the time of its greatest pros- 


plant 


concer! 


perity almost exactly the same number of 
people. 

The New England Glass Works are less 
well-known and for that reason extracts 
are given from contemporary articles de- 
scribing the plant. In Gleason’s Pictorial 
for Nov. 8, 1851, is shown a view of the 


company’s plant in East Cambridge, and it 


states that “the New England Glass Co. was 
incorporated in 1818 by an Act of the State 
Legislature and is the oldest establishment 
of the kind but one in the country, and 
the next largest in the world. The aver- 


age number of workmen connected with the 


company’s works is about 450. The numbe1 


of furnaces now in use is five and these 
are in use night and day.” 

The article goes on to state that “the 
process of plating, gilding, silvering and 
engraving are of very modern discovery, 


and are most curious in detail and general 
operation. Apropos of this part of the 
manufacturing process, we may add that 
the company has some of the most skilful 


artists in its employ to be found in the 
world.” 
Gleason’s Pictorial for July, 1852, gives 


the following information: 
“A recent visit to Boston gave us an op- 
portunity of visiting the New England Glass 





SAME LOAN COLLECTION 


Works, which, for the extent and variety of 
their operations, probably surpass all others 
in the country. We were repeatedly struck 
with the fact, new to us, that most of the 
exquisite, richly colored and decorated glass- 
ware, which is so much admired under the 





(Continued on page 385) 
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popular 


provide 


BETTY 


item at a price every 


jeweler needs to attract new customers 
They’re fast, 


Fifth Ave- 


and speed up turnover. 


sure volume sellers both on 


nue and Main Street. 


Our national advertising keeps them 


known from coast to coast. 
them. 


To show 
Se nd 


now. 


them is to sell your 


order for sample assortment 


Sold only to the retail trade direct. 


BETTY PRODUCTS CO. 
37 Edwards St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York Office and Show Rooms: 
Condit & Rattey, 9 Maiden Lane 


Pacific Coast Representative : 
E. B. Elliott, 51 East Lemon Ave., 
Monrovia, Cal. 


Retail Price, $1.00 the Strand 
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Business ts Good 


cCourt Studios 


116-118 So.11th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Order Early for Spring Business 


sread and Calie Board 
and irife 
Best Selling Article for the Price 


All hand-painted in genuine enamel paints, by pro- 
artists. The knives are of the best tem- 
pered steel, and the selected polished 


Elite + 


fessional 

Boards are 

birch wood. 

We have 36 designs in Bread and Cake 

36 designs Apple, 

Boards to match the Bread Boards. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
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No. 1386A No Nos. 1385 & 1386 


Ivory—Bone—Beads—Necklace 


(Carved or Uncarved and White or wenek) 
round, smooth, graduated, from 29” t 

luated, 2R” 

from 24” to 36” 


from 27” to 34” 


1386B 


va 
vory: 10und, carved, gra 
round, carved, gr: iduated, 

roun smooth, an ited 

ral: imitation; white 


Japanese agua Silk and Paper Lamp Shades 


Lamp Sh ades can be used in 3 pxincipal ways. Ideal for 

Decoratic The Silk comes Rose, Red, Gold, Yellow, Copen 

, Purple, ar and made of paper in assorted 
l Prices $1.75 to $5.00 Dozen 


Japanese 
Bamboo 
Vanity Case 


No. 1200/10 Braided, 3% 
in. high by 3 in. wide. 
Lacquered inside, has 
silk cord with a lucky 
symbol Price $6.00 doz. 


colored 


1 Green solid pes sand 


“3 in One” Shade 


Circular and price list sent upon request 


T. D.GOM) 


Importer of Japanese Goods 3 East 17th St., New York 
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Giftie Guy Graduates 
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somewhat in taste an aesthete, 








Being 
IVith artistic notions replete 
He 
That his quaint id 
Might not pay, 


had no dull fears 


eas 











So he 
Until he, by accident found 
That jewelers fine 

Sell many a line 

That in art and aesthetics abound. 





if reduced and concrete. 


searched and he searched all around 
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But some other elf 


And through many a stock must he sift. 
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His old place 
Ind Guy has become 
And he 
With a 


quite 


1s 


Now other than jewels are given now 
quite 
sly 


his eye 


ind many a patron is driven 


says on the 


To buy gifts from shops 


Where varieties’ crops wink 


To secure, its owners have striven. 





That his shop now is known as 
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“Send it on Wings’ 


Dreaming in the Sunshine 

Through nectar sucking 
hours. 

Bring us a breath of Summer 

And the perfume of its 
flowers. 


A dainty Perfume drop- 
per, cut glass, as illus- 
trated, one ounce capac- 
Oe ccckussaethes $3.75 ea. 


New Octagonal Ivory 
Puff box, Hinged cover, 


we 


4 
fj 


. q 
vw 
7e 
Y, : 
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Cold Cream Jar... 1.75 


Powder Jar, cut 


——eEE 





DE eh AiS eb a 6d s00 2.00 
Cigarette Jar ...... 1.75 
eS eee 2.25 


Perfume Dropper, $3.75 ea. 


One dozen Butterfly Lockets assorted 


“Jewels of the Sun” 
Se a ee eee” $20.50 


The Butterfly Bor, Ine. 


36 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











“Use the Day-Line Every Day” 


Day-Craft 


Novelties 


ILL ROUND OUT your 

stock just where it needs it, and 
give you an entirely new appeal to the 
very people who are reached by your 
store, or whom you want to reach. 
Irresistible goods. 

Beautiful « Jewelry 

tut Different 








Not competing with your regular lines in 
the least but adding mightily to them. 
“Useful Things Made Beautiful,” unique, 
charming, original. A quick turn-over, and 
another entirely new line for the next season. 
Write to us NOW. 


N. S. Day Associates 
E. H. Coles, Sales Mér. 
Factory, Springfield, Mass. 

New York Office, 225 5th Ave., Room 407 


























Gold Encrusted Glass 


Ideal Items 
a for the 
Gift Shop 


and Jeweler 












Every piece is 
carefully selected, 
and decorated in 
} pure coin gold. 





Send for 
Catalogue 











George W. Murphy 
Factory and Offices: 
Hawley, Pa. 





No. 60/3385. 9 oz. Goblet 














GIFTOLOGY 


Appropriate gifts for all purposes 


Sanitary Oval Military 
Brush Set 
No. 0141—Grey Bristle, 
medium long and stiff. 
No. 0211A—White Bristle, 
medium long and stiff. 
Also Sanitary Travelers 
Set A. 
Nite-Lite Vanity Cases 
Indestructible Pearl Necklaces 
Hand Painted Venetian Necklaces 
(12 Colors) 
Special Exclusive Rondell Necklaces 
Pen and Pencil Sets 
Numerous other gift articles that sell at 
all seasons of the year. Write for list. 


P. J. LOESCH 


Imported and Domestic Novelties 


1416 Broadway (Cor. 39 St.), N. Y. City 
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“YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED” 


To inspect our new line 


TOILET ARTICLES 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND DISTINCTION 


Non-Inflammable, Will Not Stain 
(Not Celluloid) 


Made same way as genuine ivory, cut on bandsaw, 
highly polished and manufactured in many colors. The 
bristles and mirrors are the finest quality obtainable, 
workmanship highest standard. Makes beautiful sets. 


INTRODUCTORY SAMPLE ORDER 


Comb, Brush and Mirror 
Colors, (Gold, Shell, Ebony, Amber.) 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF $12.75 


Price list of individual pieces, for sets, sent upon request. 


Hooker Manufacturing Co. 


(Vis.—S. R. Hooker, manufacturing genuine Ivory Toilet 
Articles since 1871) 


WILBUR S. SEAMAN, Sales Agent 


Tel. Longacre 9159 


Factory: Salesroom: 
423 Kent Ave., 17 West 42d St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 

Rebristling, Repairing Genuine Ivory, Solicited 
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———‘*'A Money Maker for Jewelers’ 


No matter whether you 
are manufacturing, whole- 
sale or retail jeweler the 
Rexograph is an _ invest- 
ment that will pay you a 
good profit. 

Use it for making pho- 
tographs of remounts and 
designs, for catalog cuts, 
salesman’s albums,  ap- 
praising customers’ jewel- 
ry, insurance records, in 
place of plaster casts and 
drawings and in sales de- 
velopment work. 


No Knowledge of 
Photography Necessary 


Automatically focused, any- 

one can make clear, sharp 

photographs exact size, equal 

to professional work at a 

fraction of the cost. 

Many Leading Jewelers 
Have Installed 


REXOGRAPHS 


Write for Descriptive 
Circular and Prices 


Burke & James, Inc. 








Applied For Chicago New York 





‘The REXOGRAPH | 








Johnston Patent 240 E. Ontario St. 225 Fifth a 

















Manicure Sets 
with style appeal 


A CROSS Manicure Sets are dis- 
tinguished for their smartness of 
case design and the excellence of every 
implement. The line includes a wide 
variety of handsome genuine leather 
roll-case sets; the latest in vanity case 
styles and many other attractive nov- 
elties. Sets for both men and women. 


All of the implements, in every case, 
are made of the highest grade materials, 
by expert workmen. A rigid inspection 
insures the perfection of each implement 
before it is placed in the case. 


You will find La Cross Manicure Sets 
the kind of quality goods you prefer to 
sell. And you will like the generous 
profits they bring you. If your jobber 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


SCHNEFEL BROTHERS 
Newark, N. J. 


La Gross 


MANICURE 


IMPLEMENTS and SETS 


+ 
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- Pin this Coupon to Your Letterhead 
COMPANY and Mail it Today 

1303 Front St. 

Niles, Michigan 


Please send me one of your 


new BOOKS OF DESIGN. 


Name _ 


Address 


Thousands Tell the Same Story 












Successful merchants on most all of the 
busiest streets of the nation are cashing 
bigger profits from their Kawneer Solid 
Copper Store Fronts. Many pay their 
rent from the extra sales drawn to their 
stores by their Kawneerized show win- 
dows. Some report sales increases of 
50 per cent or more. 


Let us show you how a Kawneer 
Store Front will boost your sales 
totals and profits. 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with Tug 


device or plan which they are utilizing in cen: 
nection with their business 





regarding any advantageous 
































The “How” of Retail Management 





Koch in 


By William E. 


Philadelphia Retail Ledger 

















66)P.HE most important single topic in 
merchandising.” 

It may have been a bit venturesome to 
announce the present installment in those 
words. Perhaps some could not feel abso- 
lutely sure as to what the subject of this 
discussion would be, for we might not all 
name the same topic as the that is 
worthy of the distinction of being the most 
important single topic in merchandising. 

“It’s selling.” savs some one, “for without 
selling there can be no business.” 

“Tt’s buying,” says another, “for without 
buying there can be no selling.” 

“Tt’s profit,” says a third, “for no business 
can exist without a profit.” 

“It’s a margin,” the fourth, 
without margin there can be no profit.” 


one 


says “for 


“It’s satisfied customers,” says number 
five, “for no business can endure without 
them.” 

And so the list of contestants for this 


position of honor might be continued to a 
considerable length. Surely the contention 
named for each of the above topics is well 
founded. We must at least partially agree 
with each of the reasons given. We admit 
that each of these five topics is important— 
exceedingly important. But whether we can 
agree that any one of them is the most im- 
portant topic in merchandising 1s 
something else again. 

Some one is sure to come along and say 
that it makes not the least bit of difference 
which is the most important, for there isn’t 
a single element in merchandising that can 
stand alone. We must have all of the above 
elements and a number of others before we 
will have the complete concoction which may 
rightly be labeled “Successful Merchandis- 
ing.” 

But, in spite of this, we refer with at 
least some degree of confidence to “turn- 
over” as the one most important topic in 
merchandising. Let us be sure to notice, 
however, that we do not refer to it as the 
only essential element. It isn’t that. Turn- 
over will not stand alone. Unless it is prop- 
erly supported by the other essential ele- 
ments, turnover can lead only to failure, 
nothing else. 


single 





Our principal reason for classing turnover 
as the one most important element lies in 
the fact that when the required or desired 
turnover is attained the other essential ele- 
ments in profit production are realized with 
comparative ease and certainty. Turnover 
is the heart-throbs of business. It is the 
engine that drives the circulation through 
which the entire organization obtains its 
sustenance and maintains its existence. 

Another reason lies in the fact that turn- 
over is more completely within the power 
of every merchant to influence as he will 
than any other factor in his On 
many commodities both the cost price and 
the selling price are definitely determined 
and established by influences that are en- 
tirely beyond the control of the merchant. 
His cost of doing business is under his con- 
trol only to a limited extent. But must 
recognize the vital importance of that lim- 
ited extent. He may feel the crushing power 
to control. 


success. 


we 


Wherein lies the hope of such a merchant? 
To what phase of his business must he de- 
vote the major portion of his energies if he 
would save his commercial life? To turn- 
over of course. If this man cannot increase 
his turnover—his commercial circulation—his 
commercial existence is positively doomed. 
It is only through multiplication of unavoid- 
ably diminished profit that a_ satisfactory 
profit can possibly be produced. And that 
multiplication spells “turnover.” The suc- 
cess bringing principle involved is based on 
the obvious fact that “many littles make a 
much.” 

What Turnover Means 

Have you ever constructed a satisfactory 
definition for the term “turnover”? Suppose 
you ask yourself right now: “What is turn- 
over?” And then answer the question to 
yourself. Write it, if you will. Writing it 
will help you to make the definition say 
exactly what you think. 

Then study your definition carefully after 
it is written and see whether or not it com- 
plies with the requirements of a good defini- 
tion—whether it clearly conveys the com- 
plete meaning in the fewest possible words. 


\fter that it will be interesting to see how 
others define the term. 

There are a few definitions or near- 
definitions that I have taken from books on 
retailing that happen just now to be at 
hand. How does yours compare with them? 

“Turnover is the measure of the work 
each dollar in your business does for you.” 

“Fach complete use of capital invested in 
merchandise is known as ‘turnover.’”’ 

“You turn your stock once when you sell 
all of it one time, regardless of the price you 
get for it.” 

These expressions may not have been for- 
mulated by the authors as definitions, but 
they come nearer to being f 
turnover than any other expressions [I have 
been able to find in the five books on retail 
merchandising that I have searched 
through. There may have been others, but I 
didn’t find them. 

Now let’s turn to the dictionaries and see 
what they have to say about commercial 
turnover. Here’s Webster’s New Interna- 
tional. It mentions “turnover and 
“turnover collars” and “turnover pies,” but 
not a word about commercial turnover 
This is evidently an indication that our pres- 
ent commercial use of the term is very mod- 
ern, for a later edition of Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary definition : 
“Amount of capital invested 
which the owner back be- 
fore he begins counting profits.” 

The New Standard Dictionary gives this 
definition of turnover: “A complete com- 
mercial transaction or f business ; 
also, the money receipts of a business for a 
given period.” 

“Turnover,” says the Century Dictionary, 


definitions of 


just 


hinges” 


gives this 
temporarily 


expects to get 


course oft 


“is the amount turned over or drawn in 
business, as in a retail shop, in a specified 
time.” 


interesting array of defini- 
Does any one of them tally 
with what you had in mind? Did you write 
a better definition than any of these? When 
you defined turnover did you think of 
“stock” turns or of “capital” turns? An 
evident unmistakable difference exists be- 
tween stock turns and capital turns. And 


This is an 
tions, isn’t it? 
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IMPORTED CLOCKS 


HALL CLOCKS 


Fea Jacques Movements 


The most extensive line offered ranging from 13 
tubes—7 chimes to5 tubes—1l1 chime, also rod 
gong movements. 
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Fitted in best quality American made Cases. 


“Elite” tubes used exclusively. 











MANTEL CLOCKS 


Gra Jacques Movements 


Westminster or Westminster and Trinity Chimes. 


Fitted in best quality American made Cases. 





Miniature Chime Clocks 
Lever escapement; spiral gongs. 


Gothic or Doric style, Mahogany Cases. 


Kienzle Clocks 


“Locn®> 
Westminster 4/4 chime on mellow tone rod gongs. 








x. Hamburg-American Clocks 


Westminster 3/4 chime, two train movements. 


Mahogany or Oak Cases. 








Hour and Half-Hour Mantel Clocks, 
Wall Clocks, Ete. | 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


loth St. and Irving Place New York 
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it may be well to ask ourselves whether it 
is turnover of stock or turnover of capital 
that is most important for the merchant to 
keep his weather eye on. 

It’s particularly interesting to note that 
the dictionaries confine themselves to the 
idea of capital turns exclusively, unless we 
interpret the New Standard’s expression— 
“A complete commercial transaction”—as 
being based on the buying and selling of 
the same merchandise. 

Whether or not we may be able to decide 
which is the most important turnover to 
watch, we certainly will have no difficulty 
in recognizing the fact that there are the 
two distinct divisions of commercial turn- 
over. When we consider what turnover 
means we must, therefore, include both of 
them. 


How Stock and Capital Turnover Differ 


Applying the meaning of turnover to both 
stock and capital and realizing that a turn- 
over is a complete turn or cycle or “trip,” 
as we might put it, we can readily see that 
it is possible completely to turn merchan- 
dise without completely turning the capital 
involved in the transaction. We can also 
see that it is possible completely to turn 
our capital without having completely turned 
the stock. 

The former condition exists when we sell 
me or a number of articles for less than 
the cost price; the latter when we have in- 
vested a given amount of capital in a num- 
ber of articles and have sold only a part 
of them for enough to bring back our in- 
vested capital, including the cost of doing 
business. For in full capital turnover, let 
us be sure to remember, both the invoice 
cost and the cost of selling must come back 
to us before the turn is complete. 

\ turnover of stock or merchandise, then, 
simply involves buying some merchandise, 
iny quantity or quality or kind, and selling 
all of it. In other words, merchandise has 
completed its “turn” when it has been re- 
‘eived and disposed of—when it has “come” 
ind “gone.” Let us clearly see and keep 
definitely in mind the fact that in any ordi- 
nary business money computations can never 
determine our merchandise or stock turnover 
positively. 

I respectfully suggest that you take a 
moment right now to carefully analyze your 
own method of figuring turnover, asking 
yourself just what real, specific information 
vou obtain from it. Does it definitely de- 
termine your merchandise turnover? Does 
it definitely determine your capital turn- 
over? Or does it, perchance, only give you 
an approximation of a more or less indefinite 
“something” to which we are in the habit of 
applying the term “turnover?” 

Let’s take a specific illustration, and a 
simple one, of each class of turnover. Sup- 
pose we consider merchandise or stock turn- 
over first. Suppose we have bought a horse 
that is to be sold at a profit. When we have 
succeeded in our intention of selling that 
horse at a profit; or, failing therein, have 
sold him without a profit, or even at a loss; 
or, failing to sell at any price, have suc- 
ceeded in giving him away; or, failing to 
find any one willing to accept our purchased 
horse as a gift, have paid a man to take the 
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beast out and chloroform him—no matter 
how nor at what price nor at what cost we 
get rid of our merchandise—our stock turn- 
over is complete when we succeed in getting 
rid of what we have bought and not before. 

Remember that in the above we are con- 
sidering only merchandise or stock turnover, 
which has nothing whatever to do with 
capital turnover. What is true of the horse, 
whether he was a riding horse or a rocking 
horse, is equally true of a baby buggy or a 
carload of nails or a barrel of candy or mer- 
chandise of any kind in any quantity and of 
any quality. Merchandise turnover is mer- 
chandise turnover and you can’t make any- 
thing else out of it, no matter what method 
of “figuring” you may use. 

Now let’s take a look at the capitalistic 
phase of turnover. Let’s suppose that we 
paid a hundred dollars for that horse. We 
must transpire in order to complete a cap- 
ital turnover. Is it necessary to sell that 
horse for a hundred dollars or more to 
“turn” the capital? No, it is not. All that 
is necessary is that we get our hundred dol- 
lars back. If that horse happens to be 
enough of a curiosity so that some one will 
be willing to pay a hundred dollars just to 
look at him and we have incurred no fur- 
ther expense in permitting the look and get- 
ting the hundred, we will surely have 
“turned” our capital at the close of the look. 


What the Definitions Say 


Or, should the horse win a hundred dol- 
lars for us in a race, without incurring any 
expense, we will surely have “turned” our 
capital as soon as we have received the hun- 
dred. If expense is incurred in either case, 
it is obvious that we must get back both 
the original capital and the “expense” be- 
fore our full capital will have made a com- 
plete turnover. 

When Webster’s dictionary defines turn- 
over as an “amount of capital temporarily 
invested which the owner expects to get 
back before he begins counting profits,” it 
is evidently attempting to define capital turn- 
over. But does it succeed? No, it does not! 
The “temporarily invested” part of the 
thought is very good. The idea behind “back 
before he begins counting profits” is sound, 
though poorly worded. But the “expects to 
get back” portion of the definition is not 
talking turnover. 

If turnover were made of “expects to get 
back,” the bankruptcy courts might just as 
well turn over and die and the retail mer- 
chant would never need to die, for he would 
have his heaven here, right here on this 
earth that we have literally coated with com- 
mercialism. What astounding commercial 
bliss, were it but true that whenever the 
investor “expects to get back,” he has ac- 
complished a turnover! 

Let’s take another look, too, at the New 
Standard definition: “A complete commer- 
cial transaction or course of business; also, 
the money receipts of a business for a given 
period.” That’s their definition, word for 
word. The great dictionary gives it so. 
But is it a good definition? The first part 
of it, “A complete commercial transaction 
or course of business,” certainly leaves it to 
our imagination to determine what a “com- 
mercial transaction” or a “course of busi- 
ness” may be. And we wouldn’t have to 
stretch the imagination dangerously to define 
either of those terms as meaning something 
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that is beyond any reasonable conception ot 
turnover. 


The last part of that definition—“the 
money receipts of a business for a given 
period’—does that define a_ turnover? 
There’s no such thing as having a turnover 
without having turned something over 
That’s obvious enough, isn’t it? We may 
have a turnover of receipts, of course. In 
fact, we do have when the money received 
has all been spent. But if the dictionary is 
trying to define that kind of a turnover, it 
fails to say so. 

With the most tolerant attitude we cannot 
but conclude that the New Standard defini- 
tion of turnover is weak and vague, because 
it fails to show explicitly what is turned. 
And the last of the dictionary definitions— 
the one from the Century—“The amount 
turned over or drawn in business, as in a 
retail shop, in a specified time”’—leaves you 
wondering what it’s all about. 

Please do not conclude that I am trying 
to “knock” the dictionary definitions, or the 
makers thereof. What I am trying to do is 
to analyze the definitions and attempt to sec 
just what the definers mean by what they 
And in proof of my desire to see 
wherein these definitions are successful I 
submit that they are uniformly successful in 
showing very positively that if these de- 
finers of turnover -understand commercial 
turnover they have succeeded admirably in 
keeping it secret. 

While we’re at it, we might as well turn 
the searchlight of analysis on the several ex- 
cerpts from books on retail merchandising 
that were quoted above. Every one of these 
books is a veritable mine of useful and 
constructive information on merchandising 
I doubt whether any of us could read any 
of these books thoughtfully without being 
well repaid for the task. I am not offering 
any adverse criticism on the books, but I 
do believe that some of them speak rather 
loosely and unguardedly about turnover. 

Take, for instance, the first quotation 
which, whether or not it was intended for 
one, certainly reads like a definition: “Turn- 
over is the measure of the work each dollar 
in your business does for you.” Is that 
correct? What “work” is the dollar in 
business supposed to do? Isn’t it to go out 
and come back and bring a profit with it? 
If so, turnover is in no sense a “measure” 
of the “work” the dollar does, but rather 
the measure of the number of trips the dol- 
lar makes. 

Had this author said: “Turnover is the 
measure of the number of trips for profit 
that each dollar in your business makes for 
you,” I would say that he expressed the idea 
of capital turnover fairly fell. We cannot 
define turnover in terms that convey the 
idea of profit. Turnover has a great deal 
to do with profit, but profit has nothing 
whatever to do with turnover. Isn’t that 
true? 

Then the next quotation, “Each complete 
use of capital invested in merchandise is 
known as ‘turnover.’” What is a “complete 
use of capital invested in merchandise”? 
If I mistake not, it involves bringing in a 
profit. The fundamental error in this state- 
ment is on a part with the “work” done. 
Both of these, taken alone, seem clearly to 
pertain to capital turnover. We'll see how 
that works when we consider the method of 
figuring turnover which is given with each 
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HERE is no more at- 
tractive department in 
a salesroom than a well se- 
lected stock of clocks that 
chime quarters on melodi- 
ous bells such as_ are 
contained in the rich beauty 
of our grandfather and 
mantel chime clocks. 

It reflects the discrimin- 
ating buyer and the char- 
acter of the house who have 
them on sale. 
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I take my hat off to the man who said: 
“You turn your stock once when you sell 
all of it at one time, regardless of the price 
you get for it.’ He makes a true and a 
clear statement about stock turnover and 
doesn’t mix capital turns into it in any way. 


How Turnover Is Figured 


We undoubtedly agree that turnover, to 
mean anything, must mean something spe- 
cific. To have a turnover we must have a 
turnover of something, mustn’t we? And 
in speaking of turnover in business, or in 
iguring it, we should have a definite and 
clear conception of what is “turned,” 
shouldn’t we? Let’s be sure that we do. 

The old error of dividing the cost value 
of the average of the stock carried into the 
total of the sales for the year to determine 
the “annual turnover,” is not yet as extinct 
as it should be in the cause of “safety first” 
for retailers. Ask any convention of mer- 
chants how many turnovers a merchant gets 
when he sells $50,000 a year with an average 
stock of $10,000. If my experience is a cri- 
terion, you'll find an unwholesome number 
who figure it five. 

Men who are making this error—still 
making it, in spite of all that has been writ- 
ten and spoken to expose the flaw—know 
full well that you cannot divide apples into 
pumpkins and get anything. Yet they per- 
sist in dividing cost price into selling price 
and calling the result “turnover.” 

Were the $10,000 in the above example 
the selling price value of the average stock, 
then five would be the correct answer ac- 
cording to the generally accepted method 
of figuring turnover. We might express 
this generally accepted method as follows: 

To obtain the annual turnover divide the 
average inventory at retail price into the 
total of the year’s sales; or divide the aver- 
inventory at cost price into the cost of 
the goods sold during the year. 

Is that correct If by “annual turnover” 
we mean the number of turns per year we 
make of the average amount of capital we 
have invested in merchandise, it surely is. 
As managers, our job is to understand defi- 
nitely and clearly just what information we 
are getting and how it can be put to prac- 
tical use. 

Merchants are happily becoming more 
and more analytic, more scientific, more ex- 
acting in their consideration of elements that 
have an important bearing on their commer- 
cial stability and success. Economic condi- 
tions make this tendency absolutely impera- 
tive. Merchants who fail to make progress 
in methods, are surely heading for the com- 
mercial discard. Their progress in the 
wrong direction may be slow and, through 
lack of analytic methods, momentarily un- 
noticeable, but it is nevertheless inevitable. 

“How many turnovers do you get?” was 
asked of a merchant who appreciates the 
importance of clear-cut analysis and specific 
information. The question, as you see, was 
general. The questioner may have had 
something specific in mind—he may have 
meant: “How many times do you turn your 
stock annually?” Evidently the analytic 


age 


merchant interpreted it so, for he replied: 
“Some of our lines turn many times a 
year, some of them only a few times, and 
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we're the unfortunate possessors of several 
items that we'll probably have to dynamite 
to get rid of.” 

That merchant has records from which 
he learns with remarkable accuracy both the 
stock turns and the capital turns for each 
of a number of lines. He either did not 
have the necessary time or inclination, or 
else felt that the inquirer would not be in- 
terested in the details, for he replied in gen- 
eral terms that yet showed his analytic 
tendency and grasp. 

Contrast this merchant’s insight with that 
of a furniture man with whom I was talk- 
ing recently. He had told me of getting 
“three turnovers.” [ asked him if that 
meant that they were selling their entire 
stock three times a year—once every four 
months. He assured me that it did. But 
the conversation soon developed the fact that 
they have a number of items that fail to 
travel at the rate of “three turnovers,” and 
that they, too, are blessed with a few stickers 
that will probably have to be dynamited. 

In the last analysis true turnover must be 
expressed in terms of specific items. But 
that is an ideal which may never be reached 
by the majority of retail stores. Perhaps 
the closest and most generally applicable 
practical approximation lies in dividing the 
business into as many lines or departments 
of similar tendencies as may be.consistently 
possible. 


Ten Commandments from the Boss 


1. Don’t lie. It wastes my time and yours. 
I am sure to catch you in the end. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock. <A 
long day’s work makes a long day short 
and a short day’s work makes my face very 
long. 

3. Give me more than [ expect and [ll 
give you more than you expect. I can af- 
ford to increase your pay if you increase my 
profits. 

4. You owe so much to yourself that you 
can’t afford to owe anybody else. Keep out 
of debt or keep out of my place 

5. Dishonesty is never an 
Good men, like good women, can see tempta- 
tion when they meet it. 


é 


accident. 


». Mind your own business and, in time, 
you'll have a business of your own to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything which hurts 
self-respect. 

8. It’s none of my business what you do 
at night. But as dissipation affects what 
you do the next day, and you do half as 
much as I demand, you'll last half as long 


your 


as you hoped. 

9. Don’t tell me what I’d like to hear, 
but what I ought to hear. I don’t want a 
valet to my vanity, but I need one for my 
money. 

10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you’re worth- 
while correcting, you’re worthwhile keeping. 
I don’t waste time cutting specks out of rot- 


ten apples—Retail Grocers’ Advocate. 








A teacher had spent fifteen minutes im- 
pressing on her class the proper pronuncia- 
tion of “vase.” Then she turned to a little 
boy and asked, “Now, Joseph, what do you 
see on the mantlepiece when you go home?” 

“Father’s feet!” came the prompt reply.— 
Exchange. 
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Figuring Net Profit—lIf a line of rings cost 

$72 per dozen and I mark up the price 50% on 
selling price, (which is just double the t price) 
and my expenses are 35%, what w be the net 
profit on each unit? 


Answer—Each unit costs $6. Doubling 
that to secure a 50 per cent. mark-up of 
the selling price we find-the retail selling 

ice is $12 \ simple blem it r- 
price 1S ld. d imple probiem in pe! 


centage arises. What is the cost of selling 
the rings at $12 each when the expense of 
doing business is 35 per cent. This 35 per 
cent. 1s computed on the selling price, of 
course, so we use the selling price figures, 
$12 to work out the problem. We find that 
35 per cent. of $12 amounts to $4.20. This 
is the cost to handle the ring. Add the cost 
of the ring, $6.00, and the expenses, $4.20, 
and we get $10.20, the actual expense of 





turning over each unit of this group. De- 
duct $10.20 from $12.00 and we get $1.80, 
which is the net profit. This we find is 
exactly 15 per cent. of the selling price, 
therefore the sale of these rings will net 
the jeweler 15 per cent. profit, after mer- 
chandise and expenses have been paid. 

Turnover—My stock averages about $20,00 r- 
ing the entire year. Last year I did, in round 
numbers, business to the unt $50,000, that 
is my sales were about $50,000. My mark-up is 
50% of sales. How many times did I 


stock during the yea1 


Answer—Accepting the figur 
actual, and not as supposititious, the answer 
is that the 
one-quarter times. 


es 


stock was turned just one an 
Thi 


is the way tO WOTK 


out the problem: 

Sales amount to $50,000. This is 50 per 
cent more than the cost of the goods sold 
as the mark-up is 50 per cent. Reduce the 
sales to cost and we find the amount is 
$25,000. This may be divided by the in- 
ventory to find the number of stock turns, 
which is 1% times 

In computing stock turns, or turnover of 
stock, the average amount of inventory dur- 
ing each day of the year should really be 
considered, but this is usually not obtainab]l 
Lacking this the next best figure to use as a 
basis is the monthly inventory, but | 
is this available. The amount of merchan- 
dise on hand at the annual semi 1al in- 
ventory often represents the west an t 
of stock on hand during the vear, because 
the inventory time is usually timed come 
when the stocks are low, just after period 
of heavy selling. This being the case it is 

F 


apparent at once that the annual inven 
is not a safe figure upon which to base the 
average amount of stock on hand 

When actual figures are lacking it is neces- 
sary to estimate the amount of the average 
stock on hand, which is not a hard matter 
to do in many stores. In others, where a 
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E begin the fortieth year of Water 

man’s leadership—a position which 
reflects the highest credit upon the inventor 
and his invention. 











The Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club of New 
York, at their Twenty-First Annual Ban- 
quet, which was held January 20th, this 
year, presented as a souvenir a Combination 
Set of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen and 
Pencil, beautifully mounted with 24-Kt. 
gold_ bands. Establishing once for all 
how intimately a part of the jewelry busi- 
ness Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has 
become. 


For years the five great Waterman factor 
ies, two of them located in New York; one 
in Newark, New Jersey; one in Seymour, 
Connecticut; and one at Canada, at St. 
Lambert, Quebec, have been bringing out 
special gold, silver, and diamond-mounted 
designs which retail jewelers throughout 
the country are selling freely as souvenirs 
for special occasions, and finding it a very 
profitable business. 






















WATERMAN , — , 
BUILDING A recent novelty in this line being a de- 


MO sign which incorporated a platinum cased 
watch, which was mounted in the cap of the 
pen, and which retailed for $250.00. 

WATERMAN 


BUILDING 


MONTREA! Ag The jeweler who sells Waterman’s Ideal 
TERCAL 


Fountain Pen knows that he is selling the 
standard fountain pen of the world, and 
knows that his customers know it as well. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
ee 191 Broadway, New York 





— : ; 
| “a fiajfountain Ped fetta Chicago San Francisco Boston 


coal SS a ie ite | L. E. Waterman Company, Limited 





FA ORY —_ 
newark | GEE eg daazaaue 179 St. James St, Montreal 
NJ Bet we ie Song tneg ceed uoed fuead Seta ry 
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more accurate record is required the figures 
may be secured from the books of the busi- 
ness, the sales and purchases of the month 
being considered with the inventory at the 
beginning of the month, thus: 


ARMUM WAVENLOLY sic. cei ccc cen ee 
Purchases for month (add)........ oe 
Sales for month reduced to cost price. 
(deduct ) 
New inventory for next month...... - eee 


The reduction of the sales to cost may 
be done in this manner, if the actual cost of 
the merchandise sold is not known. Deduct 
from the actual sales the average amount 
of the mark-up. The balance will represent 
the cost of the goods sold each month. Add 
each month’s inventory for the year and 
the first inventory, thirteen sets of figures 
in all, and divide by thirteen. This is the 
average monthly inventory. 


Calculating Selling Price— A watch costs me 
$15.00. I wish to make a net profit of 10%. My 
cost of doing business is 35%. What must I sell 
it for to get the desired profit? 


Answer—This is the old question that has 
been going the rounds of the trade papers 
for many years—yet it is a very live ques- 
tion to the jewelers of the United States. 
The marking of merchandise to net a profit 
above cost is absolutely necessary to success. 
The jeweler often loses money on a sale 
because he does not figure properly. 

The cost of expenses is given as 35 per 
cent. This we accept as being 35 per cent. 
of the actual gross sales of the establish- 
ment, for that is the modern and proper 
way to figure expenses. The net profit de- 
sired is 10 per cent., of the sales, of course, 
therefore we may add these together to get 
the amount of. mark-up necessary to secure 
the desired profit, which is 45 per cent. 

Some jewelers would make a_ mistake 
here and take 45 per cent. of $15.00 as the 
amount of the mark-up, which is wrong, and 
would produce a loss in the end for the 
jeweler. We must take 45 per cent. of the 
selling price to add to the cost price to 
get the selling price. Here is where so 
many merchants throughout the country fail 
to figure properly. They do not know how 
to compute the selling price from the data 
given, yet it is easily done when the method 
is understood. This is the process: 

Forty-five per cent. of the selling price 
equals the expense and net profit. There- 
fore, 55 per cent. represents the cost price, 
because 100 per cent. represents the total, 
or selling price. Now if the cost price, $15, 
represents 55 per cent. of the selling price 
it is an easy matter to find out what 100 
per cent. will be. Here is the formula 
worked out: 


55 per cent. equals 1500, 
1 per cent. equals 1500 ~ 55, 
100 per cent. equals 1500 + 55 & 100. 


Which is 2727, or $27.27 and a fraction of 
a cent. 

This watch may therefore be marked 
$27.25 at a pinch, but the writer would ad- 
vise a higher figure. It would not hurt this 
jeweler to net a little more than 10 per cent., 
now, would it? 
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No. “13” No Drawback to the Progress of || 

° @ } 

} 

This Up-to-the-Minute Store 

Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular i 

A BOLD “13” over the old entrance of plate-glass display cases and heavy plat 

the Wellman jewelry store at 13 W. mirrors is the scheme employed, which, wit! 

Main St., Alhambra, Calif., evidently has the remodeled store front and hand-decoratec 

held good fortune for the proprietor, H. E. interior, will place the Wellman store in the 

INTERIOR VIEW OF THE STORE OF H, E, WELLMAN, ALHAMBRA, C.\ 

Wellman, for the past nine years. At any front rank of Alhambra‘s mm: ine new 
rate, it has not checked a steady progress places of business. 

and growth in volume of his business, which A repair room and private salesroom oc- 

has compelled him to seek larger quarters cupy the front portion of the main sales 

at 210 W. Main St., where he is now located. room. These are constructed g ood 











FRONT OF NEW STORE OF 
With characteristic appreciation of the 
finer things of life, Mr. Wellman has 
equipped his place with the finest fixtures 


and cases he could buy, A combination of 
highly figured gumwood finished in the nat- 
ural with raised panel ornaments of ebony, 


SHE! 





H, E. WELLMAN, 


N JEWELER. 


i913. 





— ww 


s ~ 


DIAMONDS 


. ao oe me en py me 





ALHAMBRA, CAI 


panels, plate-glass and ornamental entrance 
ways, and occupy the front 
main store room. Goods are displayed 

specially designed wall cases and all-plate 
display cases of the latest design and con- 
struction. In addition to ornamenta! - 


portion of the 


, 
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MANTEL 


and 


SHIP'S BELL CLOCKS 


| id 
BOUDOIR Clocks of Excellence 1UT¢ pa ne 


CLOCKS All Others are Comparative 
Ask Any User 


For RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT, MOTOR 
BOAT, and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


World Renowned 
8—Day 
High Grade 


i*=*-FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 


- 


I=°ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELERS 
1*=*’DISCRIMINATING USERS APPRECIATE AND BUY THESE 
HIGH CLASS CLOCKS 


ga YOU CAN SUPPLY THEM 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Clocks 
10 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1897 


ae Dealers in smaller cities, not carrying these fine clocks in stock, can buy direct or through Jobbers, and 


sell many from catalog. 


Catalogs on Request—Mention the Jewelers’ Circular 





gap In Residences, Clubs, etc., very many users prefer the “CCHELSEA”’ 8-day Ship’s Bell Striking Clock 
to any other form of striking clocks. YOU HEAR and at once KNOW the TIME. 
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Storekeeping Department 








serts of ebony, the wall-case pilasters are 


mounted with rope-twist turnings in blue 
and gold. Cornice vase turnings will be 
added. 

All doors of the cases are of frameless 


plate-glass mounted on concealed hardwood 
runners and metal rollers, and all on nickel- 
plated standards. The display cases are of 
all-plate cemented construction and are de- 
signed to match the other fixtures. 

\ private office is provided in the rear of 
the main salesroom, and all walls are cov- 
ered with selected highly figured gumwood 
panels and cornice. Mr. Wellman tells of 
two life-sized likenesses of Ramona included 
in the natural grain of these panels, which 
were selected by him for the private sales- 
room. 

Mr. Allen, who formerly was with the 
Webb C. Ball Co’s watch factory at Cleve- 
land, and also was foreman for years in 
the manufacturing department of Feagans 
& Co., Los Angeles, is in charge of the 
watch repair department, and has the able 
support of Mr. Tompkins and Mr, Daniel, 
who are men of large experience in watch 
and clock repair work and are well equipped 
to make any part and repair any make of 
watch or clock. The shop is also fully 
equipped for engraving and jewelry re- 
pairing. 


Dignity, Refinement and Beauty 


Mark This Store 





NE of the most artistic jewelry shops in 
America is located in Milwaukee. Let- 
ters have been received from all sections of 
the United States bearing inquiries to its 
owner, Louis Esser, asking for descriptions 
of the shop and a general story of several 
innovations recently made. 
Ten years ago Louis Esser conducted a 
jewelry store in the Wells building in down- 


town Milwaukee. It was a commonplace 


store, supplied with the best furnishings of 
that period, but it ranked with the leading 
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companies of the city in volume and quality 
of trade. 

His business prospering, Mr. Esser, at 
heart an artist with a deep appreciation for 
beauty, decided at that time to be more than 
commonplace. He wanted to create an at- 
mosphere in his store, one of dignity, re- 
finement and beauty. Accordingly he de- 
signed and executed a shop which 
compared with the average store is a mas- 
terpiece of all that is attractive and artistic. 


when 


A small frontage at 111 Wisconsin St. 
was chosen and on it was constructed a 
shop that was exceeded in beauty only by 
the jewels which it contained. The rich 
bronze store front is noted for its new 
method of displaying mechandise. A taste- 


fully designed cabinet of French maple with 
an inlaid ivory and ebony design displays 
in each window a few choice jewels on rich 
velvet backgrounds. The window cabinets 
are considered an innovation in the method 
of displaying merchandise. 

Within the store, a similar idea in ex- 
hibiting jewelry is employed. It is a de- 
cided departure from the old method of 
massing tray on tray of jewelry until all the 
individual charm is lost. Flat cabinets have 
been built in the the store, 
within which are concealed trays with stock. 
On top of these, rich velvet or silk pads 
provide an appropriate background for a 
small but comprehensive and distinctive dis- 
play of jewelry, watches, toilet ware and 
novelties. Each piece is shown 
that the customer can appreciate it. 

A lighting system, designed by Mr. Esser, 
further enhances the effective setting of the 
stock. Lighting equipment is so designed 
that a maximum of light is showered on 
the yet with the ceiling lights the 
general effect is not glaring. Wall cabinets 
and cases all have individual lighting ar 
rangements. 

Diamond displays are arranged in several 
of the wall the customer a 
true perspective of la valieres, barpins, 
brooches and similar articles of jewelry. 

In the rear of the shop is the silver room. 
Here the and center display tables 
lower those in the front of the 


showcases in 


alone so 


cases, 


cases, giving 


cases 


are than 
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store. A customer on entering the shop 
does not notice the unusual height of dis- 
play cases, which bring the jewels closer 


to the eye than any other furnishings in 
the city, until he enters the silver room. 
On the mezzanine floor, banked always 


by a colored screen of flowers, is found the 
buyers’ room 
third 


Above it, on the second and 
is the shop. In the rear of 
the silver room, beneath the buyers’ 
slightly below the level of the store proper, 
the stock room and time vault is located. 
Here at night all valuable jewelry of th: 
shop is stored. Closing hour does not find 
clerks hurrying with unwieldy piles of 
trays to the vault. Instead, a specially de- 
signed rubber-wheeled truck is pushed out 
to the front of the store and the 
stripped of their hidden trays and 
on the truck. The truck is wheeled to the 
silver room, attached to a block and tackle 
arrangement hidden in the paneled ceiling 
and raised to the mezzanine floor. It is 
then suspended and carried across the mez- 
zanine floor to a large trap door leading 
to the time vault below. The truck is low- 
ered into the vault, the diamond jewelry 
is stored away and the truck returned for 
another load of gold jewelry. This latter 
remains in the truck in the time vault at 
night and is quickly removed in the morn- 
ing. The system so typical of other fea- 


fic OTS, 


room, 


cases are 


1 1 
placed 


tures of the store, is said by traveling mem- 


bers of the trade to be the best interior 
store arrangement ever conceived for the 
handling of stock. 

Care has been taken to follow out the 
general ebony and inlaid ivory design of 
the French maple furnishings. Chairs, 


cabinets, cases, and wall and ceiling panels 
carry the same painstaking design. 

\n example of the attention paid to mi- 
nute details in the designing of the shop is 
seen in the bronze door in 
front of the The door is of special 
make and cost $250. When the workmen 
installing it, Mr. noticed that 
the screen door check finish. 
He immediately ordered the f 
bronze door 


1 


large screen 


shop 


were Esser 


bronze 
manufacture of 


1 


a solid check and had it in- 


stalled. 









































RICH BRONZE FRONT AND ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR OF THE STORE OF LOUIS ESSER, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“DOXA” 


WATCH MOVEMENTS 


IN FOLDING LEATHER CASES 


Large variety of 
“DOXA” Move- 
ments and Folding 
leather Cases in all 
shades, available for 
immediate delivery. 


Movement No. 8406 Movement No. 8472 


& Day, 15 Jewels, 24 Lignes, White enamel dial, 8 Day, 15 Jewels, 19/24 Lignes. Octagon Gilt Dial, 
radium. Folding leather case, 4 inches square. radium. Folding leather case. 4 inch octagon. 


Sole Agents for DOXA WATCH CO. in U. S. A. and Canada 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


153 W. 23rd Street Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents NEW YORK 














F. C. JORGESON & COMPANY 


159 N. Ann Street Oak Park Elevated. Chicago 














5 i a 


¥4 \ORGESON CO . 
MANUFACTURE! 5 
wiGH GRADE 


JENELERS FIXTURES 


No. 105 Jewelers’ Case and Table in stock, 8 ft. long, oak and 
birch. Also—Wall Cases in 8-ft. lengths to match in wood and 
finish. Write for prices and particulars. 











“The best of everything” 
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ECAUSE of the memories of the 
B country’s greatest men, whose _anni- 
versaries fall in February, the month is rich 
in patriotic spirit. No matter how the 
pirthday’s of Lincoln and Washington are 
celebrated the patriotism of the men must 
be remembered. It is fitting that the 
patriotic symbols so dear to every American 
should be lavishly used in the decorations. 

With the displays at the time of Lincoln’s 
birthday the, idea of freedom for all classes 
may be emphasized in any manner the 
ieweler wishes. With those of Washington, 
freedom, is even a more permissible feature 
because it was freedom for a whole country, 
not for merely one class of people. 

Besides the symbols of patriotism that 
may be used in a Lincoln window there are 
others of a more personal nature, relating 
to the life and times of Lincoln. For in- 
stance, Lincoln studied law beside the fire- 
place, his only light a flickering candle or 
the light of the flaming open fire. By 
introducing a couple of sheep-bound law 
books and a candle into the display, espe- 
cially if in connection with a bust or 
photograph of this great man the display 
becomes more suggestive and the atmosphere 
more intense. 

The fact that Lincoln earned a living 
splitting rails from logs may be utilized by 
the introduction of the log house he lived 
in and the axe and rails to represent his 
calling at that time. . 

A copy of the Declaration of Emancipa- 











| Patriotic Displays for February 
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placed upon a pedestal may be draped with 
a silk American flag, or the red, white and 
blue. A picture similarly draped, or sur- 
rounded with a wreath of evergreen or 
bay leaves is good. Pictures of these famous 


The patriotic decoration at the top is 
to be painted on wall board and then cut 
out. The decoration consists of three 
shields, the two smaller ones could bear 
the insignia of the army and the navy, and 
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men may be used in a great many ways, 
usually when in a patriotic setting of some 
kind the effect is best. 

The Lincoln window display shown in 
Fig. 1 may be changed to a Washington 
window display by simply changing the 
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‘ion, a tableau picturing scenes of slavery 
days, etc, may be used with good effect. 
Pictures of the cotton fields of the south, 
negro cabins, etc., may also be used. 

Besides these there are other display 
ideas that are applicable to either a Lincoln 
or a Washington window display. A. bust 


pictures, substituting a picture of Washing- 
ton for that of Lincoln. 

This setting will be found to answer a 
great many uses. It may be reproduced 
exactly as shown, or in many ways with 
different details. The essential feature 
being the picture of Lincoln or Washington. 


the larger one be just the usual shield in 
the National colors. The ribbon and leaves 
bind the shields together and represent a 
bond of union and an everlasting memory 
of the great men being honored. 

The panels are also made of wall board, 
the center one having the picture hung near 
the top. Foliage intertwined with red, 
white and blue ribbons may be used to add 
a finishing touch to the decoration. The 
panels may be decorated with gold and 
silver stars, which may be cut out of paper 
and pasted on. The panels may be blue in 
color, or cream, if the blue of the flag’s 
field is too dark for the display. 

Little silk flags and other emblems, such 
as shields, military insignia, etc., may be 
freely used in the decorations of the back- 
ground, and interspersed among the articles 
being displayed for sale. 

There are certain symbols that may be 
used in a Washington display that would 
hardly be suitable for use with one devoted 
to the memory of Lincoln. These symbolize 
the personal side of Washington and repre- 
sent the times in which he lives. Among 
these may be mentioned the Liberty cap 
and pole, hatchet and cherry tree, Washing- 
ton’s monument, statue of Liberty, Colonial 
scenes and relics, etc. 

Where the latter are obtainable they 
make a very interesting display because 
every one is attracted by them and a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity is aroused and 
satisfied. 

The following 
value to the 


suggestions may be of 
jeweler in making his plans 
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Leather and Ve Velvet Cases 
Window w Display Blocks 





Flannel Diicinen Rolls 








Paper Boxes and Findings 












































INCORPORATED 1919 | 


Wolfsheim & Sachs, I< 


Manufacturers of 


Jewelry Boxes, Trays «“ Novelties 
35 Maiden Lane, New York 
Factories at Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 




































































ba 1 OTUS BEADS 2 
The Featherweight Bead with the Most Exquisite Lustre 


By far the prettiest bead ever shown, has a rich satin finish and can 
be had in colors to match any gown. Will not fade, peel or wash off. 
Complete in satin lined box, $6.00. Jewelers’ Circular Key 





NW ly, 


14 Kt. white gold ring with 

genuine amethyst—genuine 

topaz — synthetic ruby, em- 

; : : erald or sapphire, $7.70 each. 

10 Kt. green gold rings with genuine onyx and With genuine white sapphires 


Largest Assortment cut diamonds, $13.00 each. Jewelers’ Circular Key $9.10 each. 


of Genuine Garnet 


Jewelry in the U.S. Genuine Amber Beads Lotus pearl beads, indestructible, 30c. inch up. 
Genuine Garnet Beads Lotus pearl beads, wax filled, 12c. inch up. 
Genuine Coral Beads Jeweleis’ Circular Key 


TREULICH & KLAAS weonrrers 95 W., Jackson Boulevard 
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Jewelers’ Circular Key 
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for a Washington show window display: 

Place a bust or picture of Washington on 
a pedestal in front of a background com- 
posed of a semi-circle of disks, 13 in num- 
ber, each marked with the name of one of 
the original states of the Union. From each 
disk have a ribbon running to the picture 
or bust. A show card may be used to name 
this picture, “The Father of His Country.” 

Thirteen stars with the names of the 


original states printed thereon may be used. 


as a frieze around the top of the window 
background. 

A cherry tree, chopped nearly through 
about a foot from the floor (which may 
represent a sward, green excelsior answer- 
ing for grass), may be made the central 
feature of a window display. 


The favors and decorations used for 
social functions will afford the jeweler a 
large amount of suitable display materials 
for a patriotic window, and for a Lincoln 
or a Washington window display, as the 
case may be. The market is flooded with 
suitable materials of this nature, which from 
their diminutive size are particularly suited 
for use by a jeweler in his displays. 

The background illustrated in Fig. 2 is 
suitable for a combination Washington and 
Lincoln window, the photographs of both 
being introduced and placed in the frames 
indicated by the circles. If the jeweler is 
desirous of using a photograph of President 
Harding, one may be hung against the 
shield, and the three photographs linked 
together with bunting or tri-colored ribbons 
and foliage. 

The eagle and shield may be cut out of 
wall board. The eagle may be represented 
in a conventionalized form or true to nature, 
according to the ability of the artist and the 
desires of the jeweler. 

The shield may be painted in the national 
colors, or red, white and blue paper may 
be used to secure a similar effect. The blue 
field at the top may be pasted on first, then 
white stars cut out and pasted in place. 
The thirteen stripes may then be added 
alternating, red, white and blue. 

The ease with which patriotic decorations 
may be secured, purchased or made in the 
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store makes it almost a crime for a merchant 
not to decorate upon every patriotic anni- 
versary. 

The show card may be used to symbolize 
the patriotic spirit in a window display, 
whether the decorations are patriotic or not. 
We reproduce a show card in Fig. 3, which 
indicates how easily the patriotic symbols 





When we Su 


it ts so- itis 
so. 
We will net tell 
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may be utilized on show cards. A white 
card is laid out in a rough manner with red, 
white and blue stripes. These may easily 
be painted on the card. In the center of 
the card a shield is placed. This may be 
a light blue and the lettering done in darker 
blue. The shield may be attached to the 
larger card with a little glue. 

The inscription of this card may not ap- 
peal to all jewelers, but it is suitable for 
use at a time like this. The spirit of 
“Truth” is personified by Washington, why 
not cash in on the idea? 

Keep the spirit of patriotism alive by 
showing your colors on all possible occasions. 
It will pay you to do so. 


bs 
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How a Jeweler Linked Up His Win- 


dow with a Local Movie Success 


G. L. Jensen, Boyd Park, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., had a window recently that attracted 
considerable attention, and furthermore, 
brought some tangible results. A local pic- 
ture house had a film entitled “Pink Gods 
and Blue Demons” featuring the diamond 
fields of Africa. Mr. Jensen conceived the 
idea of using this idea for a window and 
he got a number of reproductions of the 
world’s biggest diamonds and attached cards 
to them showing history, size, present owner 
and the like. 

The window display is illustrated below. 
The miniature figures added to its attrac- 
tiveness, 


But How About the Boss? 


HAT narrow-mindedness and selfishness 
are fatal handicaps to success in store- 
keeping is a point which most retail mer- 
chants are anxious to impress upon their 
employes. Sales clerks are urged to sub- 
ordinate their personal feelings to the ex- 
tent of practising “service with a smile” even 
in the case of a particularly grouchy and 
exasperating customer. They are asked to 
think of themselves last and of the store 
first in every situation that may arise and 
to cultivate a spirit of tolerance and altruism 
toward the public and their fellow employees. 
The importance of “being a good sport in 
business” is stressed by the educational de- 
partment of every big retail establishment. 
While such sermonizing may be more or 
less effective, however, it is obvious that 
the lesson could be much more convincingly 
brought. home if the employees were always 
able to feel that the “big boss” himself was 
willing to practise what he preached. To 
express the same thought in another form, 
no matter how much time and effort are 
spent in lecturing the employees of a retail 
establishment on the value of cheerfulness 
and broad-mindedness in dealing with a cus- 
tomer and in their relations with their as- 
sociates not a great deal of headway in this 
direction is likely to be made if the em- 
ployees have reason to doubt whether the 
head of the firm would be broad-minded 
and cheerful himself in the face of an exas- 
perating situation.—Better Business. 
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A MOVIE SUCCESS 


MADE THE BACKGROUND FOR AN EDUCATIONAL 


DIAMOND DISPLAY. 
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Salesmen’s Display Equipment 


FOR JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, WATCHES, OPTICAL' GOODS 





No. 2157 No. 2121—2 Stack Case 
RIBBON BRACELET WATCH CASE 


We make every kind of case or tray that your sales- 
THE “FABER” men may require. 
Jewelry Wardrobe Trunk 


It is to your interest and satisfaction to use 
" ee RUECKERT displays. They are noted for their 
FABER UTICA” TRUNKS durability and high class workmanship. 


Eee 


Bueckert Manufacturing Company 
oe PROVIDENCE, R. I. . 




















PARIS 
Prism Binoculars—Field and Opera Glasses 


On Under Side 
of Middle Bar-’ 


Standard . a Large Variety 


of Quality me ani ee of Styles and 


for 75 Years sp. | Powers 


Changeable Powers 


No. 1072—6, 8, 10X with 2514 mm. Objective 
No. 1074—8, 10, 12X with 31 mm. Objective 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


153 West 23rd Street ate: Semponters NEW YORK 
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Suggest Jewelry as a Valentine 





The Great Gift of Love 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















HE jeweler has an opportunity to cash 
in on many events during the year that 
are merely allowed to pass without much 
effort to turn them to his own benefit. St. 
Valentine’s day is one of the very best for 
the giving of gifts of love. Why should 
not a permanent valentine be given instead 
of one of transient value? It would be the 
rule, rather than the exception if the jewelers 
of the country would concentrate on a 
valentine campaign. 

The God of Love offers the jeweler a 


The extent to which he goes in adver- 
tising by the use of newspaper space, letters, 
leaflets, etc., the permanent value of jewelry 
as a valentine gift, a token of affection, if 
not a gift of love, just to that extent will 
the jeweler benefit from the opportunity 
afforded by St. Valentine’s Day. 

The jeweler’s second opportunity lies in 
his window displays. Here it is so easy 
to introduce the atmosphere of the day that 
it is not surprising that many jewelers take 
advantage of the chance. But the full value 
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great opportunity. Will he accept it? And 
how? 

First, he may advertise the fact that an 
article of jewelry is a suitable valentine in 
itself. He may go farther than that. He 
may even devise a cunning “Valentine” box 
to hold the gift that is to become a valen- 
tine, a token of love. 

In his advertising he may stress the fact 
that a valentine should be a gift that lasts, 
one that will remind the wearer, or recipient 
of the giver for many days—and years. He 
may show how a permanent article for a 
valentine will be treasured while the little 
things of transient worth will give only a 
passing value to the meaning of the gift. 
An article of jewelry is a permanent valen- 
tine, not something for the moment only. 

Under the present practices few men give 
valentines to their wives or mothers, and 
few wives give valentines to their husbands. 
The practice of giving jewelry for valen- 
tines could be extended to include the inter- 
change in one’s own household, enlarging 
the sale of jewelry. 


of the opportunity afforded by the day lies 
in the co-operation of the advertising and 
the windows. 

The St. Valentine’s window display may 
be simple or elaborate. If the jeweler goes 
into the thing with a vim and makes every 
effort possible to get business through this 
event then the window may be made more 
elaborate than if he merely wishes to show 
the public that the day is observed. 

Cupid, the God of Love, the dart and 
heart, his weapon and victim, are the most 
suitable emblems of the day. The God of 
Love may be introduced in a great many 
different ways, each quite effective in adding 
its symbolic atmosphere to the display. 
Pictures of Cupid, plaster representations 
and paintings of Cupids on the panels 
forming the background are effective 
methods of introduction into the decora- 
tions. Dolls and kewpees have also been 
used with good success for a similar pur- 
pose, and in a way, are much more adaptable 
to the jeweler’s window than some of the 
others. 
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A St. Valentine’s window decoration is 
shown in Fig. 1. In this display the kew- 
pee is introduced to represent a cupid, 
although minus the means of doing mischief. 
It will be noted that this background is 
made of panels. The panels are made of 
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Fic. 2 


wall board with a wooden frame around 
the outer edges and in the center panel, two 
uprights divide the panel into three sections 
to give it more graceful lines. 

Each panel has a bunch of flowers hang- 
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ing from near the top, with the exception of 
the center one, where in place of the flowers 
a beautiful silken heart is hung, the edges 
outlined with flowers and a kewpee fastened 
in the center. Below this heart a show card 
plainly suggests the idea of jewelry for a 
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White Gold Mountings 


MADE IN 18-K. BELAIS WHITE GOLD 


Rings - Brooches - Scarf Pins 
Lavallieres - Earrings 


We also carry a complete line of solid 
gold jewelry in 10K and 14K yellow and 
green gold. 

Rings, brooches, scarf pins, lavallieres, 
earrings, Waldemar chains and cuff but- 
tons. Wonderful assortment of popular 
designs. 

American Movements and American 
Cases also on hand in gents’ and ladies’. 
Also Ladies’ Swiss Watch Bracelets. 


Write for Selection Package of Anything 
You May Need 


Prompt attention to all special orders 


Henry Davidson 
51 Maiden Lane New York 
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Charles S. Harrison Co. 





We guarantee the color of 
our 14Kt double stock 25- 
year white gold cases not to 
turn or tarnish—it is Belais 
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North American Watch Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
15 Maiden Lane 31 N. State St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
704 Market St. 
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Wish to announce to the 


trade that they are prepared 


to give all orders and in- 
quiries prompt and cour- 


teous attention. 


Memo. 


Goods on 


Watches—Diamonds— Jewelry 


44 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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valentine. The simplicity of this background 
commends it to the use of many jewelers. 
The cost of constructing it will be small, 
nf the ability to execute it need not be 
great. 

The heart is also a symbol of love. It is 
yed in St. Valentine’s windows, in wedding 
yindows and wherever love is linked up 
yith the subject. Hearts may be cut out of 
per and cardboard. Colored hearts of 
jiferent sizes may be strung on ribbons and 
fstooned around the window much as a 
toon of flowers would be used. Hearts, 
serced with Cupid’s darts may also be used 
gely. A dart may be made of a slender 
od of wood with a spear head, and the 
yide-spread feather, to give its aim per- 
sanency, at the other end. These may be 
mde of paper and pasted to the wooden 
daft. Hearts may be pierced with these 
nd distributed throughout the window. 


Jewelry may be arranged in “heart- 
japed” forms on the floor of the window, 
m steps and pedestals. Heart-shaped -pads 
md trays may be utilized freely in the dis- 
jay to carry out the general effect. 

The show card offers a means of tying 
» the display with the general idea, and 
nay be the means of driving home a de- 
irable fact. The show card, illustrated in 
fig. 2 is easily made and links up the dis- 
jay with the day. It also gives a message 
that is very likely to stick in the mind, 
‘lewelry is a valentine for all the year and 
for many years.” 

This card may be prepared as follows: 
Cut out of paper of various colors a num- 
ber of hearts of different sizes. Take a 
kngth of baby ribbon and string the hearts 
m it. Now arrange on the card in the 
form of a border, pasting the hearts in place 
with a dab of paste. They should not be 
tuck down rigidly, but the edges left to 
gracefully fall out from the card, the rib- 
on loops being left loose. 

Previous to this the lettering should be 
done on the card, as the border of hearts 
may be disarranged during that process. 
There are many other attractive ways of 
making a St. Valentine’s show card, as well 
a many other advertising messages that 
might be used. 

The show card and its message, illustrated 
n Fig. 3, is suitable for any time of the 
year. If the leaves in the illustration were 
introduced in the shape of hearts, and the 
panel at the upper left cut into the form 
ofa heart this would make an effective St. 
Valentine’s show card, without change of 
text, although any other text might be used. 
These show cards were lettered with 
speed ball pens, and while the lettering is 
hot perfect it is good enough for the 
Jeweler—unless he can do better. It will 
pass—and deliver the goods. Any jeweler 
or his clerk can learn to write show cards 
with the speed ball pen. It is much easier 
‘0 control than a brush. A few half-hours 
of practice will make it possible for the 
leweler to make show cards and price 
tickets that will add much to the pulling 
Power of his window—and that means more 
business. 

_The illustration used on the show card 
illustrated in Fig. 3 was traced from a page 
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advertisement in a trade paper, the size be- 
ing adapted to the card shown. Another 
splendid means of securing a similar effect 
without half the time or effort is to use a 
panel of colored fancy paper. Wall papers, 
fancy papers and even illustrated advertise- 
ments will afford the show card writer the 
means of decorating his show cards. 

To produce this card with fancy papers 
follow the following instructions, using plain 
or decorated papers as desired: First, the 
show card itself forms the foundation. On 
this is pasted, the edges cut plain or deckle, 
the under panel. On this again is pasted 
the upper panel upon which the wording is 
written. By using panels of various sizes 
and colors a variety of effects may be se- 
cured and the windows always kept attrac- 
tive and active, for the window without a 
message plainly stated on a show card is 
lacking in effectiveness. 

When using symbolic displays it is 
always the height of wisdom to see that they 
are not placed in the windows too soon, nor 
left in too long. A week previous to St. 
Valentine’s day is long enough ahead of the 
date, a day after is too long to leave it in. 
It should be removed immediately the event 
has passed into history. The public puts off 
its emotions just as quickly as that, and a 
display that lingers with a forgotten emotion 
is sure to leave a bad taste in the mouth. 
Be progressive in using events of this 
character to promote business, but be pro- 
gressive enough to get something new into 
effect as soon as the old becomes stale. 





Thanks for the Idea and the 


Appreciation 





Cosnocton, O., Jan. 31, 1923. 
Editor Storekeeping Department, 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
11 John St., New York. 
Dear Sir :—Here is an envelope for small- 
repair jobs that has quite an advantage over 
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IDEA FOR A REPAIR ENVELOPE 


the usual types. It is a good picce of ad- 
vertising, has a place for the date to be 
cheched so that a!l work will be ready when 
promised and, incidentally, ties up with the 
national “Gifts that Last” campaign. 

We have used many of the ideas that have 
been printed in THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
from time to time and hope that others have 
benefited as much as ourselves. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. M. Hay. 








Havel—Aren’t you afraid of going in be- 
yond your depth? 

Helen—No; all the men here think I’m an 
heiress.—Portland Express. 
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The Value of Employees’ Good-Will 


FMPLOYERS, have you ever stopped to 

reckon what the good-will of your 
workers is worth? Probably you haven't. 
You doubtless think a lot and talk a lot, 
says Forbes Magazines, about “the good- 
will of the business,” meaning the good-will 
of your customers. But in most large con- 
cerns it would be worth more in dollars and 
cents to have the good-will of the working 
force than the good-will of those on the out- 
side. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that the average working force is capable of 
increasing its production 25 per cent. or 
more whenever the workers feel so inclined. 
Workers animated by ill-will cannot possibly 
give results equal to those of workers ani- 
mated by good-will. 

In the past there have been occasional in- 
stances where boards of directors have 
dropped the chief executive and other ex- 
ecutives because of failure to win the co- 
operation and support of the workers. The 
dropping of such executives will become far 
more common hereafter. Some of America’s 
most astute bankers now realize the dollar- 
and-cents importance of whether a corpora- 
tion needing funds has the good-will of its 
workers or the opposite. More and more, 
this asset, or this liability, will become a 
consideration in the financing of large en- 
terprises. Do you have a valuable asset in 
the form of the good-will of your workers? 
Or, is the mental attitude of your workers 
toward you a handicapping liability? 

The manager of a successful business put- 
ting forth a popular brand of goods said last 
week: “It seems strange that our very suc- 
cess and the popularity of our goods bring 
upon us the attack of so many who would 
injure us and the very reputation of our 
goods that we have toiled so long to build 
up.” 

It is strange, yet true. The most stones 
and sticks are found under the best apple 
tree. There is no use in hiding the fact that 
success in others is a bitter thing to some 
of those who have not achieved success, and 
that popularity is a lodestone that draws the 
attack of many small minds. And there 
seems to be a great deal of smallness in the 
human race if one would only let the mind 
dwell upon it. It may be some small con- 
solation to those who have not reached suc- 
cess to know that they have not been ex- 
posed to this attack, while the successful 
have only to bear this penalty of success 
with what patience they can, recognizing it 
as a matter too small to seriously affect their 
lives.—Better Business. 











“Professor,” said Mrs. Newrich to the dis- 
tinguished musician who had been engaged 
to entertain her guests, “what was the love- 
ly selection you played just now?” 

“That, madam,” he answered, “was an im- 
provisation.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now, I knew is was 
an old favorite of mine, but I could not 
think of the name of it for the moment.” 

She (romantically)—Oh, Dick, I wish 
you'd do something brave to show your love 
for me. 

He—Good heavens! Haven't I asked you 
to marry me despite the present high cost 
of everything?—Boston Transcript. 
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FREEMAN MILITARY WATCH STRAPS 


with the convenient new Freeman Lug 


Here is the New Lug ; : m : : i : F , 
eicie ame Mateus aml ented Made of Genuine English Pigskin, in both 14-inch, %-inch and %-inch wid‘hs. 


simply by pinching at the buckle, a They fit either Pin Head or Solid Lug Cases. Buckles may be had in Nickel, 

vast improvement over ordinary types Sterling Silver, 12K 1/10 Gold Filled, and 14K Solid Gold. These watch 

of Testoning. . straps are both attractive and long wearing. Their greater ease of adjust- 
Siaylo—-Dareite~Conventont ment makes them sell at sight—and at a liberal profit to dealers. 


—— Buy From Your Jobber 


E. Freeman Co., North Attleboro, Mass. 
New York Office, 13 Maiden Lane 




































































KING’S NEVERLOOS PINS 
Are a classic in mechanically efficient sim- 
a / plicity. Beautiful new designs mounted 

phat oes J on the very newest sales-making display 
ee pare a cards, printed in soft gray tone, in a se- 
28 ¥cangrensarce eee ; s lection package will be sent charges paid 


ty cell a upon request. Please mention Jobbing 
— - preference. 
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ST., PROVIDENCE ,R.I. 








9525—9% ligne. . White Gold yw LS Fi 
! ACY Bae TP D 6525—6%L., 15 j., 25 yr. White Gold filled, 
filed, 1/10 ribbon, and box .......... $@.00 me | ANY vee has Socsutins’ vam” tlie ed ae see 


1215—12 size, 15 jewels, 10 year green gold 
filled, engraved bezel and border, fancy dials 
1725—10% ligne, 7 jewels (2 adj.) —_ send 
: ewe nie . 
25 yr., white gold filled lever watch, Prices Subject to 5% Cash Discount $525—8%, ligne, 15 jewels, 25 yr. White Golé 
complete with ribbon and bor filled, ribbon and box $11.00 


"an a om ae link Bernard I. Packer Prices Subject to Special 5% Discount 


bracelet, or ribbon and bor. 68 Nassau St. New York 
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All the Year ’Round Ring Sales 





Advantages for the City and Out-of-Town Jeweler 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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Ring out the false; ring in the true. 

Ring out the old; ring in the new; 
THERE is an abundance of “ringing” of 

all kinds as the New Year makes its 
appearance, and the jeweler will do well to 
give much thought to his ring publicity 
during the early months of 1923. It is an 
age of specialization, and in order to reap 
the best results the dealer must concentrate. 
Accordingly, if you wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the public to your stock you must 
talk rings, and nothing but rings, for a 
definite period. 

One of the most effective methods of 
gaining publicity for rings was undertaken 
recently by six of the leading jewelers of 
Birmingham, Ala., who, in a co-operative 
advertising campaign, took an entire page 
in one of the local papers. In the centre 
of the page was a cut of a diamond ring, 
six inches in diameter, its great size at 
once attracting the attention of all who 
picked up the paper. Inside the ring was 
the advice: “If you are hard to please in 
making your selection of rings, visit these 
stores, where you will get good service, 
prompt attention, and see just what you 
want.” The balance of the page was divided 
into six portions in each of which was the 
individual ad of one of the parties in the 
campaign—A. A. Ash, Reid-Lawson, Jaffe 
Jewelry Co., F. M. Lynch, Farmer & Can- 
non, and Herzog-Thompson. 

The small town merchant can wage just 
as effective a campaign as his city brother 
if he will give it the proper. thought. The 
Krug Jewelry Co., Staunton, IIl., is a good 
example. Early in the season they planned 
a series of ads, each of which was designed 
to call attention to a special variety of ring. 
The ads were changed each week, and each 
was illustrated with one of the best type of 
rings to which attention was drawn. The 
first showed an engagement ring, set with a 
solitaire, and engraved with hearts and 
flowers, Regarding this they said: 


A Life Time Purchase 


The engagement ring should be good 
enough to afford a lifetime of pleasure and 
satisfaction in wearing it. It should reflect 
all the sentiment and sincerity of love and 
devotion. 


Diamond Engagement Rings 

By purchasing this important ring at 
KRUGS you will get quality, plus beauty— 
value and sound advice in its selection. 
_A week later they followed with the 
illustration of the wedding ring as shown in 
advertisement No. 1. 

Later they called attention to their fra- 
ternal rings—for lodges, churches, schools, 
etc. It happened that a K. of C. state con- 
vention was due shortly, so they used a ring 
containing the emblem of this fraternal order 
as the illustration of their ring advertise- 
ment. See ad No. 2. 








By the time the reader of the paper had 
seen three or four of these ads they had 
the idea pretty well established that Krugs 


The Modern 
Wedding Ring 


The Bride of Today wants a pretty and 


artistic ring for her Wedding Token. No 
longer is the plain, wide band in favor or in 
stvle. 

KRUG’S WEDDING RINGS 


KRUG’S Wedding Rings are known all over 
the community and are used at nearly every 
wedding ceremony hereabouts. 

Many stvles of Hand Carved, hand wrought 
rings sre shown and carried in all sizes. 
Krug’s Rings are the forerunners of happy 
mariages. 


Krug Jewelry Company, 


The HALLMARK Store 


was THE place to go when purchasing a 
ring of any description. 

But there are other mediums than the 
newspaper for getting the ring idea before 
the public. Now that the inter-urbans and 


Knights of Columbus Rings 


All of the important fraternal orders are represen- 
ted in ouf large stock of Emblem Jewelry. In fact, 
Eniblemé are now quité a feature of our siock 


BETTER EMBLEMS DESIRED 


With increased activity gmong the various lodges 
we find a growing demand for emblems of better 


quality. Consequently we're showing a much 
better varicty and a higher grade of merchandise 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 
AND FINE WORKMANSHIP 
Vo're particular to carry omly the latest 
and most authentic designs with the com- 
plete ,insignia worked out in the finest 
manner possible. We are pleased to show 
this line. 


Krag Jewelry Company 


The HALLMARK Store. 
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automobiles are so much in vogue prac- 
tically everyone makes frequent trips into 
the country and adjacent towns. This has 
developed a new type of advertising—that 
of the billboard, which has increased by 
leaps and bounds in the past decade. It 
has also developed a new type of ad writer— 
one who can truly say multum in parvo. 
The autoist or trolley tripper must take in 
the entire sign at a glance as he is whirled 
by—and there must be a bright picture to 
catch his eye, backed by a few crisp phrases 
that will remain in his mind. One of the 
signs that satisfied to the full all these 
requirements was that set up by Rosen- 
fields, Oklahoma City, Okla. It was placed 
on one of the principal business streets, 
where it was seen not only by the riding 
public, for whom it was chiefly designed, but 
by thousands of pedestrians as well. It 
showed two figures of heroic size, encircled 
by an engagement ring, while the balance 





AN IMPRESSIVE BRIDAL RING DISPLAY 


of the ad read: “Wear While You Pay 
—Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry sold on 
Easy Payments—ROSENFIELDS.” 

The personal touch adds much to the 
effectiveness of any campaign, and Puls, 
Milwaukee, Wis., got out a clever little 
card that drew wide attention to his rings. 
He secured a large number of souvenir post 
cards, bearing the picture of a little lady 
holding out two rings—a solitaire and a 
wedding ring. This was captioned: 





Puls Is the Place 


Ring twice, if you're lonesome. 








On the back, surrounded by a border of 
hearts, was printed: 





We invite you to call to examine our 
large stock of rings. There is more 
sentiment attached to a ring than to 
any other gift, and it is therefore the 
most appropriate remembrance for any 
member of the family, or for some one 
especially dear to you. 

Don’t fai! to see our window display 
of rings. 











This window was floored with billows of 
white silk, overlaid with chiffon, and in 
the centre was the wax bust of a bride in 
veil and orange blossoms, wearing a pearl 
necklace and diamond and platinum brooch. 
Scattered through the masses of white 
were grey velvet, cherry satin lined cases 
holding many varieties of engagement and 
wedding rings. There were also silver 
frames, holding photos of brides of yester- 


day amd today, while lamps with parch- 
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Quality Bracelets aN aa" 
Combining Good Taste and Style . 
With Durability and Service 
Sold through Wholesalers 


LEACH & MILLER CO. 


Makers of Quality Bracelets Since 1900 
New York Office: 9 Maiden Lane Factory: ATTLEBORO, Mass. 
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1863 The policy that has satisfied our patrons for 1923 


SIXTY YEARS 


still dominates this business 


WIGGERS & FROELICK, Inc. 


TRAYS AND SAMPLE CASES 
8 Catharine St., at Chatham Sq. New York 


Tel. Orchard 1156 
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Your 1923 Requirements Should Be Ordered Early 


Elem Swiss movements have been in such demand during the recent Holiday season 
that we have found it difficult to keep our customers supplied. 
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We would like to suggest that you place your 1923 requirements in our hands as early 
as possible so that we can give you the on-time service to which you are entitled. 
Without doubt, 1923 will be a big watch year. 


ELEM WATCH CO., Ltd. 


(MARCHAND-MONNIER & CO.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SWISS WATCHES 


198 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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ment sliades in either corner shed a soft 
glow over the sparkling rings. 

For a display of fraternal jewelry it 
would be hard to surpass the setting of 
the Arthur A. Everots Co., Dallas, Tex. 
It would be particularly appropriate for 
a Masonic gathering of any kind, but need 
not be limited to that as it featured diamond 
and other jewelled rings for ladies. <A 
temple, made of light wood and covered 
with gold leaf occupied the greater part of 
the window. Back of the gilded columns 
which supported the arch could be seen a 
canvas drop showing a scene in the desert, 
with a train of camels crossing the sand. 
(An appropriate background to fit any fra- 
ternal order could readily be substituted.) 
Curtains of rich red velvet hung from the 
arch, while the steps were covered with 
royal purple. On these, and on little stands 
within the temple reposed rings with vari- 
ous settings, a number of jewelled em- 
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Put Price Tags in Your Windows 





THE show window attractively dressed is 

one of the best mediums at the com- 
mand of the retail merchant for attracting 
attention to the goods that he is offering to 
the buyers. How often have you seen peo- 
ple stand in front of a window filled with 
attractive articles and notice that nobody 
who leaves the window goes into the store? 
When this condition occurs there is some- 
thing wrong. The real object of the use 
of the window, the American Cutler tells us, 
is not so much to show goods as to sell 
them. 

Perhaps you have gone into a store and 
found no one in sight. Your feeling was 
one of displeasure, to say the least. There 
was nobody to tell you what the article you 
wanted cost. It is with a somewhat similar 
feeling that strikes one when he looks into 
a show window that contains no price cards. 

Most people want to know the price of 
an article before they make a_ purchase. 
Many hate to ask a price and then confess 





SENTIMENTAL AND WINSOME DISPLAY BY A JEWELER OF OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


blematic rings being shown. <A _ framed 
card, adopted with the picture of a pretty 
woman, suggested: 





Why Not Make Her a Present 
of Something Worth While? 
A ring, that will give her pleasure 

as long as she lives, and be handed 

dcwn from generation to generation as 
an heirloom. 











In order that the customer might not get 
sidetracked on entering the store the cases 
of rings, one for ladies and the other for 
men, were placed near the entrance, one. on 
each side. 





“What do you think of this blue Sunday 
business ?” 
“I think it is a yellow deal.’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
x ok x 
First Waist Model—Something is preying 
on my mind. 
Second Waist Model—Well, its prayers 
won't be answered.—Detroit News. 
* * * 
“This Volstead act is getting a lot of 
publicity.” 
“Wish I could book it,” declared the the- 
atrical manager.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


it is more than they want to pay. It tends 
to make them appear “cheap.” With a clear- 
ly marked price in the window, customers 
are made, for if they see what they want 
and know that the price is satisfactory, they 
will probably enter the store and make their 
purchase. 

“Say it with figures—is a slogan that well 
can be applied to the display of goods in win- 
dows, which are nothing more or less than 
outside salesrooms. The price tags used are 
the salesmen in the case of a display win- 
dow where they are used. 

To say it with figures has been drummed 
into retailers’ ears time and time again by 
advertising experts, by manufacturers, and 
even by customers themselves, but there are 
those still who do not see the necessity for 
the practice, mainly because they have not 
the proper conception of the psychology of 
the matter. There is a charm about a price 
tag that cannot be denied—the charm of a 
selling price attached to an article displayed 
in a window, which, it is held by many deal- 
ers, has drawn much greater patronage. 

Stores that never before have featured 
prices in their windows are now engaging in 
the practice, and articles are tagged with al- 
luring price cards. Present-day levels are 
compared with those of the peak to show in 
graphic form the extent of reductions. 
Many firms have reported increased volume 
of sales, which they lay to emphasizing price, 
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while others claim that it has been their 
business salvation. Some dealers still main- 
tain traditional habits, and refrain from the 
promiscuous use of price tags, but even these 
are using them in connection with their spe- 
cial sales, letting the prices of their goods 
be known to all who pass. 





How to Safeguard Profit 





LO°s= collection methods cause much 
business embarrassment. 

Money talks, and the business man who 
is up to date will bring his affairs to as 
nearly a cash basis as possible in order to 
prevent leaks and to insure his own ability 
to discount his bills. Banks are now using 
extra precautions in making loans in order 
to discourage the overexpansion of credit, 
for only by this means can sound business 
conditions be fostered. 

If you, the business man, are to pay your 
bills promptly you must be careful to ex- 
tend credit only to those who are entitled to 
credit, and you must inaugurate a system 
which will make courteous but tactful and 
business like insistence on prompt payment, 
cautions Better Business. 

It is exceedingly important that all in- 
voices and statements be made out and 
mailed promptly ; that the printed terms upon 
which credit is granted shall appear upon 
the letterhead; and that delinquents will be 
followed up with polite firmness in a letter 
stating that you, as a modern business man, 
cannot conduct your affairs in a manner to 
give the best of service and rock-bottom 
terms without having the cash to reinvest 
regularly. This will usually bring a re- 
sponse in money or an explanation as to 
when money may be expected. 

The right sort of business’ men observe 
their due dates and try to have the cash in 
their creditors’ hands on that date in place 
of 24 or 48 hours later. Individuals who 
pay no attention to their obligations are not 
entitled to credit concessions. 

It is undesirable to offend patrons, but 
having a regular system which is known as 
a policy of the firm soon establishes a prece- 
dent which is taken for granted. It is true 
that an individual may have a good deal of 
property, but if this is not in the form of 
cash with which he can pay it does not avail 
you very much. 

Another loss comes through permitting 
high-priced and skilled men to do work 
which could be handled as well by less 
skilled and cheaper labor. 

In one concern the employment of a young 
fellow of 17 years of age relieved three 
trained men so that they did the work pre- 
viously done by four of them. That is, the 
young fellow who was paid $12 a week made 
it possible to dispense with one who had 
been paid $50 a week, thus effecting a saving 
of $38 a week, or $1,976 a year. 

Another case of loss is through the ex- 
cessive reduction of working hours and lax- 
ity about tardiness. Employees respect their 
work and their employers more when it is 
managed in an efficient and worthy manner. 








Then there was the Irishman who saw in 
a book-store window, “Dickens’ works all 
this week for $4.30.” 

“Th’ dirrty scab!” said he—American 
New Trade Journal. 
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Does $180,000 Business in Old-Fashioned 
Store But with Original Selling Methods 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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é A MERICA has been ransacked to dis- 
cover new and effective methods of 
displaying diamonds and jewelry. Bertl’s 
windows in Newark, New Jersey, are an 
example of spirit for beauty, elegance and 
quality.” 

These words taken from a trade paper 
in London and Manchester provide a key 
to the mystery of how a jeweler in a small 
selling space has built up a business amount- 
ing to $180,000 a year—and on a street 
secondary as an artery of trade, 44 Spring- 
field Ave., Newark. Although his selling 
space is decidedly limited his show window 
space is big, and he makes the most of it. 
It draws and holds. 
sight during the holidays to see people 
standing on the sidewalk about Bertl’s door 
waiting for a chance to get in and buy. * 

The reason why Bertl doesn’t get a bigger 
store are two-fold. One is to a large extent 
sentimental. Hisefamily name has been over 
the door of this place since 1870, it being 
his old homestead, as it were. The second 
reason is that the store has become a land- 
mark. If you ask an old-time Newarker how 
to get to a certain place in the vicinity he 
will begin: “Well, you know where Bertl’s 
is - -’ Thus the location has strong 
advertising value. 

But windew displays, effective as they 
are, constitute but one of a trinity of 
methods upon which Bert! has built his 
business. The others in the trinity are 
printers’ ink and service. They are pretty 
general terms, but more will be said about 
them later. Let us pause a minute while 
Mr. Bert! quickly surveys his account books 
—which he has kept with painstaking ac- 
curacv—to show how the business has 
grown. 

In 1898 when Mr. Bertl took over the 
store from members of his family the annual 
business was $4,500. This increased to 
$50,000 by 1916. Then he began in earnest 
to advertise. Two years later the business 
was doubled. In two years more it had 
jumped to $180,000. There was a drop 
owing to general business conditions in 1921, 
but this year the figures have clambered 
back, so that the close will see them at 
about the $180,000 mark again. The close 
of 1923, Mr. Bertl predicts, will see the 
$200,000 mark reached. Since 1920 the 
amount spent annually in advertising has 
been about $8,000, and unusually great 
attention has been paid to window arrange- 
ment. 





“1 IAMONDS are great things for catch- 

ing the eye,” says Mr. Bertl, “and a 
tradesman can make them especially so by 
artistic arrangement. There is no one big 
idea dominating my displays. Each display 
iS a study in itself—each is different from 
the previous one. Variation is of prime 


It is not an unusual © 


importance. JI have to keep the people 
looking into my window and that can be 
done only by new ideas. Every day thou- 
sands of the same people pass my place to 
and from their homes and their places of 
occupation. I have to get them naturally 


to look every time they pass to see what 
I’m showing and how I’m showing it. They . 
have grown to expect this frequent change 
of scenery, as it were, and all the time I 
am bringing about in them such a mental 
condition that every time they think of 


and hats all through the crowd could be 
seen the winged invitations, 


66 R EGARDING newspaper advertising,” 
Mr. Bertl goes on, “I use about eight 
papers in my home city here. They include 
all the foreign as well as English. ‘Senti- 
mental advertising’ is my aim. It gets 
people thinking and reminiscing. It softens 
the commercialism.” 
An example of what Mr. Bertl means by 
“sentimental advertising” was recently given 





THE PERSONNEL OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF N. BERTL, NEWARK, N, J. 


diamonds they will naturally think of me. 
Of course, what is true of diamonds is true 
of jewelry—but I mention the stones as the 
real fascinators.” 

In a recent trade exposition of ‘“Newark- 
Made Goods,” Mr. Bertl had a display 
typical of his windows. There were 
arranged $70,000 worth of stones. It was 
a summer display. Among the diamonds 
were arranged bathing girls—tiny, artistic, 
imported bric-a-brac—and other figures sug- 
gestive of the seashore and mountains. In 
sea shells were stones ranging from one 
quarter of a karat to three karats, and water 
nymphs, too, sparkled with gems. One of 
the attendants at this display was a ten-year 
old girl in a bathing suit. She‘had a supply 
of paper butterflies on each of which was 
the wording: “If you have the girl, fly with 
me to Bertl’s.” On the back of these butter- 
flies was thistle. Thrown at a person they 
would stick, so that on coats and blouses 


by one of his displays in a recent issue of 
a Newark newspaper. It was headed: 
“The Romance of a Ring in Bertl’s Jewelry 
Window.” A story is told in the advertise- 
ment of a large diamond and sapphire ring 
lying in the window and wondering whom 
it was going to make happy; how a simple, 
pretty little girl came along, stood spell- 
bound and said: “I wonder what girl is 
going to be made happy by this ring”; how 
a young man was attracted by this girl, how 
an acquaintance gradually ripened into love 
and how the ring finally left the window to 
adorn her finger. 

“Besides the newspaper and street car ad- 
vertising,” Mr. Bertl continues, “I always 
use as a medium, among other things, the 
school publications. The boys and girls of 
today are going to be my customers of 
tomorrow. 

“T don’t want the youngsters to forget me, 
even for a minute. With this, as indeed with 
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Cut No. S. F. 


Advertising these rings steadily in your local 
paper will create a demand (desire). 







Many people will get interested after seeing 
the “Ad” regularly who otherwise would never 
think of buying one. TRY IT, and be con- 
vinced. 
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all my advertising, my motto is ‘Keep ever- 
lastingly at it! — 
“Regarding service my strong point 1s 
good quality. This store has served three 
generations. When grandma or perhaps 
great grandma wants a present for baby she 
comes to the place where she bought her 
wedding ring and where she sent her 
daughter to buy the latter’s wedding ring 
because she knows that what she is going 
to get is all right. Although my selling 
space is very small I have twenty clerks— 
they’re pretty well crowded behind the two 
rows of double-decked .cases—because I 
want the people if they do manage to get 
inside to receive attention. I have a special 
clerk for check goods, so that no one with 
a check has to wait while some customer 
fysses over a purchase. The special clerk 
sees that the check customers are attended 
to without any delay. Many of my clerks 
have been with me for years. They know 














NORBERT BERTL, NEWARK JEWELER, AND ANITA 
STEWART, THE MOVIE STAR 


Being introduced to 50,000 persons at the Junior 
National Athletic Championship games to which 
the Jeweler donated prizes. 


the people. They know family likes and 
dislikes. They know when Tillie and John 
got married and when Mary’s first baby was 
born. All those things help.” 


ERE is another way in which Bertl gets 

business. From the records at the city 
hall he obtains the names of the parents and 
other data of every new baby born. To 
each he sent a tiny stone as a present, the 
nature of the stone varying according to 
the month of birth. The stones are genuine 
except for the months of diamonds, rubies 
and sapphires, when he sends doublets. The 
stones are enclosed in little envelopes on 
each of which is printed a verse, like this: 


“February—Sincerity. Birth flower: 


Carnation 
“The February born will find 
“Sincerity and peace of mind— 
“Freedom from passion and from care 
“If they this amethyst will wear.” 


With each envelope containing a stone 
g0¢s a baby record book, of which he has 
two kinds, one about eight inches long by 
four wide, of heavy, good quality paper and 
Printed mostly in blue and gold, with an 
oval on the front cover containing a picture 
m natural colors of a mother and babe. 
This book goes to the better class families. 
The other book is about one-half the size 
and of cheaper get-up all the way through, 
but still attractive. 

We have heard of the new arrival at 
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your home and we are pleased to extend 
our congratulations and best wishes to both 
mother and baby,” reads the announcement 
in the better class book. “May health and 
happiness attend the wee tot, and may the 
safety and sanctity of home and mother love 
guard and direct the little feet through in- 
fancy, childhood and youth. We send you 
this little brochure in the hope that the 
facts and figures found herein may prove of 
interest, and that the blank spaces designed 
for baby’s records may be filled with those 
little incidents of babyhood so _ fondly 
cherished in later years.” 

On the first inside page of the cheaper 
book is a verse through which the new 
baby greets the family, ending like this: 

“Soon you'll know 
“Your life would be 
“A dreary waste 
“Except for me.” 

About twelve hundred mothers were sent 
stones and baby books last year. The stones 
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TWO OF BERTL’S CHARACTERISTIC ADS 


cost Bertl about $25 altogether. Most of 
the mothers came to the store to have them 
set. But it isn’t the first profit that counts. 
It’s the friend that Bertl has made in each 
instance. 


OW for the brides. Bertl last year sold 

close to 1,000 wedding rings. To each 
couple he gave a handsome “Bride’s Book” 
of heavy paper and containing space for 
records of events of interest on the sea of 
matrimony. On the first inside page is 
this greeting: 

“That life’s sweetest offering—to those 
who live and love and cherish the goodness 
and beauty of its being—may come to you 
and yours; that in the strength and sanctity 
of your union you may know the beginning 
of the achievement of your destinies—such 
is our hope and wish in this wonder hour 
of your life.” 

And in many other ways Bertl is alive to 
advertising opportunities. When Maud 
George, the movie actress, was in Newark 
he had her pose for a film at his store, which 
film was put on the screen in a local theater. 
And last summer when it was announced 
that the Junior National Athletic Champion- 
ships would be held at Weequahic Park, 
Newark, Bertl got on the job and donated 
some prizes. During the games one of the 
committee introduced him to Anita Stewart, 
star film, and then as he grasped her hand 
he and she were introduced to 50,000 persons. 
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ERE is another little twist of the Bertl 

advertising mind. In a page advertise- 
nent in a Newark paper just before the 
holidays he puts this question in the mouth 
of a prospective buyer: “Where Shall I 
Buy My Christmas Jewelry?” and he 
answers it thus: 

“Buy your Christmas jewelry from your 
own jeweler. When you are satisfied with 
your jewelry he is entitled to your con- 
fidence. People who look for only the 
cheapest in jewelry cannot expect the best 
and newest creations. An old proverb says: 
‘Fellows who are always lIcoking for some- 
thing for nothing usually pay more for what 
they get.’ Jewelry should never be pur- 
chased for its cheapness but for its quality 
and beauty. In this spirit Bertl invites you 
to inspect his fine jewelry window Christ- 
mas exhibit—‘A Jewelry Dreamland.’ ” 





Home Building and Silver Sales 





TLANTA had one of the best building 

years in its history in 1922. More than 
2,250 homes were built in the city proper, 
as many more in the different suburbs, and 
the value of building permits ran well above 
$20,000,000. Furthermore, she is starting 
out on 1923 with $10,000,000 worth of 
building—largely homes—already in sight. 

3ut that’s no lead for a jewelry story, 
you say. Maybe not—but it’s the lead the 
well-known Atlanta firm of Maier & 
Berkele took to build up a new and profit- 
able line of trade. And it furnishes the 
basis upon which this story is going to be 
built. 

Thousands of homes were built in Atlanta 
last year—and hundreds of these were 
homes of wealth and prominence. They 
were designed by leading architects—they 
followed carefully all of the leading styles 
in architecture—they represented the best 
in the wealth and culture of a wealthy and 
cultured city. 

Looking over some of these new homes, 
a bright idea hit the firm of Maier & 
Jerkele. If people were going to adopt a 
certain style for their home and for their 
dining rooms, why not follow the styles 
with their silverware? If one built a 
Georgian home, surely he should have sil- 
verware suitable to the Georgian period in 
his dining room. Any other kind would, to 
say the least, look out of place. 

So Maier & Berkele proceeded to take 
on some of the various styles to match the 
ideas of Atlanta home-builders. Further- 
more, if the firm hasn’t got silverware of 
the period you want, it will either get it 
or make it—its motto is to produce what- 
ever the customer demands. 

These sets come in fine mahogany chests, 
holding seven dozen pieces, and cost from 
$260 to $292. Maier & Berkele will go 
out of their way to secure pieces of any 
period. 

In addition to featuring silverware to 
match the home Maier & Berkele are pro- 
moting the idea of lecturers on period 
silverware before the women’s clubs of 
Atlanta and other Southern cities. It feels 
that period design both in homes and 
silverware is something more Southern 
women would like to know about, and is 
doing its best to start something along that 
line. 
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in 18 K. Belais White Gold 
Hand Carved Case $19.00 


We have always ready for shipment platinum and 
diamond watches in all designs. 


Consolidated Watch Co. 
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75 Nassau Street New York 
All Watches Guaranteed 
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Book” which is really a gift encyclopedia 
offering suggestions for every occasion dur- 
ing every month of the year. It contains 
104 illustrated pages describing over 3,000 
gifts priced from 25 cents to $25,000. 

For many years we have been urging the 
advisability of bringing patrons into the 
store through inexpensive, exclusive gifts, 
The front cover page of the Heirloom Edi- 
tion of Birks’ Year Book is printed in three 
colors. In this book are suggested gifts for 
the baby, gifts for men, gifts fot the bride, 
gifts for old people, gifts for the boy, gifts 
for the girl, gifts for her, auction bridge 
prizes, artistic brassware, china, Christmas 
cards, cut glass, pearls, ecclesiastical wares, 




















Practical Publicity for the Retailer. 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 
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Interesting Business History and Clever 
Merchandising 

Henry Birks & Sons give some interest- 

ing history regarding the development of 

their business in their advertisement which 


of Savage and Liman, then of 40 Notre 
Dame St., E., where Henry Birks as a boy 
of 17 began his business career as junior 
clerk, finally becoming a partner and then 
in 1879 starting in business for himself in 


handbags, leather goods, fraternity jewelry, 
sewing accessories, stationery, trophies, um- 
brellas, “U. S. A. gifts,” besides the regular 
jewelry lines. 

The firm agrees to offer carefully con- 

























Sixty-five Years 


ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY BIRKS WILL 

CELEBRATE THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 

SARY OF MR. HENRY BIRKS* ENTRANCE 
INTO BUSINESS. 


1857~-Savage & Lyman, Montreal's leading jewellers 
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Founded in 1818, by George 
Savage, a skilled watchmaker 
from England, Savage and 





Lyman were located at 4) 
Notre Dame Street East. 





It was in this store that, in 
1857, Henry Birks, then a 
boy of 17, began his business 
experience as a junior clerk. 


The shop of Savage & Lyman 
at 40 Notre Dame Street East. 
Henry Birks as a lad of 17. 


1879~-The first Birks Store, 222 St. James Strect 


After some years Henry Birks 
became a partner in Savage 
and Lyman. Then, in 1879, 
he decided to go into business 
for himself 


He rented a little store 15 feet 
wide and 50 feet deep, and 
there with a staff of two 
founded the business that 
bears his name. 





Henry Birks & Company's estab- 
lishment at 222 St. James Street. 
Henry Birks at the age of 39 


1922-—-The world’s largest ground floor jewellery store. 


The business pros 
pered and expanded. 
Today it occupies on 
Phillips Square, 
the largest ground- 
floor jewellery store 
in the world, besides 
six othe: establishments, each 
in one of the larger Canadian 
cities. 











To commemorate the completion of 
these sixty-five years, Birks are hold- 
ing, on Friday and Saturday, a celebra- 

tion of the Anniversary of the com:- 

mencement of Mr. Birks’ busines: 
career. 







The Birks Phillips Square 
Store, one of seven large 
uw 


Mr. Henry Birks as he is 
today. 


FULL DETAILS OF THE MANY AND INTERESTING EX- 
HIBITS TO RB SHOWN WILL APPEAR IN TOMORROW'S 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Dramond 


GCaldam 
Merchanes rg 


Silveremichs 

















Henry Berks & Sons Limited 
PHILLIS SQUARE 
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PROGRESS OF A GREAT STORE IMPRESSIVELY 
DESCRIBED 


occupied a space of 10% inches double 
column on the occasion of their 65th birth- 
day. It is not generally known that this 
firm was founded away back in 1818 by an 
English watchmaker named George Savage, 
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STO 5 re Wedding,’ Keception,” or “At 
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be made into very attractive card trays, 
ash trays, dinner gongs, ete. Full particu- 
lara sent on request, See page 101. 

















BIRK’S STATIONERY DEPARTMENT IS ALWAYS WELL ADVERTISED 


a small store 15 feet wide and 50 feet deep. 

The firm is one of the most progressive 
continuous advertisers in the jewelry in- 
dustry. During the holiday séason, it issued 
its new heirloom edition of the “Birks’ Year 


sidered suggestions on any gift problems 
submitted. Special individuals ‘in each of 
the firm’s several stores devote attention to 
this service. Patrons are merely requested 
to address their letters “for attention of 
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Announcing the new 








ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVER PLATE 
Now ready for delivery 


J. W. JOHNSON 14 Maiden Lane, New York 














ELMORE «ti PEARLS 


The pearls that are PERMANENTLY GUARANTEED 
Against Discoloring and Peeling 


Prices Range From $2.50 Upwards 


Write for Samples 
and be convinced. 


Ellmore & Latz 


1 W. 34th St., New York City 

















Ernest D. Gilmore Wm. L. King Ernest L. Gilmore 


E. D. GILMORE & CO. 


(Established 1891) 
14K and 10K 
-SOLID GOLD JEWELRY - 


For Men and Women 


Also Originators of 


The Solid Gold Mounting 


Scarf Pin Line 
(10K Solid Gold Tops and Plated Stems) 


We Sell to Wholesalers Only 


54 Union Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


New York Representative, Myron P. Greene, 15 Maiden Lane 
Middle West, Ernest L. Gilmore 
San Francisco, Wm. S. Fulton, 764 Market Street 














GEORGE STERN 


334 Fifth Ave., Room 310, at 33rd St., New York 


REPRESENTING 


Victor Siedman Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Manufacturing Silversmiths 


Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Announcing tne opening of our New 
York Show Room at the above address. 


Our line of sterling silver, 
candlesticks, vases, picture frames, 
novelties, and general hollowware is 
most compiete in assortment and design. 


We are manufacturers noted for 
excellent finished merchandise, 
prompt deliveries, low prices and a line 
building a reputation. 


We guarantee the utmost satisfac- 
ticn and trust you will give us a call 
at any time or by appointment. 


. Very truly yours, 
VICTOR SIEDMAN MFG. CO., INC, 


George Stern, 
Trade S| Mark é 


Representative. 
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Retail Advertising Department. 


= 
personal shopper.” Within a month from 
the date of purchase, patrons may return for 
exchange or refund, any unused goods ex- 
cept such as have been made to order or 


engraved. : : 
cies suggestion that is excellent in the 
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’ The Lasting Gift | 


EWELS age the gifts of a lifetime and often they 

are handed down from generation to generation as 

prveless heirlooms. Here you will find the newest 

and artistic designs and the finest in a most attrac- 

tive variety. They are ready for your selection ct 
prices that are agreeably surprising. 

Diamond Flexible Bracelels 
Platinum and Diamond Ribbon Bracelet Watches 



















Large Varicly of While and Green Gold Watches al Prices iv Suil | 
Complete Assorimentt of Diamond Jewelry 
STURMER’S ; 
502 K 
Diamond: Jewelry Silverwere 








JEWELS FEATURED AS THE “GIFT OF A 
LIFETIME” 


book is one advising recipients to “loan your 
catalogue—it will be a real help to a friend 
who has a gift problem.” 

A page illustrating inexpensive gifts is 
also shown. The prices range from $1.25 
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“Gifts That Are Different” 


Creating Universal Admiration 


Good jewelry is in itself a distinctive gift--- 
and Schlampp’s jewelry is even more so, 
because It represents many novel wares and 
fashionings .not shown elsewhere in the 
city—the essence of good taste and style. 








~~ . 
Wrist 
Watches 
Men’s , 
Watches Full of lite and sparkle, 


Schlampp's diamonds 
are a revelation to fan- 
ciers of fine gems 

Prices are moderate for 




























SUGGESTS THOUGHT AND ENTERPRISE 
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up to about $6. It has been found profitable 
to conduct a stationery department to ad- 
vertise which it issues what is entitled “The 
Bride’s Book,” a little guide to wedding 
etiquette. The “U. S. A. gifts” comprise 
tokens for friends in the United States. 
Delivery of this merchandise is not made 
in Canada but the advertisers announce that 
special arrangements are made to insure that 
the gifts will arrive with the giver’s card 
exactly as if mailed by the purchaser. 
Another department which builds up con- 
siderable prestige for the concern during the 
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kind of apparel with which the jewelry may 
be effectively worn. Other illustrated 
booklets by the same firm were printed in 
French to meet the approval of a large part 
of their Canadian patronage. 


Current Advertising 


Excellent results were secured by Webb 
C. Ball Co., Cleveland, O., from two folders 
distributed under the titles respectively, 
“Selected Gifts of Jewelry,” and “Selected 
Gifts of Watches.” The folders were printed 
in black, red and blue and measured 5% by 
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A yeni ae git distinctive and at- 
tractive need not cost too much, 
Here are thirty-one excellent gifts 
not one of which is priced at more 
than $6.00, Yet every article shown 
is very pleasing in appearance, 
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Although the prices throughout are 
very low, the quality is in every case 
irreproachable, Each and every arti 
cle is fully up to our standard and is 
covered by our standing guarantee of 
satisfaction. 

































WELL CHOSEN, DISTINCTIVE, INEXPENSIVE GIFTS ADVERTISED BY BIRKS 


holiday season is devoted to Christmas 
greeting cards and a special folder illustrat- 
ing these was distributed. The folder was 
printed in black, green and red. The cards 
with their decorations, showed up very at- 
tractively in the folder with the little touch 
of color in the holiday ornamentation. In 
the same folder was illustrated in natural 
color, butterfly jewelry consisting of real 
butterfly wings set under crystal. 

Much wisdom is shown in the advertising 
of jewelry by the Birks concern which 
suggests in many instances the particular 


85% inches. The text was illustrated by 
beautiful half-tones. On the back cover of 
one of the folders were printed a list of 
suggestions which included gifts from $4.50 
up to $160. The selections included useful 
jewelry for men and women. 

Women will certainly be particularly im- 
pressed by the advertisement of the A. D. 
Norton Co., Johnstown, N. Y., featuring 
pearls in their advertisement of 934 inches, 
triple column. 

The Alamo Jewelry Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., in an advertisement of six inches, 
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Jewelry Ginna . Silverware Cases 


Trays Window Displays 


S. BORGZINNER CO. 


351-359 S. Jefferson Street ORANGE, N. J. 


formerly, 82-84 Nassau St., New York 

















Announcement 











LET US SOLVE YOUR 


Advertising Art Jewelry Finding Co. 


PROBLEMS INC. 


PLANNING and placing 
effective copy. 


— Manufacturers of 
WRITING, designing, 


and printing attractive FINDINGS 
catalogs, folders, anni- 

versary books & other 
direct sales help. | for Rings, Scarf Pins, Bar Pins, 


AssISTING your sales | ant Calf Lied 
department. | 





Call for our representative also 
and talk it over | 


WALTON Advertising | Soft 18k White Gold and Solders to Match 
&° Printing Company 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON 


























22-28 Scott Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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Fraternity Pins 
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six columns wide, featured lasting jewelry 
gifts at low prices. Silver cigarette cases 
are advertised as low as $8.75. 

A very attractive illustration characterizes 
the advertisement of Sturmer’s, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Full page advertisements during the holi- 


From the Earliest 
Ages Pearls Have Been 
Women’s Favorite 
Jewels 


But, in the long ago, it was only the very favored few 
who could afford to possess them. Since then, with 
patient labor and the utmost skill the artists of the 
world have produced such beautiful replicas that now 
every well-dressed woman's wardrobe contains at 
least one string of pearls. Glowing pink and shimmer- 
ing cream, they add.the last fastidious touch to many a 
costume, We have the length and style you have been 
wanting at just the price you wanted to pay, 


A. D. Norton Co. 


The Hall Mark Store 





IMITATION PEARLS ALLURINGLY ADVERTISED 


day season were not quite as conspicuous 
as they might have been but those who did 
use space generously have nothing to regret. 
Among these full page advertisers is the 
Plumb Jewelry Store, Des Moines, Ia. The 
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ticipating our stock requirements a 
year in advance. As merchants we do 
not increase the price after diamonds 
are placed in stock but give customers 
the advantage of rising markets. 
“Diamond values have never wavered, 
even during money stringencies and 
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LAYOUT OF TWO PAGES FROM BIRKS 








HEIRLOOM EDITION” 


343 


It was offered at $2. 
On one of the inside pages a perpetual mis- 
sion calendar is offered at 50 cents. The 
jeweler may advertise whatever he wishes 
in this form selecting the specialty to meet 
the needs of his community. This folder 
was used by Brock & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


creamer and sugar. 
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OF THEIR YEAR BOOK, FEATURING 


“THE GIFT SHOP THAT GREW UP WITH CANADA” 


financial panics. In addition to the 
pleasure of owning and wearing gem 
stones, they carry with them the satis- 
faction of a safe and profitable invest- 
ment as well. Plumbs deal only in 
quality diamonds. Our customers can- 
not make an unfortunate selection be- 
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(Specie? No. 21) 


A Unique 
and Inexpensive 
Gift 


Suggestion 





For Either Lady or 


Gentleman 


PERPETUAL MISSION | my yo" gl 50 CENTS 
ind Z Conta Extra for Postage) 

This is one of the most popular inexpensive gift suggestions we have ever been able 
to offer. It is a gift w! every day in the year, and year after year. serves ase 
pleasant and welcome pe of the memory of the thoughtful giver —a gift which 
1s entirely impersonal and into which cost does not enter ass factor for appreciation. 
The illustration iss careful reproduction of the calendar itself and will give 
you a better ides of the actual article than our word ription could ep 
It is about 534 im. high. (illustration about 14 actual size). It is well made of 

wood and copper. strong and serviceable—appropriate in design for desk or mantel. 
The price. “50 ects.” is so close that it does not leave us sufficient margin for 
postage—so. im ordering. kindly inclose*7 cts. to cover cost tof mailing—and 

= ol ~(Mission Calendar—Special No. 21). 


BROCK @& FEAGANS 
Ltn 
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AN IDEA FOR ADVERTISING A 


introduction is well calculated to inspire 
confidence. The advertiser, referring to 
diamond values, says: 


“The demand for diamonds of finest 


quality is constantly increasing. All 
quotations from London indicate a 
steadily advancing market. It is there- 


fore with special satisfaction that we 
are able to offer customers Gem stones 
at prices they would have paid 12 
months ago, due to our policy of an- 


wg LOS ANGELES 
SPECIALTY BY MAIL 


cause w: do not carry in our stocks 
inferior or commercial grades of stones. 
Our diamond patrons include thou- 
sands of the prominent and successful 
people of Iowa who have made pur- 
chases at this establishment for three 
generations.” 
x * & 


A little idea for advertising a special is 
On the front cover was 
glass 


shown just above. 


advertised a sterling silver deposit 


The same concern distributed, some time 
ago, a beautiful booklet 734 by 10% inches, 
made up of an excellent grade of India 
tone paper printed in black and photographic 
brown. The booklet was issued on the com- 
pletion of the new building, which has 
already been illustrated in THe JEWELERS’ 
CircuLar. Under the caption “Where the 
Art of the Jeweler and the Craft of the 
Watchmaker Unite,” the following text ap- 
peared: 





Where the 
ART OF THE JEWELER 
and the 
Craft of the Watchmaker Unite 


AS you pause in our watch depart- 
ment, ask to see a small pendant 
watch. Hold it in your hand. Then, 
in retrospect, go back decades, cen- 
turies—yes—ages, reviewing man’s con- 
stantly increasing skill in timekeeping. 
The sun-dial—the hour-glass—the great 
cumbersome clocks of the Middle 
Ages—the heavy massive watches of 
our grandfather’s day—contrast them 
with the delicate, jeweled bit of 
mechanism you hold in your hand. 
The contrast is striking—a vivid re- 
minder of the marvelous degree of per- 
fection attained by those who produce 
3rock and Company watches. Each 
movement bears a manufacturer’s name 
of world wide eminence—while many, 
particularly among the ladies’ watches, 
show the finest artistry in the setting 
of precious stones. 











Equally impressive copy was used describ- 
ing gold jewelry for men and women, sil- 
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SEEDPEARL JEWELRY 


Ropes, Earrings and Barpins 
Repairing and Altering Our Specialty. 








Real Stone 
Necklaces 
Chinese Jade, Amethyst, 
Topaz, Crystal, Amber, Lapis, 


Coral, Amazonite, and Chin- 
ese Carved Ivory. 


Oriental Jewelry 


Earrings, Sautoirs, Tassels, 


etc. 


Over 2,000 pairs of Earrings to 
select from. 








12 John Street 





Asiatic Art Jewelry Company 


Manufacturers and Importers 


New York City 
Ask for Memo. Package. 





On Hand 


Oval 6% Ligne and 
Rectangular 6% Ligne 
15 Jewel Movements 


(or) Complete in 
14K, 18K or 20K Cases 


We Sell Jobbing Trade Only 





P. S. Just Received 5% and 6 
Ligne, 17 Jeweled high-grade 
movements. 


Moise Hirsch, Inc. 


Importers of Watches 
6 Maiden Lane New York 


























WATCH CASES 


THAT STAND THE TEST 


14 Karat White Gold Filled 25 Year 
2 Piece Cases 
Dealers prefer ACME CASES because of the 


high standard of quality and workmanship con- 
sistently maintained. 





8% ligne, Tonneau 











The name ACME on a watch case is your guar- 
antee that no better watch case can be had. They 
are the ACME of PERFECTION. 


Made in 10% ligne tonneau, octagon, cushion; 
6% rectangular; 8% tonneau. 


ACME WATCH CASE CO. 


178 Centre St. New York 














KORREKTO 


The watch you can depend upon 





















































We specialize in 


All Platinum, 
Platinum Top, 
Platinum Trim, 


Ladies’ Wrist Watches 


Rectangulars, Ovals 
1014, 934, 834, 734 and 5% Ligne always in stock 
20 Kt., 18 Kt. Belais and 14 Kt. 
also 25-year filled white gold and 20-year filled 
yellow gold 


Write us for your needs 


Korrekto Watch Co. 


37 Maiden Lane, New York 
Telephone John 6122 
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yerware and a great variety of other rich 
gifts including stationery. 

“Gifts That Are Different”. made an at- 
tractive caption for the advertisement used 
during the holiday season by Schlampp’s, 
Des Moines, Ia., in a space of 14 inches, 
four columns wide. 

S. Joseph & Sons, of the same city, used 
a striking advertisement in a space of 
1434 inches, six columns wide. An assort- 
ment of gifts for men and women is adver- 
tised. In the introduction the advertiser 
wisely says, “To the many who know us 
best, this institution has become a counsellor 
and a guide occupying a position of trust 
obtained through years of service and fair 


dealing.” 
* * * 


A. B. and J. H. Laird, jewelers and op- 
tometrists of Kansas City, Mo., have an 
original way of drawing new trade, and 
tying the old customers to the store. 
Monthly editions of Laird’s News Ledger 
are sent to a mailing list of 2,000 persons. 
The Ledger is published by the brothers, 
with some outside assistance. Its contents 
are principally news notes of the folks who 
come in to see the Laird brothers and make 
purchases. In the little four-page house 
organ, the good fellowship and neighborly 
spirit of the country newspaper prevails. 
This is what the jewelers are aiming for in 
the publication. They are trying to, and 
are succeeding in, making the Laird cus- 
tomers feel that the owners of this jewelry 
store are anxious to do more than make 
a profit from its customers. The store is a 
personal friend of each of the persons who 
have helped it by its patronage. Every 
customer who is put into personal contact 
with the firm by Lairds’ News Ledger be- 
comes not only a return customer, but a 
Laird booster. 

What caused the publication of the first 
issue of the Ledger was inauguration of an 
educational contest. In a circular, the 
Laird brothers felt they could only put 
bare facts, but in a paper of this kind, human 
interest could be incorporated with added 
results, 

To the person finding the largest number 
of typographical errors in certain issues of 
the paper the store offered a $100 diamond 
ring. To the person finding the second 
largest number of typographical errors, a 
set of plateware valued at $36 was offered. 
To every person participating in the con- 
test, and who was not awarded either of 
the prizes, was offered the selection of any 
article carried in stock and valued at $1.00. 

The cost of printing and mailing the 
house organ, is $50 an issue. 

* * * 


A ten-cent advertising display has been 
suggested to retail jewelers. The sugges- 
tion was this: “Buy two copies of a well- 
known national weekly. Page numbers were 
given of manufacturing jewelers’ advertise- 
ments which had cost at least $75,000. All 
that a live merchant had to do was tear out 
these pages and paste them as a border 
around his show windows. In the window, 
these advertised goods or similar goods 
could be displayed to advantage. People 
had already read the ads and were ac- 
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quainted. with them, for the greater part. 
The manufacturers had done the pioneer 
work at great expense. All that a retailer 
had to do was take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded him, The display was 
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will help him. As has often been said in 
these columns, a gift of jewelry is much 
more appreciated than a box of candy, but 
if the giver still wishes to give the candy he 
can do so and place in the box a little 

















It Means Much to Select the Gift at 
Iowa’s Recognized Leading Jewelers 





Pearls and Other 
Fancy Gem Necklaces . 


Real stone beads, and artificial gems of excep. 
tional quality comprise our large showing of fine Value. 
. neck pieces. Gifts for as little as $10 and up- 
— to several hundred may be selected from 
these. 


“ ” Wes y y 
Debutante” Wrist Watch Ty institution has become a counsellor 


Exclusively at Joseph’s 


The unusual buying facilities enjoyed by this 
house enables us to quote this exceptional, small 
size, solid white gold wrist watch, with rai 
gold letter dials at $30. Many others to $100 
and up. 


dealing. 


Little Finger Rings of 


The many attractively designed rings to grace 
the little fingers, make gifts of rare appeal to 
feminine taste. Novelty cut stones in exclusive 
mountings at prices ranging upwards from 12.50, 








Diamond Set Jewelry, 
Rings, Bar Pins, Watches 


pid exclusive designa in platinum and 
whit gold are included in Joseph's dis- 


Josephs 


I T IS AN added compliment to the recipi- [ 
ent of the gift, if the Christmas token, 
comes in a box marked “Josephs” —a name 
which has designated true worth jewelry 
for over a half century. 

| 


4 I’ IS wisdom on the part of the giver to 
make the selection from Joseph's large 


stocks of fine jewelry, which never tender 
. goods of questionable merit or unsound 


O THE many who know us best, this | 


and a guide—occupying a position of trust 
attained thru years of service and fair 


OU can wisely leave your gift prob- 
Onyx, Cameo, Amethyst, Ete. Y lems to Josephs, with the assurance of 
securing the most in value for the outlay— 
and kowing, too, that the gift will receive | 
merited appreciation. 


S.JOSEPH & SONS 








| A Watch for the Man, 

A Gift for a Life Time 
The unusually smart style in men's watches 
emphasize the excellence of this form af gift, 


All of Joseph's watches are fully guaranteed. 
assuring complete watch satisfaction, 


Personal Jewelry for Men— 
Scarf Pins, Cuff Links, Etc. 
Phe men’s jewelry exhibited here ix of th kind 


that is pee cul ped altractive to the marenline 
(aste—mane simple designs 






— ” 
gold and plating m ri! ating gifts in a wide 
range of prices. 


Buttons for Fraternal Men 





| Emblem Charms, Pins and 


An emblem watch charm, diamond set or net, 
‘“" is a wise choice and certain to be apprecieted— 

alezo many neat butions and pins for ine coat 
lapel. Many unyasual designs « " 


Smokers’ Articles, Cigaretia 
Cases, Humidors, Ete. 


From our displiys of smokers’ articles 


dave of tine diamond jewelry. Purchasers many a fine gift suggests itself. Cigar 
ar . assured of a br gene onda of rare —_ cutters and leather cases, cigarette cases 
an pose gs of most expert crafteman- and holders, humiders and ash service 
ship. 400 -402-WaALNUT STREET Any man appreciates these. 


JEWELRY REQUISITES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


certain to be new and attractive, and there- 
fore a business builder, 


Valentine’s Day an Occasion for Profitable 
Advertising 

V ALENTINE'S DAY offers the jeweler 

numerous opportunities to do _ live, 


suggestive advertising. Here is where his 
ability as a selector of inexpensive gifts 


trinket which will increase the appreciation 
a hundred fo!d. Suitable Valentine gifts 
which might be advertised for the girl are 
rings, including fancy rings and signet rings 
and even a diamond engagement ring for 
there is no occasion on which the giving 
of the engagement ring is more appropriate 
than this day when lovers pledge their 
troth. Then there are brooches, bar pins, 
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LASTING JEWELRY GIFTS AT LOW PRICES 












































| Big Cash Purchase That Enables Us to Offer the Public Big Bargains 
1 Hand Painted 18-Piece 
French Ivory Manicure Sets 
ee a ~ Mirror ZA PB noe tea , 
"$6 75 White Gold Diamond $3.45 
p - Bracelet Solitaire Sterling Silver 
| ocKe Watch Ri 
| Watches With ho il In Sol 9 cas intings, Belt Buckles New Model 
| ‘Tile, Motel. Posey Disle Half Price Sele— ee elt Price Sele— —— Cigarette 
| $15.00 $10.00 $17.50 $1.25 Cases 
| ——— -- Sterling Silver, several de- 
Pear! Nec 
ven | ALAMO JEWELRY CO. | =~ 
Half Pree Sele 
| OPPOSITE THE ALAMO 
$7.50 315 ALAMO PLAZA Prompt Attention to Mail Orders $8.75 
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FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEX. PRICES SEEM PRETTY LOW 
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J udging Cases | 25-Ye, White Gold Fille 
n their Merits! 


o. n the trade has been doing with Emerson Watch 
Cases. The verdict, rendered after years of constant use, is: 
Perfection in Design and Workmanship 
Quality Unexcelled 


In Short, cases of character and distinction, backed by a repu- 

table concern whose success has been won solely on the merits 7 
of its products. Justice to Yourself demands a fair trial of Seven jewel lever 
Emerson Watch Cases. Fifteen jewel lever 


Endorsed by leading Importers and Wholesalers Solid 14 Karat White Gold 


2 PIECE CASES—14 K., 25 year, White, Green and 
with Ribbon and Box 








= © ee om 93 © Ss OO 


EMERSON 
CASE 


oo gold filled. Tonneau and Square Octagon 17 Jewel with cut balance and 


3 PIECE CASES—9%, ligne and 10% ligne in Round, Brequet hairspring 
Octagon and Cushion, also Octagon and Cushion tops. 18 Karat 


EMERSON WATCH CASE CO., Inc. Net 60 Days or 5% Off nia Cash 


Through your Jobber Factory 


aorta, (sem) “mie. | LEON HIRSCH, Inc. 


Send 
New York for Selections 37-39 Maiden Lane New York City 
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Our Number 260 Tea Set 


Highly Polished, Hand Engraved 


ZZ 


Guaranteed Advertising 


NO. W. RUTH & SONS’ advertising through- 

out their 100th Anniversary Year was planned 
and written by me. ‘They say: “Complete 
service you have rendered was an unusual demon- 
stration that your Service is genuine personal 
work and adapted to the special needs and plans 
of individual clients.” I guarantee my Service 
to increase your business or to refund your 
money. 


Norman R. Williams 


Jewelry and Optical Advertising 
1434 Marshall Field Annex Bldg., Chicago 
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The J. Rogers Hilver Co, 


Manufacturers of Popular Priced and 
Medium Grade of Silver-plated 


Hollowware 
Selling to the Jobbing Trade Only 


Factory and Salesroom 


13-15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Apex Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc. 


42 Walnut St., Newark, N. J. 
MAKERS OF 
Ladies’ Fancy 20K. White and 14K. Green 
Gold Stone Rings and Diamond Mountings. 
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amethyst jewelry, pearl beads and necklets, 
o@ the man, a piece of lodge jewelry 
or a little personal accessory such as a silver 
or gold belt buckle, a fountain pen, a knife, 
a fob, a pencil, a combination cigar cutter 
and pocket knife or a little oblong locket 
with a ring for attachment to the chain to 
contain his best girl’s picture, would be 
appropriate. : 
Make a special Valentine window dis- 
play. Make Cupid’s red heart conspicuous. 
A red heart could be formed of wood or 
cardboard and covered with silk, satin, 
velvet, plush or even of cheaper material. 
This might suitably be used as a means of 
displaying Valentine jewelry. Let the heart 
be pierced by Cupid’s arrow. Suitable 
slogans which might accompany the dis- 
play or be used in the advertising follow: 


“On Valentine’s Day Remember 
your Best Girl.” 

“Dainty Little Valentine Gifts for 
Dainty Little Misses.” 

“Inexpensive Gifts for Valentine's 








ay. 

“On Valentine’s Day Give an 
Appreciated Gift—a Piece of Jewel- 
ry. 

True Lovers Remember Each 
Other on Valentine’s Day.” 

“Suggestions for Valentine Gifts’ 
(insert here inexpensive trinkets such 
as gold pencils, fountain pens, 
brooches, earrings, fancy rings, lock- 
ets, chains, necklaces, etc.). 

“On Valentine's Day — Remem- 
ber your Sweetheart. See our win- 
dow.” 

For the love that lasts 
Give a gift that lasts. 


Plenty of Human Interest in This Jeweler’s 
Advertising 

Mack A. Hurlbut, Fort Dodge, Ia., is 
sending out this year to patrons, neat little 
leather covered memorandum books bearing 
his name and the usual amount of en- 
cyclopedic information and memorandum 
pages. On the inside last cover page of the 
book is the following little heart-to-heart 
talk printed under the caption “Skill and 
Thoroughness” : 


“IT have always insisted on first class 
work in my manufacturing and repair- 
ing departments. * * * * I have 
always looked on these departments as 
an opportunity for real service to the 
community as well as a good business 
builder. My start in business was 
founded on my skill as a watchmaker 
and engraver so to me it is a vital 
and cherished department and receives 
my constant and personal attention to 
maintain the high standard of output. 
Only men of highest character and 
skill are employed, each expert in his 
line. I cannot afford to risk your 
simpiest job to the hands of an appren- 
tice. All work estimated and time of 

promised when the work 
All work delivered as prompt- 


delivery 
is left, 
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ly and at as low a price as is consistent 
with thoroughness.” 


Mr. Hurlbut has been 35 years in the 
jewelry business in his town and does con- 
siderable newspaper advertising such as al- 
ready mentioned, circular letters, etc. A 
typical Hurlbut letter sent out as a New 
Year’s greeting to patrons with the above 
mentioned book was this: 


My Dear Sir: 


In this day of frenzied retailing, 
and hysterical advertising, when the 
jazz spirit seems to control the 
merchant, and the customer is coy 
and shy about spending his money, I 
am particularly anxious that this little 
book, which I have used for so many 
years, is not cheapened by being 
accepted as a part of this frenzied, 
hysterical, and jazzed chaos, which 
ordinarily clutters the mail of a busy 
man, in the disguise of advertising. 

While, truly, it is an element of my 
advertising plan, yet I wish you to 
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Retail Jewelry Advertising in 
Minneapolis 


HERE is the lineage carried by the retail 

jewelers of Minneapolis, Minn., for the 
first five months of last year; also the 
amount carried for the corresponding period 
of 1921. 

W. F. Johns, advertising manager, Min- 
neapolis Journal, prepared this statement 
showing the retail jewelry advertising car- 
ried in his paper and the Minneapolis Trib- 
une during the first five months of 1920, 1921 
and 1922 (total lineage). 

There is also given the lineage carried by 
the principal jewelry stores of this city, in- 
dividually, for the same period of 1920, 1921 
and 1922. 


“The Plan’s the Thing” 


“Helzberg Bros., retailers of Kansas City, 
Kans., have a big vision of the value in 
retailing, of forehanded and complete prepa- 
rations for advertising,” says the Kansas 
City correspondent ‘of THe JEweters’ Cir- 














JEWELRY ADVERTISING THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF YEARS 1922, 1921, 1920 
1 


Month 
January 


FODFUGEY: «ois.cies oc cep ewesn' EER os een 


wT urE re rTeTeCEL Crete Cer Cee eae 


922 1921 1920 
J T J T J T 
6,840 11,907 10,893 5,448 7,418 
9,543 5,743 7,729 5,875 9,045 
9,871 8,880 9,437 7,431 12,385 
14,301 12,681 14,350 9,160 13,449 
14,556 17,069 15,167 12,293 15,609 


-55,714 55,111 


56,280 57,576 40,207 57,906 


ADVERTISING FIRST FIVE MONTHS: OF 1922 BY PRINCIPAL JEWELRY SHOPS 


IN 5 ngs scsi nals bee elo widwlore ddan 


RO ES eee ret rere ey rrr. 
CE gaat) Ameren Tews...) 5:65.50 coc vneasiense 


(Credit) Gittelson 


CCR) lem TRON is cre Wohi capsids Kesemonewes 


1922 1921 1920 
J T J e.g T 
5,956 5,415 6,246 6,655 5,882 
16,559 15,400 8,095 5,842 5,256 
2,510 2,444 2,104 
3,959 2,806 
5,531 4,349 
466 
6,681 
4,256 


3,529 
2,996 
3,980 
5,861 
4,436 


3,515 
3,680 
3,148 
4,790 
6,252 


4,673 
2,184 





know, that there is a reason why you 
are on the select and hand picked list, 
to which these letters are addressed. 

If you happen to be a _ customer, 
accept it as a mark of appreciation of 
your patronage, if not, may the quality 
of the book and the usefulness of its 
contents, typify to you, Quality and 
Service, two fundamental principles on 
which this business is conducted. 

However your being a customer or 
not, has nothing to do with my selec- 
tion of your name for my list. The 
real reason is deeper than a mere 
matter of barter and trade, it is a 
personal tribute to you for some service 
you have rendered the community, by 
which I have benefited, even though 
indirectly, and even though I may 
know you only by reputation. 

Your honesty of purpose in business, 
profession, farming or as an employe 
makes for good citizenship, and good 
citizenship, benefits every individual in 
the community, which includes myself 
and family, and that’s why I put you 
on my list. 

With Peace of Mind and Content- 
ment abiding, may all the year of 1923 
find you “Captain of your Soul.” 

Sincerely, 
Mack A. Hur_But. 


CULAR. “When they plan the year’s work, 
they figure as much on the advertising as 
they do on the merchandise. They go east 
to buy merchandise, and they go east to 
buy advertising, also. To be sure, they do 
not buy all their merchandise in the east, any 
more than they buy all their advertising 
there—but they consider that there is as 
much need for keeping in touch with eastern 
offerings in advertising, as for keeping in 
touch with eastern offerings of merchandise. 

“B. C. Helzberg, of this firm, is now in 
the east; and with him is an adviser on the 
subject of advertising, a representative of the 
daily newspaper of Kansas City, Kans. Mr. 
Helzberg is paying the expenses of this ad- 
vertising advisor, exactly as he would pay 
the expenses of an expert buyer of jewelry, 
should he need assistance in merchandise se- 
lection. The two men will study the latest 
offerings in advertising material and service, 
they will look about them and gather ideas, 
and buy ‘advertising merchandise,’ just as 
Mr. Helzberg himself will buy ‘jewelry 
merchandise.’ 

“This combined advertising-merchandising 
buying trip surely offers a fruitful hint to 
retail jewelers on advertising programs. In 
99 cases out of a hundred, an advertiser, 
whatever his line, plans advertising almost 
from day to day—certainly at no greater 
distance than month to month, or season to 
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" Koblbusch Special “A” Diamond Balance 


Rides Kohlbusch, Sr. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Balances and Weights of Precision 


ESTABLISHED 1859 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Office: 41 Union Square West Factory: 149 New York Ave. 
NEW YORK JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Winnette Seed Pearl Co. 


Specializing in 


Seed Pearl Jewelry 


Restringing, Repairing and 
Remodeling at Shortest 
Notice 


Ropes, Sautoirs, Collars and Mesh Work 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


W. POMBRIEN 
New York City 


Phone, Cortland 830 


71-73 Nassau Street 


























The Mason-Lenzen Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Sample Cases and Trays 


Toiletware and Silverware 
Cases 


Either Silk or Moreen Covered 


Trays for Buckles, Knives, Lockets, Novelties 
and Doreens. Mesh Bag and Chain Rolls. 
Flannel or Chamoilean Bags for Buckles, 
Knives, Lockets, Cigarette Cases and Flasks. 
Puffs. Pads for displaying all kinds of 
jewelry. Also cases for pearl beads. 

We solicit a trial order knowing same will be 

followed by repeat orders. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


The Human Ring 


Babies cry for them; youth romances over them; 
brides adore them; old age sighs and agrees that 
baby, youth and bride was made just a bit 
happier by a well-chosen, substantially built M. 
A. ring. The soul of the ring maker is in them! 


M. ALEXANDER 


Rings Around Them All 
50 Columbia St., Newark, N. J. 














SPIRO Ring Watch Case 


Wrist ‘Watch 


Cases 


of every description 


Samples sent on request 


TRADE & MAKK 


SPIRO WATCH CASE CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Gold and Platinum Cases 
79 Nassau St. New York 
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season. Helzberg Bros. have built business 
substantially the past year or so, through 
extensive and aggressive advertising; and 
they know that good advertising will ‘de- 
fiver the goods.’ They know it so thor- 
oughly that they realize the possible exist- 
ence of ideas and material which they have 
not yet run across—and they are studying, 
and looking, for new and better methods of 
exploiting their goods and service. ; 

“Ryery retailer doubtless could greatly in- 
crease his volume, if he gave even a small 
additional amount of time and thought to 
planning his advertising weeks in advance. 
There are scores of good suggestions on 
advertising, that come to every retailer every 
week—the columns of this magazine con- 
tain such suggestions. But they can’t be 
yseful to the retailer unless he sits down 
and thinks about them, unless he makes the 
effort to see how they may be applied to his 
business. 

“This is going to be a good year—a year 
in which aggressive merchandising will yield 
large results. And it is the sort of a year, 
therefore, when the retailer can best afford 
to spend money and thought on advertising. 
This is the year when he can make the 
experiment, if he chooses to call it an ex- 
periment, of using four-inch doubles three 
times a week, or three-inch singles every 
day, or some such schedule that he may 
have had in mind for years. This is the 
period when he is most certain to get good 
results, and therefore when, if his ideas are 
good, they will be verified. And it is the 
year of years when evéry retailer ought to 
be keeping his eyes open, ready to accept 
and use the valuable advertising helps that 
he can find with a little effort.” 





Make It Known! 





When the cave man started drawing 
On his little bits of bone, ' 
He was telling someone something, 
He was making something known. 
And it’s rather more than likely 
He was trying to arrange 
To dispose of, say, a stone axe 
And get something in exchange. 


When the next man started writing 
On his little bits of clay 

He was dishing up the story 
In a different kind of way. 

And it’s rather more than likely 
He was trying to describe 

The advantages of dealing 
With a member of his tribe. 


They were element’ry people 
With an element’ry plan, 
But they laid a good foundation 
For the modern business man, 
And it’s rather more than likely, 
If you try the self-same way, 
You'll be selling out to-morrow 
What you advertise to-day.—Attleboro Sun. 








The A. Ellman Co., Dayton, O., has pur- 
chased the jewelry store operated by Jacob 
A. Brasley, 37 W. 5th St., Dayton. Ac- 
cording to Abraham Ellman the 5th St. store 
will be occupied by Feb. 1. The company 
will continue to operate its Arcade store and 
Plans are being completed to lengthen their 

¢ on the side. With the purchase of the 


St. store they also purchased the lease 
™ the property for the next 10 years. 
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Advertising to Speed Up 
Your Turnover 











Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 4 














[\ spite of all that has been said and writ- 

ten in explanation of turnover, there are 
still many jewelers who have given the 
matter no real thought, who do not just 
understand what it is all about. 

Only the other day I heard a jeweler 
estimating his turnover, getting the number 
of times he turned his stock by dividing 





Are You Proud of Your 
W atch? 


When a man owns a handsome auto- 
mobile or a fine watch he feels a pride 
in the ownership. He likes people to 
see that particular piece of property. 
He gets as much satisfaction from its 
being seen as he gets from its use. 

And another point, it does a man 
credit to be seen carrying a handsome 
timepiece. We set a man down as suc- 
cessful, prosperous, substantial, when 
we see him look at a watch we know 
cost him a hundred dollars. 

Of course we all realize that a cheap 
watch may keep time satisfactorily, but 
just the same, we take notice of the 
man with the handsome watch and a 
certain feeling of increased respect de- 
velops for him in our minds. 

Why not make this the occasion of 
securing the handsome watch you have 
for some time felt you would like to 
carry? We are in a position to show 
you some very fine movements 
right now, priced exceptionally attrac- 
tive. We arrange good terms of sale, 
too. 

You will enjoy looking at our stock, 
whether you want to buy or not. We 
will enjoy showing you the watches 
whether you think of buying or not. 
Yeu can look without being urged. 











the year’s sales by his inventory figures. 
I said to him, “You can’t do that. Didn’t 
your old school teacher tell you you couldn’t 
add apples and oranges? And here you are 
trying to divide a set of sales figures by 
cost figures to get turnover. Both figures 
must be on the same basis. The best way 
is to take the cost of the goods sold during 
the year and divide it by your inventory, 
and to get the cost of the goods sold, take 
the total of your purchases and add any 
decrease in inventory, or subtract any in- 
crease.” 

Of course the jeweler saw the point right 
away. He just hadn’t thought about it. 
“It always seems to me this business of 
turnover is pretty complicated anyway,” 
said he. 

“Let me try to make it seem simpler,” I 
suggested. “This is the way I see it. You 





have, let us say, $5,000 invested in your 
business—it may be ten times that for all 
I know. Your gross profit includes your 
business expenses which you have to get 
anyway, and those expenses include your 
own salary which is pay for your work. 
You could get that salary working for 
somebody else without investing money or 
taking risk. For profit on your investment, 
that is payment for the use of your money 
and for the risks of putting it into the 
business, you must depend upon your net 
profit, the part of the gross profit that is 
over and above expenses. Suppose your 
expenses are 30 per cent of your sales figure 
and your sales are $50,000 a year. You 
have a total expense of $15,000. Well, your 
gross profit averages 33 per cent of your 
sales, or $16,500. Of that, $1,500 is net 
profit. What return on your investment of 
$5,000 is that $1,500? ‘Thirty per cent! 


‘ While getting only 3 per cent net on your 


sales, you are getting the same salary you 
would get in managing a business in which 
you had no investment, and you are getting 
30 per cent on your investment besides. 
Of course you can take the figures of your 
own business and apply the same reasoning 
and so find out what you are making.” 

“Those figures are all out of proportion 
to my business,” said the jeweler, “but I 
see what you mean.” 


“Well,” I continued, “I’ve said nothing 
about turnover. This is where the advantage 
of frequent turnover comes in. The faster 
you turn your stock, the oftener you get 
that little 3 per cent net profit, and the 
higher the annual percentage of return on 
your investment. If you could do $100,000 
in sales on that same investment of $5,000, 
even at only 2 per cent net above expenses, 
you would get $2,000, or 40 per cent on your 
investment instead of 30 per cent. Or if 
you could do that $50,000 with a stock of 
only $4,000, your 3 per cent net on sales, 
$1,500, would amount to 37% per cent on 
investment. So it is plain enough that 
turning the stock oftener means a higher 
rate of return on your investment.” 

The jeweler saw the point and he saw, 
too, that it was good business to use any 
available methods of stimulating sales with- 
out increasing stock in proportion to the 
sales increase. Advertising will help to 
move the goods and to keep them moving, 
and your net profit is going to be dependent 
upon keeping the goods going out the front 
door as fast as they come in the back. 

It is possible to have a big volume of 
sales but to have so large a stock invest- 
ment that the net profit on those sales does 
not pay the return it should on the invest. 
ment. Success is in pushing up sales while 
keeping down the stock. 

The question with the jeweler is how to 
keep up the turnover through the months 
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WATCH CRYSTALS 
*2.°4 GROSS 


We have just received a new shipment of watch 
glasses which we purchased much below the 
market and we offer all sizes while the lot lasts, 
Mi-concaves $2.50 a gross, Lentilles $5.00 a gross. 
These crystals are of nice clear glass properly 
and accurately numbered. We will only sell a 
limited amount at above prices, so order suffici- 
ently, as the lot will not last long at these prices. 
Orders must be for not less than ¥% doz. of a size. 
Smaller quantities Mi-concaves will cost 25c a 
doz., and Lentilles 50c a doz. Include enough 
for postage if you wish shipments by Parcel 
Post. We will return your remittance if your 
order is received too late. 


BECK BROTHERS 


Noll Building FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Wholesale Jewelers Supplies 
Watch Materials, Moseley Lathes, Tools, Etc. 





All These Rings Are Hand Pierced 


Our Own Original Designs Only. 


Made in 18K Belais’ and Platinum 
J B Hand Made Rings—Everywhere for Diamond-W ear 


JOHNSON BROS. 


100 W. 21st St., NEW YORK 





























LADIES’ 
ONYX RINGS 


A beautiful selection of black, green and sardonyx rings 
in 14K. Green and White Gold mountings. Cameo 
brooches in Green and White Gold mountings, selected 
cornelian heads. Full line of reconstructed stone 
rings for ladies. 


V. CACACE 


87 Nassau St. New York City 


Class Pins. Rings and Medals 


Football, Basketball and Baseball Charms 
Manufacturers to the Trade Only 


Send Design ' 


Sample or 


Creators 
of Our Own 


Designs 


Specification. 
We'll do the rest. 
Ls 


No. 779—14K. Gold. Black Onyx 
With White Gold Monogram 


S. KAPLAN 


EMBLEMATIC JEWELRY 


108 FULTON ST. Tel. 5179 Beekman . NEW YORK 

















Engravers and Carvers 


We Specialize in Carving 


WEDDING RINGS 
Jos. DeNatale & Bro. 


82-84 Nassau St. Phone: John 3116. New York City 




















The Superior Lapidary Co. 


62 West 45th Street, New York 


Phone Vanderbilt 6479 


A Lapidary Service to the Trade 





Cutters and Importers of Precious Stones 


Formerly with THE AMERICAN GEM AND PEARL CO. 


Emanuel Goldman Thos. F. Barrett Jos. A. Walter 





A NEW 
IDEA 


Send for 
Samples. 


28 School St. 
Boston, Mass. 


* Engraved Reproductions ¢ Actual Hand Work” 











The Protection Ring Guard 


Has No Points to Catch or Scratch 


EASY TO PUT ON 


Made in 14K Yellow and White 
Gold 


The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co. 


Pat. Feb. 20, 1917100 W. Zist St., Room 411, New Yor Pat. May 25, 19% 














THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
Price $1.00 
The Jewelers’ Circular, 11 John St., New York 
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when demand drops. 


Stock moves rapidly 
in December, less rapidly but satisfactorily 
at Easter time and in June. Weddings 








W hat Time Is It? 


How many times a day is that ques- 
tion asked in your home, particu- 
larly if you have children in school? 

Everyone needs to know the time 
and everyone wants to know it fre- 
quently. 

And in most homes the query about 
the time is followed by a wondering 
as to just how near right that clock 
is. 

In many families where there are 
several clocks, no one thinks of depend- 
ing upon any of them to be just right, 
and telephone central is asked even 
after looking at the clocks. 

Let us supply you with a family clock 
that keep the right time year in and 
year out. We will, if you like, place 
it for you in such a position that it 
will set level and firmly and we will 
guarantee it to be regulated to keep 
accurate time, not merely approximate 
time. 

You need not spend a large sum of 
money to get a clock that, properly 
cared for, will keep right along with 
our regulator month after month, and 
serve as a faithful guide to your 
domestic activities. 








speed up sales, as do certain other events, 
but how can the sales be increased at times 
when there is no unusual seasonal demand? 

Advertising will speed up sales because 








They Give One a Style 


There are certain finishing touches 
that give to a woman a dash of style 
that is acquired in no other way. 

Take earrings, for example. What 
other dress accessory can be used that 
will have the effect on stylish appear- 
ance that a pair of exquisite earrings 
will have? Earrings selected from our 
stock where there is such variety that 
any woman can find the designs best 
adapted to her personality are a very 
important factor in style. 

It is the same with beads, necklaces, 
rings, and with some other jewelry. 

Consider well each costume you wear 
and just what help to its style something 
new from our stock might be. Come 
in just for the pleasure of seeing what 
we have, and look over our lines with 
the thought in mind that you might 
happen to find something that would 
add fifty per cent to one of your house, 
Street or evening costumes. 

Sometimes the right thing costs very 
little money. Sometimes something 
high priced may seem most desirable. 
At all events we like to have you come 
and look and see what is new and 
attractive here. 


en 
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advertising can be made to create desire for 
goods. During the dullest periods in the 
jewelry business there are yet many people 
who have money to spend for jewelry and 
kindred lines’ and those people can be 
reached and influenced by advertising. 
This is a time when people can be urged 
by advertising to buy things for themselves. 
You can interest them in things they like 
and might want. The appeal may be dif- 
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Take clocks, for instance. There is not 
as much advertising done on clocks as there 
might be. More people would walk into 
the jewelers’ and invest in good, reliable, 
durable household timepieces if the jewelers 
spent more effort in asking them to do it. 
Read the advertisement “What Time Is It?” 

A letter written about like that and ac- 
companied by a folder listing some varieties 
of such clocks as you recommend, if mailed 


18 THE KANSAS CITY STAR, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1922. 
—— 
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PEARLS 


_ON THE WALNUT 

STREET FLOOR, 
The prestige which attaches itself to a Gift 
from Emery, Bird, Thayer Company makes it 
doubly acceptable to the recipient. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF DAINTY ILLUSTRATION AND ATTRACTIVE LAYOUT 


ferent from that of the holidays or from 
that of the wedding gift advertisement. 
‘(Create a desire for ownership. The accom- 
panying advertising copy exemplifies what I 
have in mind. 

That is not at all such an advertisement 
as you would use in December. It is the 
type you can use to help speed up sales and 
turnover now when the voluntary demand 
is below its holiday level. There is no 
doubt that people do really want a lot of 
things you have for sale and there is no 
doubt that many of those people can he in- 
fluenced to buy through good advertising. 


to a good list of well-to-do families, to the 
housewife in each case, will produce clock 
business. It cannot help but do so. It will 
set people thinking about buying something 
they already know they need and want. 

This stimulation of the home clock sales 
means speeding up the turnover on a line 
that turns all too slowly during a consider- 
able part of the year. 

In some lines of goods we talk about 
sales reaching a point of saturation, of 
getting our public so well sold up on those 
goods that there is no appreciable market 
for the line for some time to come. There 
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may be a point of saturation in some lines, 
but in others there is no such point. Take 
the necklace and beads and rings lines. Be- 
cause a woman has one or two or even a 
dozen of any or all of those items, that does 
not prevent her wanting another if she sees 
one that appeals to her. You can always 
sell beads, more beads and still more beads, 
just by keeping the stock varied and at- 
tractive and by making appropriate displays 
continuously. 

Advertising along such lines ought to be 
helped by simultaneous window displays of 
such goods as the advertising mentions. 
Perhaps you will have some folders or book- 
ilets from manufacturers which will show 
certain styles of the goods in halftone re- 
wroductions. These may well accompany 
the advertising when it goes out in the form 
-of letters. 

The novelty lines in the jewelry store, 
tthe lines of new jewelry of the types just 
mentioned, come and go in popularity. The 
mecklaces of today may not be in vogue 
next Christmas. It is important that these 
goods move off with the utmost rapidity. 
To buy only a few numbers means having 


a stock of little’ variety—not* much. to choose . 


from, the customers think. That in turn 
cuts down sales, because sales of such 
things are often made just because of the 
customer finding a design that happens to 
appeal. There ought to be, for good results 
in sales, a considerable variety. And that 
makes. it. harder to get fast turnover.‘ The 
more variety, the more sales, and the greater 
effort needed to turn the stock often enough 
‘to get a good net profit on the investment. 
“So there must be liberal advertising in order 
that the people shall be led to come and at 
least look over the line. Ordinarily the 
‘mark up on jewelry store goods is large 
-enough to permit of a satisfactory profit 
without any such turnover as a_ chain 
grocery store must develop. The chain 
grocery turns its stock once a week under 
favorable conditions. The jeweler cannot 
get into the once a week or into the once 
in two weeks’ class, but he can speed up his 
turnover a good deal if he will refrain from 
‘trying to economize too much on his adver- 
‘tising. 

More retail jewelry advertising is neces- 
sary if such stores are to get their share 
wf business. The jeweler looks at the ad- 
vertising of the other jewelers, the men he 
regards as competitors, and he sees that he 
perhaps is doing as much as they are, using 
as large space, sending out as many form 
letters, and he is satisfied. He forgets a 
form of competition that is likely to cut 
into his receipts as deeply as the competi- 
tion from other jewelry dealers. That is 
the competition of stores in other lines. 

In the average family purse there is about 
so much money that is available for non- 
essentials. That is the money, to a great 
extent, that you are after. Consider what 
a host of other dealers are after that same 
money; phonograph and record stores, 
sporting goods houses, oriental rug depart- 
ments, confectioners, booksellers, even 
‘estaurants—all these and many besides are 
vafter that same dollar you are after. They 
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Advertising a Store’s “One Hundredth 
Birthday Party” 











Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Norman Williams 








ANNIVERSARIES are notable events in 
the life of business concerns as well as 
in the lives of individuals, perhaps even 
more so. The store that reaches the age 


of ten years, 25 years or half a century is 
proud of its record, and as a rule makes spe- 
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: ee AND THE MEMBERS OF YOL RF AMILY 
ARE INVITED TO BE PRESENT AT 


The Centennial Anniversary 
Birthday Party 





Hundred Years i Business for 
he Virus of 


JNO. W. RUTH & SONS 


Jewelers and Optometriste 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 


n with the t Holiday Opening and displas 
A new & 


Thursday, December the Seventh 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Two 
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The Merchandise Displays 


A. H. RUTH WEAKLEY RUTH 
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ADVERTISEMENT ANNOUNCING JOHN W. RUTH 
& SONS ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY 


cial efforts to bring that fact before the 
public. 

But for an American retail establishment 
to celebrate a centennial anniversary is a 
rare thing. This unique distinction has 
come to the firm of Jno. W. Ruth & Sons, 
jewelers and optometrists, of Shelbyville, 
Tenn. This firm was established in 1822, 
one hundred years ago, by George Wash- 
ington Ruth, grandfather of the present pro- 


prietors, A. H. and Weakley Ruth. It is 
Tennessee’s oldest jewelry establishment, 
and one of the oldest, if not the oldest, re. 
tail jewelry store in America. This century 
of continuous business is a remarkable his. 
tory and made more so by the fact that 
the business has been conducted all this time 
by members of the one family. 

Throughout the entire year Ruth’s has 
been celebrating its centennial anniversary, 
The celebration was brought to a fitting 
climax on Dec. 7, with an event as unique 
in retail merchandising as the long life of 
this firm—a One Hundredth Anniversary 
“birthday party.” 

This was a real party—an event the social 
side of which was deliberately planned to 
surpass and overshadow the mercantile side, 
Instead of the day being given over toa 
special effort to interest the public in a busi- 
ness .way, it was. made a truly social event, 
wherein the proprietors and their force were 
hosts to the public in the same manner as 
they would have been hosts at a reception 
in their homes. 

The store was elaborately decorated with 
vases of roses and chrysanthemums on coune 
ters and floor cases: Vjnes and .autumn 
foliage was draped oyer; the wall cases. 
Potted ferns and plants were artistically ar- 
ranged throughout the store, and the deco- 
rative scheme completed with Christmas 
ornaments. 

In one of the show windows was a huge 
birthday cake lighted with one hundred flam- 
ing candles, About this cake was an artis- 
tically arranged display of platinum, gold 
and diamond jewelry. 

Throughout the day chamber music was 
furnished for the guests by Nashville musi- 
cians of fame throughout that section of 
Tennessee. In addition to the classic music 
provided by these artists, they also rendered 
many old-time pieces. 

From ten 0’clock in the morning until five 
o'clock in the afternoon refreshments were 
served to all guests—tea, cake and sand- 
wiches. Tea was poured by a bevy of 
young society ladies, costumed in gowns of 
their great grandmothers’ day. Among the 
young ladies was Miss Elizabeth Ruth, 
great granddaughter of George Washington 
Ruth. Two large, old-fashioned silver urns 
and large silver trays were used in serving. 
They were real heirlooms more than one 
hundred years old. The other appointments 
of the tea table were likewise heirlooms 
silver. 

A special display was made of heirlooms 
and relics of many years ago. Among these 
were solid silver tea spoons, tablespoons, 4 
sterling silver soup ladle, and a silver “bull’s- 
eye” watch made by George Washington 
Ruth by hand, and the steel stamps used 
by him in marking his silverware were 
also on display. A watch owned by James 
Deery, the first merchant of Shelbyville, who 
brought his stock of goods on pack horses 
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in 1811, was among the curios. Also a 
watch worn by William Gosling, superin- 
tendent of the first cotton factory in Middle 
Tennessee. A silver knee buckle worn by 
David Ruth, father of George Washington 
Ruth, who came from Scotland and fought 
in the battle of the Brandywine, was also 
among the curios. 

Instead of leaving cards the guests were 
requested to register their names and ad- 
dresses in a visitor’s register, and as each 
one did so, he or she was presented with 
a dial pin souvenir and a copy of the an- 
niversary booklet. Each lady received a 
carnation or a rose and each gentleman a 
pencil, 

The anniversary booklet was an excep- 
tional document in many ways, and a hand- 
some example of typography. It dealt with 
the social, political and business life in 
Bedford County, Tennessee, during the one 
hundred years from 1822 to 1922, contain- 
ing authentic data of wide general interest 
to citizens of that locality. 

George Washington Ruth, being one of 
the pioneer merchants of Shelbyville, and his 
family and descendants being leaders in the 
various activities of the community through- 
out the period, the details of family history 
brought out in the booklet hold general in- 
terest for all. 

The Ruth family is pre-eminently a family 
of jewelers. George Washington Ruth 
learned his trade as a watchmaker and sil- 
versmith by serving an apprenticeship in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Having finished 
his training there, he set out on foot to 
find a suitable location “in the West’ finally 
locating in Shelbyville, forming a partner- 
ship there in October, 1822, with D. Tur- 
rentine. This connection existed for ten 
years. The partnership then being dissolved 
by mutual agreement, Ruth continued in 
business for himself. The son, the late John 
W. Ruth, was taken into the business by 
his father, and at the latter’s death, assumed 
control and ownership of the business. His 
sons, A. H. and Weakley Ruth, followed 
their father’s footsteps, each serving an ap- 
prenticeship under his direction and even- 
tually becoming members of the firm. 

Not only was John W. Ruth a jeweler, 
but the three other sons of George Wash- 
ington Ruth, Charles Leonadis, Ambrose D. 
and Samuel M., were also jewelers. 

The firm of C. L. Ruth & Son, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was established by Charles L. 
Ruth. The “son” of this firm is W. Hard- 
wick Ruth, and with him now are asso- 
ciated his two sons, Emmet and Charles L. 

It is also notable that John James Camp- 
bell, a great grandson of George Washing- 
ton Ruth, is associated with his uncles, the 
present proprietors of John W. Ruth & Sons, 
learning the jewelry business. 

The birthday party was the culmination of 
the year’s publicity in connection with the 
Ruth’s anniversary celebration. Appreciat- 
ing that one hundred years’ continuous busi- 
ness is remarkable history, the Messrs. Ruth 
naturally desired to secure as much valuable 
publicity as possible from such an occasion. 
It was thought that there was enough of 
public interest in such a record to enable 
publicity to be carried throughout the year 
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instead of the usual short period of a few 
days or a few weeks. Such plans were laid 
to secure this publicity in a manner that 
would not tire the public, and would keep 
general interest alive and going for the 
grand finale at the opening of the Christmas 
season, 

Shelbyville has two weekly papers. So 
in the first issues for. the year 1922 Ruth’s 
store took large space, three columns the 
full length of the page in each paper. These 
advertisements tied the one hundredth an- 
niversary year, outlining briefly the history 
of the firm, and securing public interest, to 
the merchandising policies to be followed 
throughout the year. 

The merchandise plan was to offer special 
values in different lines of merchandise each 
month. And this plan was made known 
to the public in the initial advertisements. 

In the first issue of each paper each 
month large space was taken announcing the 
special bargains for that month and tying 
this merchandising event up in an interest- 
ing way with some feature of the store’s 
long history. In the other issues each 
month smaller advertisements were used, the 
space usually being six inches single column. 
These advertisements dealt with the specials 
and other merchandise. 

This plan was interesting to the people 
as evidenced by the reactions to the adver- 
tising in the sales of the specials and the 
turnover in other lines, and by the fact that 
throughout the year people generally seemed 
to take a personal pride in the fact that Shel- 
byville had the oldest. jewelry store, in Ten- 
nessee, and perhaps the oldest in America. 
They did not tire of the subject, and the 
throngs that came from far and near, 
crowding the store every hour of the birth- 
day party, proved that their interest was 
genuine. 

In addition to the newspaper advertis- 
ing, use was also made of direct advertis- 


ing. Several times during the year circu- | 


lars and letters were sent out to general and 
selected lists. 

The invitations to the birthday party were 
issued entirely through the newspapers in 
the form of a three column advertisement as 
reproduced herewith. 





Advertising to Speed Up Your 
Turnover 





(Continued from page 352) 








are competing with you for the extra money 
in the family purse, though you may never 
have thought of them at all as actual com- 
petitors. 

In allotting your advertising appropria- 
tion for the use of the year 1923, consider 
what advertising is being done by all these 
other stores that are after business. You 
should realize that it is necessary that your 
advertising make an appeal that shall com- 
pare favorably with that of these others. If 
the phonograph man overshadows your little 
advertisement with his big one, you lose 
out to him. The family gets a new phono- 
graph and you keep your wrist watches. 
Increase your advertising appropriation. 
Shove the percentage of money you use for 
publicity up to 4 per cent. of your receipts. 
You can be sure that results are going to 
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be in proportion to the money spent pro- 
vided it is spent intelligently, and there is 
no reason why you should not spend it in 
that way. 





A Los Angeles Jeweler’s Advertising 
Sign 





ERE is a picture showing how one 
jeweler, Mr. Slavick, Los ‘Angeles, ad- 
vertises in Southern California. The out- 


SLAVICKS 
W CONVENIENT CREDIT 





vie ' 
427 W.77 ST. 
L.A. 





“WEAR WHILE YOU PAY” SAYS THIS JEWELER’S 
ATTRACTIVE OUTDOOR SIGN 


door sign is by the main highway, near 
‘Burbank. When this orchard is in lovely 
bloom, it forms a picturesque setting for 
the diamond ring. M. H. A. 





Timely Advertising Arguments 





Our reputation your safeguard. Unless 
you know the merchant with whom you are 
dealing you have no assurance the diamonds 
you purchase are worth the price you pay 
for them. Slight variations in quality make 


’ such a great difference in their value. In 


buying diamonds: Diamonds come in many 
grades, with wide variations in color, bril- 
liancy and material—all of which greatly 
affect their value. Our long experience in 
handling precious stones and our reputation, 
are the best guarantees you can have for 
getting the maximum value for your money. 
Herman Kupper. 
** * 

“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” Love— 
but why have a faint heart when you “pop 
the question?” You needn’t have and won't 
have if you go armed with one of Tack’s 
engagement rings. You will read the truth 
of what we say in “her” radiant smile when 
you show her the beautiful gem. Don’t put 
off happiness. See Tack today. Perfect 
solitaires, $25 to $2,500. Jean R. Tack, 
Newark, N. J. 
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has come to have a definite meaning. It stands for the 
utmost in fair dealing, quality and service. It has likewise 
earned its reputation for value and satisfaction. 


So, taken together, to use V.IT.F. Watch-glasses, means 
100% satisfaction and service. 


More cannot be offered; more cannot be asked for. 


HAMMEL, RIGLANDER & CO. 


Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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The Horological Questionnaire 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 














Autnor’s Note—Realizing that there is a scarc- 

ity of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is writ- 
en at the request of the technical editor for the 
purpose of interesting the younger generation in 
the selection of watchmaking as an occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
sands pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
diminating the monotonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably been hon- 
red as the highest exponent of human mechanical 
ill, and delicate precision instruments of every 
description come within the scope of the watch- 
makers’ ability. It would be impossible to operate 
our vast industrial FA without the aid of 
ucurate timepieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements. However, the name, “watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
plied to one who repairs watches, and a com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
ile to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in ‘use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are “‘old 
suff’ to the competent workman, we trust that 
tt will be considered in the same spirit in which 
tt is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and im- 
vtting information to the beginner,—L. B. P. 





(Continued from Technical Issue of Jan, 3) 


Question.—Is it possible for the watch- 
maker to make a complete pivot polisher; 
me that may be used in making a first class 
balance staff, polishing train pivots, pinion 
mds and similar work ? 

Answer.—There is no good reason why 
the ambitious workman should not be able 
0 make a complete pivot polisher ; one that 
will do all of the accurate work that is re- 
wired of such an attachment. True, such 
‘ol-making requires considerable skill, but 
the experience gained in the accurate fitting 
fall parts will be found very useful in our 
luture work, 

Question.—_What tools and attachments 
wil be required in the making of the pivot 
polisher ? 

ANswer.—Simply the regular tools and 
attachments which a good workman should 
*ssess and which consists of lathe, wire 
thucks, bezel chuck, slide rest, wheel and 
pion cutter and traverse grinder, plus 
‘me small, special tools which may be 
‘sily made as required. With the excep- 
‘on of the base plate of the pivot polisher, 
all Parts of the attachment may be made 
W the watchmaker. A micrometer caliper 





with vernier reading to ten-thousandths of 
an inch may be used for making all meas- 
urements, 
Question.—How shall we proceed to 
make the pivot polisher? 
ANSWER.—Referring to Fig. 68, which 
illustrates a side view it will be observed 
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Fic. 69 


that a tip-over T-rest is used in connection 
with this attachment. This is a great ad- 
vantage in staff work, as it enables the 
workman to turn, polish and finish the staff 
complete, without the necessity of changing 
attachments several times in the course of 
the job. While there are several first class 
pivot polishers on the market, we have 
never observed one that was fitted with a 
T-rest and we find it is a decided ad- 
vantage in staff making, and saves much 
time. A is a base plate and is made of 
cast iron. It should be fitted accurately to 
the shoe and slotted to take the tie-bolt. 


The top, bottom, sides and ends should be 
machined accurately and to a smooth finish 
all over. This work may be done by any 
first class machinist. The essential point to 
observe, is exact fitting to the shoe and the 
final fitting is usually done by scraping. 

The block, B, is made of soft steel and 
secured to the base plate with four shoulder 
screws, not shown in the illustration. The 
block, C, is also made of soft steel and is 
locked in position with a die-bolt and cam 
similar to that used in staking tools to lock 
the die in position. D is a soft steel block 
which is secured to C with four small 
screws. E is the frame, to be made of soft 
steel and fitted with 60° screws, El and E2, 
which fit into 60° female tapers in block D. 
The frame is also fitted with a finger piece, 
F, with screw adjustment for regulating the 
feed in parallel grinding. 

In making our pivot polisher, we had the 
base, A, made and finished to specifications. 
The blocks, B and C, were simply roughed 
out of soft steel and we did the final finish- 
ing to exact sizes by turning same in a bezel 
chuck and lapping flat. There is no objec- 
tion to making the base, A, and the block, 
B, of a single piece of cast iron; in fact, 
it will save considerable time in the final 
fitting of the two pieces. It is a very simple 
matter for a first class machinist to make 
this in one piece, as the T-slot for the tie- 
bolt may he planed out and the bottom 
fitted to the shoe. Then, the block may be 
clamped to a face plate in the lathe and the 
block, B, turned up true and to the required 
dimensions. If the complete piece is set up 
true on the face plate, the finished piece will 
be very accurate and will only require a 
slight amount of lapping on the flat top of 
B, in order to fit the block, C, so that they 
will lie flat, in relation to each other. After 
the block, B, is turned up, it should be cen- 
tered carefully and a hole five-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter drilled and reamed clear 
through the block, B, and the base, A, but 
not clear through the base. This hole is to 
take the tie-bolt, which is used in connec- 
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tion with a cam for locking B and C in 
jtion. 

We will assume that the base, A, and the 
block, B, have been machined as one piece, 
which will eliminate the screws. With the 
micrometer caliper, we may measure four 
equi-distant points from the bottom of the 
base to the top of the block, B. These read- 
ings should be the same in each case. They 
may vary none at all, if the work has been 
properly done. In any case the variation, 
if any, must be corrected. This may be 
done by lapping the top of the block, using 
a cast iron lapping plate with flour emery 
and oil. With short, circular motions, we 
may lap the top of the block smooth, bear- 
ing down most on the part that requires re- 
ducing to bring the block to uniform thick- 
ness in relation to the bottom of the base. 

Assuming that the uniform thickness has 
been produced, then we may place the block, 
¢, in the bezel chuck and face it flat on 
one side. This is then reversed in the chuck 
and the opposite side faced flat. Removing 
the block from the bezel chuck, we may lap 
itsmooth and to uniform thickness. 

Our next step will be to make the tie- 
bolt, which is used in connection with the 
am for locking C in position. The tie-bolt 
should be made of, tool steel, as it requires 
hardening and tempering. A short piece of 
half-inch rod may be faced off flat on one 
end and held in a wheel chuck. With a tail 
stock center against the opposite end, we 
may turn the rod to fit the reamed hole in 
block B. A shoulder, one-sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness may be left at the top to 
fit into the recess which is to be turned in 
block, C. The tie-bolt should be made: to 
sich length that it will amply clear the bot- 
tom of the reamed hole in block, B. Be- 
fore we remove the tie-bolt from the wheel 
chuck, we may stone it smooth; a better 
job still is to grind it smooth, after harden- 
ing and tempering. This will give a very 
accurate fit. 

After the tie-bolt is properly fitted to 
the block B, then we may place block C in 
the bezel chuck, drill and bore the hole to 
take the tie-bolt and also turn the recess to 
take the shoulder of the tie-bolt. The top 
of the tie-bolt should be slightly below the 
face of the block, C, in order to clear the 
block, D. 

The block, D, is made of soft steel and 
is attached to the block, C, with four 
shoulder screws, two at each end and which 
must clear the tie-bolt. The screws may be 
of fine pitch and should be fitted flush with 
the under side of block, C. The block, D, is 
fitted on each end with 60° female taper 
holes, which will take the male tapers of 
screws in the spindle frame, but the taper 
holes in D should not be formed until the 
spindle frame is completed, when they may 
be accurately positioned while the spindle is 
held between centers of the lathe, thus in- 
suring accuracy of alignment. 

The body of the tip-over T-rest, shown 
tt G, is made of soft steel and may be 
turned between centers in the lathe and to 

proper form. It is fitted to the base 
With a pin and joint similar to a pin-stem 
and joint as used in brooches. The pin in 
this case may be of steel rod about 40 
fauge. The lug on the bottom of G and the 
founded end of the base may be formed 
ind fitted with files. A quarter-inch hole 
thould be drilled and reamed through G to 
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take the graver rest, Li. The graver rest 
is made similar to the regular graver rest, 
except that it is only one-half inch in width, 
which will allow us to work close to the 
wire chuck in staff making. In making the 
binder screw shown at I, the handle may 
be turned to the proper form, then the piece 
is heated and bent at right angles. When 
this has been done, we may center it and 
turn between centers to the proper size for 
threading one-eighth by 40 threads. Then 
the threaded end may be hardened and 
drawn to a full blue. 

J is a cam locking device which is at- 
tached to the base with a shoulder screw 
and is also formed to fit into a small recess 
in the edge of the body, G. 

K is a cam and lever which passes through 
block, B, and engages the tie-bolt. To 
drill the hole for the cam, we should center 
B carefully at right angles to the base. 
This may be readily done by placing the 
edge of the base on a true surface plate and 
then placing a square across block, B, so it 
will exactly intersect the center of B. Then 
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true for a length sufficient to engage the tie- 
bolt. When this has been done and the 
ecceutric properly fitted to bind the tie-bolt, 
we may drill a hole in the outer end and 
fit the lever. 

While the above method will answer our 
purposes quite well, we may obtain very 
accurate fitting if we lap the hole in B and 
then lap the rod to a very close fit. 

Fig. 69 illustrates a rear view of the pivot 
polisher, in which the finger piece, F, is 
shown to better advantage. In this view, 
the spindle knob has been removed in order 
to show the bearing to better advantage. 
The making of the frame and spindle will be 
considered in the next installment. 

(To be continued.) 





Should Watches Be Wound on 
Sunday? 





This is a live question with a good many 
watch inspectors, and much has been said on 
both sides. 


Some watchmakers insist that 
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a fine line may be scribed. If we then place 
the base upright and scribe a continuation 
of this line on each side of the block, we 
will have the center of the block on the edge. 
The center of the block, from top to bot- 
tom, may be readily found with the dividers. 
Then we may mark the point with a center 
punch. A three-sixteenths hole is required 
for the cam and this hole should be drilled 
between centers, or rather, one center mark 
should rest in the tail stock center and the 
drill applied to the opposite mark. In this 
manner we may drill the hole at right angles 
to the base and also have it straight 
through the center of B. 

As the rod which passes through B and 
engages the tie-bolt is an eccentric, it fol- 
lows that the hole through the tie-bolt must 
be drilled slightly above the hole in B to 
function properly. If we assemble blocks 
B and C and the tie-bolt, we may readily 
center the tie-bolt by running the drill into 
it just enough to locate the center. Then 
we may remove the tie-bolt and drill the 
hole about .025 above this location. 

The eccentric may be made of steel rod 
that will fit the hole properly, then it may 
be centered slightly off-center and turned 


the watches shall be wound on Sunday, but 
refuse to go to town to do it themselves. 
Others allow the watches to run down on 
Sunday and claim it is no detriment. 


After a watch has been running for some 
time and the oil has been steadily churned 
between the pivots and the jewels, it is un- 
doubtedly the case that letting the watch 
stop will allow the oil to separate and the 
watch will take a new rate. 

In the case of watches in for repair, how- 
ever, this does not hold good because the 
watches have been freshly oiled just before 
they reached the rack and the only detriment 
is that 24 hours’ observation is lost which 
may prolong the period before delivery on 
those watches which are under observation. 
Those on which observation has been com- 
pleted will suffer no damage by being al- 
lowed to run down; that is, the rate will not 
be changed, as the oil has not been in the 
jewels long enough for stoppage of the 
watch to cause a change of rate——London 
Horological Journal. 








P. C. Duncan, Sheridan, Wyo., has been 
succeeded by F. J. Bentley. 
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GREATER ACCURACY 


METRIC GAUGING 
CrRcuLAR 


sor stameP CROWN crasses 


A qTON. DIRECTO” 
BUR ee ornare | MADE IN FRANCE 


yERSMITHS’ \ The Metric Graduations being so much finer than the 


peweLeRs, TKD MEASURES \ divisions of the 16th gauge, the glasses run closer to size 


; \ and are more accurate and uniform than is the case with 
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The Metric Gauging of Watch Glasses 


by 10th Millimeters 
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is RECOMMENDED by the 


Bureau of Standards Crown Metric 
Watch Glass Gauge 


Department of Commerce bor 


Diameters and 


‘in Circular No. 43, dated Washington, Heights 
January 24, 1921 


The following quotations are taken from pages 35 and 37 of Circular No. 43: 


“The systems upon which the gauging of watch making it possible to secure a better fit in 
glasses is based are in need of revision.” placing a glass into a watchcase. 
Many watch glasses are manufactured in metric 
sizes and are sold in ligne sizes to satisfy the 
habits of the retail trade in the United States. 
On the continent of Europe metric sizes are used. 


(a) The step, or change = diameter, between — (c) The ligne as a unit of length is obsolete except 
secutive sizes in the tenth-millimeter system is in a few industries and among them it is falling 
less than the corresponding steps for glasses into disuse; the millimeter is universal in most 
gauged by lignes and ‘sixteenths,” thereby commercial countries.” 


“The metric system of gauging is recommended (b) 
for use in preference to the ligne and its division 
into sixteenths for the following reasons: 


Referring to the illustrations on page 36 of watch glass labels showing the 10th millimeter and 16th size, the Bureau 
states: 


“This system of labeling is recommended by the Bureau of Standards as the most satisfactory for the present. 
at least so long as the ligne sizes are used in appreciable quantities.” 


On page 37 the Bureau of Standards publishes a Conversion Table of the 16th sizes and their correct 10th millimeter 
equivalents. 
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Better Watchmakers for America 





Paper Read by Major Paul M. Chamberlain, M. E., Chicago, Before the Second Annual 
Dinner of the Horological Institute of America, Held at Hotel Astor, New York, Jan. 19. 
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HE Mission of the Horological Institute 

of America is quite the title of this 
paper I have been asked to present and it 
might be quite correct to proceed to enu- 
merate the methods by it adopted. This, 
however, would not be a contribution to its 
work and my desire is to present some 
views which either directly or by the discus- 
sion they may evoke or provoke will aid in 
the aim of the institute. 

It is pertinent to first ask and review the 
causes why we haven't better watchmakers 
now. I think none will disagree with the 
answer that it is because of lack of appre- 
ciation. There are those who would nar- 
row it down to because the watchmaker 
is not paid enough, but salary is only one 
of many exhibitions of appreciation. 

Musicians are not highly paid nor are 
painters, but the appreciation of these arts 
attract vast numbers to their ranks and it 
may be noted with pleasure that the mone- 
tary reward is improving as the years 
pass by. It is to be noted, however, that 
our symphony orchestras even today are 
made up from foreign-born or not more than 
one generation removed and it is still con- 
sidered desirable to study abroad to have 
a stimulating atmosphere. What is the 
atmosphere that encourages artists in music 
or painting or watchmaking. First of all 
it is one where the sole standard is not 
the dollar or one’s ability to make it. We 
cannot change in a year the standards of 
our neighbors or our own but we can exert 
an influence if we have within us a desire. 
Let us then change or improve our standards 
of what is worth while and then educate the 
public to a like appreciation. 

If a person knows his watch only from 
the dial side is it strange that he should 
object to being charged for repairs a price 
in excess of a very fair new watch. Never 
was there a period in the world’s history 
when so many people were capable of ap- 
preciating a fine watch as at the present 
time with the great diffusion of mechanical 
knowledge brought about by familiar ma- 
chinery, notably the automobile. The watch- 
maker cannot spend a great deal of time 
showing the exquisiteness of workmanship 
to the public but a few well selected per- 
sons would spread the germ in any com- 
munity. A pride in the history of the art 
reacts on our associates and raises the esti- 
mate of the individual by his acquaintances. 
A steel engraving of Breguet or Arnold or 
any of a dozen eminent watchmakers with 
the outstanding features of his life and ac- 
complishments well in hand to answer ques- 
tions elicited hy the portrait would . react 
favorably. 

A picture of the escapement by Caron by 
the side of “The Barber of Seville” or the 
‘Marriage of Figaro” would appeal to those 
who were familiar with the literary produc- 
tions of Beaumarchais. The universal joint 
found in all automobiles and the balance 
spring, both attributed to Sir Robert Hooke 


would be worthy connections to intrigue 
the interest of the public and an. occasional 
paragraph in the local paper calling atten- 
tion -to a specimen from the hand of one 
of the masters on exhibition for a brief 
time would attract some to the shop where 
a brief history of the artist could to ad- 
vantage be displayed. The repeater now 
passing into disuse is to many a great 
marvel and its mechanism properly displayed 
would raise the public’s estimate of those 
capable of making, restoring, repairing or 
caring for it. 

Examples could be cited without number 
to raise the popular estimate of the watch- 
maker’s skill but the foregoing are sufficient 
to illustrate the point. A little more appre- 
ciation on the part of the public would 
react most favorably on the self-apprecia- 
tion of the watchmaker and give him con- 
fidence to charge for his time in keeping 
with his accomplishments. The fortunate 
possessor of a certificate from the Horo- 
logical Institute of America could point with 
pride to the work being done by the Na- 
tional Research Council and the Bureau of 
Standards and impress his friends with the 
fact that it is the quality of personal skill 
which enables a watch to pass the certificate 
of the bureau rather than the inscribed 
number of jewels or adjustments it may 
contain. 

It should be the accomplished ambition of 
every certified watchmaker to own a watch 
certified by the Bureau of Standards and 
educate his acquaintances to the skill neces- 
sary to keep such a watch up to its record. 
The foregoing is with the presumption of a 
good watchmaker and is of value to the 
question of the title only in producing the 
desire to be a better watchmaker. It is 
necessary to offer facilities for acquiring 
knowledge and fortunately there are a few 
good schools which will be better in direct 
ratio to the demand for thorough instruc- 
tion. The reputation of all technical schools 
have suffered through incompetent students 
representing themselves as the product to 
be expected. 

I can remember when a graduate of an 
engineering school found it wise to say 
nothing of his schooling when applying for 
a job. This now has changed as the func- 
tion of a school has come more to be known, 
namely, that the graduate has gone through 
a certain fundamental training and is ready 
to begin learning its application. His 
mathematics and physics and chemistry 
must be working tools; his facility in draw- 
ing, machine pattern and foundry work suffi- 
cient to do well what he does and be able 
to know what can be done and reason out 
new problems. The graduate of a watch- 
makers’ school should be somewhat analo- 
gous but he must acquire such habits and 
skill that the majority of repairs called for 
are done with precision and sureness. It 
is desirable that he should be able to design 
a watch and make it from beginning to 
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finish ; not because he will be called on to do 
so in the majority of instances, but that he 
may be able to analyze intelligently for 
selecting lines, advising customers or work- 
ing out improvements which may occur to 
him. It is an unfortunate workman who 
does not have the happy thought of im- 
proving on what has been done and the un- 
fortunate one who spends time and effort 
on what a knowledge of what has been tried 
would have forestalled. The artistic sense 
can be cultivated by the comparison of the 
great variety of arrangements and propor- 
tionings which have been tried in watches 
and the schools should devote yore atten- 
tion to educating its students away from 
monstrosities and toward what may be 
properly termed classic lines as exemplified 
in the work of Breguet where, of the 
hundreds of designs he employed, none are 
crude or awkward but elegant and pleasing 
after a hundred years—the distribution of 
train, the form of’ bridges, the appropriate 
casing, the exquisite relationship of dial 
figures and hands. 

It should be realized by all watchmakers 
that it is quite exceptional for any one 
workman to excel in all branches and it 
would be to the credit of the craft if a 
more liberal and far-sighted policy could 
be developed as to utilizing the superior 
ability of others. The jealousy of crafts- 
manship which is essentially an old country 
heritage often causes a man to do special 
work which he knows quite well can be 
done by some other of his acquaintance 
better and quicker. Strange to say we find 
in the country where watchmaking is most 
breadly taught that persons of special skill 
are freely patronized by highly competent 
watchmakers. There are difficulties in hav- 
ing some one else do your springing or 
jeweling or pivoting but if they can do it 
better and in a quarter of the time you can 
it is good sense and economy to have it so 
done. It is possible that the Horological 
Institute of America can as one of its 
future helps facilitate this economy in locat- 
ing and making known to the other mem- 
bers persons of especial skill. This sug- 
gests the broader subiect of standards 
which should be established the world over. 

The time is past when an engine builder 
conceives it to be to his advantage to force 
users to come to him for a special cut 
thread which might be better if one adopted 
standard. When will our watch factories 
get together and adopt universal standards 
of screws, trains and escapements at least, 
facilitating the work of the watchmaker and 
in the long run effect an economy profitable 
to them and the rest of the world. Inci- 
dently, Switzerland is doing more along 
these lines than we are in the United States 
and with much more prejudice and fancied 
individual advantage to overcome. Let us 
commend the services of the National Re- 
search Council to the watch factories in 
establishing standards. 

In closing this attempt to touch some of 
the high spots of a subject on which I 
keenly feel my limitations, I wish to voice 
the belief that the United States can have 
the best watchmakers in the world of its 
own making. A new country induces initia- 
tive which when restrained by knowledge 
produces world leaders. The Horological 
Institute has a glorious and useful work to 
accomplish. 
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Sun Dials of the 16th, 17th and 18th Century 


Exhibited by the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 




















a 


SUN dials collected abroad by the late Dr. 
Harold C. Ernst, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, are on exhibition at the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Boston. The 
dials represent mostly those of the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries and comprise one of the 
most complete collections in this country. 
Nobody knows just how or when, but it 
was long ago, when primitive man fell 

















Fic. JAPANESE, TWO CENTURIES OLD AND 
VERY RARE 





asleep at sunset and woke up by daylight, 
and somebody made the startling discovery 
that darkness descended at somewhat regu- 
lar intervals. Then the men of that time 
began to count the intervals. It probably 
dawned on them that on sunny days their 
own shadows were long in the morning, 
grew rapidly shorter and then stretched out 
again as the light of day slipped down be- 

















Fic. 2—HOME MADE AND CRUDE MULTIPLE 
DIAL FROM THE BASQUE PROVINCES 





hind the horizon. They saw the regularity 
of the behavior of the shadows of poles 
and trees and saw the constantly recurring 
appearance and disappearance of the sun. 

n due course they made use of these dis- 
coveries for the regulation of their own 
activities, 

Probably the first method of measuring 
and recording time was to stick a pole in 
the ground and watch the shadow it cast. 
trhaps they put marks across the shadow. 





Of this crudest form of time measurements 
there is no record, but with its development 
came the sun dial—now treasured as relics 
of the past and ornaments of the fine modern 
garden. 

Dr. Harold C. Ernst was an admirer of 
sun dials and had one of the finest collec- 
tions in this country, accumulated during 
his many visits abroad. The story that is 
known of the sun dial is an absorbing one, 
for it includes the advance of man from 
the simplest to a high degree of mental 
development. Most of the earliest sun dials 
were large and placed in the open air, either 
attached to buildings or pedestals, or placed 
on the ground. Great mathematical and 
artistic ability is shown in many of those 
that still remain. But all of these required 
that those who wished to know the time 
had to go to the instruments. This sug- 
gested smaller and portable dials. It was 
of the latter kind of sun dials that Dr. 
Ernst made such a rich collection. 

The use of the portable dial became wide- 
spread and it remained popular and useful 
until the advent of the clock and the watch 
in the 14th century. Even after the clock 
came, pocket dials remained and are still 
common in many localities—notably among 
the Chinese, as is indicated by the many 
Chinese dials in the Ernst collection. Many 
of the dials on exhibition were bought in 
the open market quite recently; the pillar 
dials are still in use in the Pyrenees, and 
a sun dial has recently been introduced 
which is selling freely to school children and 
to Boy Scouts, 


One of the commonest forms of simple 
dials in modern use was a ring suspended 
on a chain; the sun shining through a hole 
in the ring and, showing a little bright spot 
on the inside, indicated the time of day. 
The dials in the Ernst collection are more 
complicated and show beauty in their mount- 
ings and skill in their design. 

King Ahaz, of Judah, who was on the 
throne about 750 years B. C., is reported to 
have possessed the first sun dial of which 
there is any record, and he is believed to 
have secured it from the Babylonians, where 
sun dials were in use before the time of 
Herodotus. The Biblical record of King 
Ahaz’s dial is in II Kings 10:11. 

“He brought the shadow ten steps back- 
ward, by which it had gone down on the 
dial of Ahaz.” 

Herodotus says that it was from the Baby- 
lonians that the Greeks learned about the 
pole, the gnomon and the 12 parts of the 
day, the principal features of the dial. 
Anazimander of Miletus, a Greek mathe- 
matician and philosopher, is said to have 
introduced the sun dial into Greece about 
560 B. C., having obtained his information 
from a Pheenician family. Although the 
Greeks were among the first to use the sun 
dial, they did not know how to tell hours 





until the fourth century B. C. From the 
Greeks the Romans imported the sun dial 
and the first one to be set up in Rome was 
in the Temple of Quirinus in the year 293 
BG. 

The accompanying illustrations suggest 
complicated instruments, but ordinarily the 

















Fic. 3—FRENCH, 17TH CENTURY DOMESTIC 
DIAL OBTAINED AT CARTRES 


sun dial consists of two parts—the stylus or 
gnomon, and the dial plane on which was 
marked the directions of the shadow. The 
earliest types were not marked like the 

















Fic. 4—vERY OLD ENGLISH DIAL FOUND IN 
ROME BY DR. STURGIS BIGELOW 


later ones, because the people then had a 
different conception of time, and they divided 
it differently. The earliest mention of four 
parts of a day is found in the Bible, in 
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Lentille Chivee 


LENTILLE CHIVEE is a highly polished crystal, 
its height being the same at edges as at center, thus 
allowing the watch hands free play and presenting 
a dressy appearance. 


The progressive jeweler knows the Merits of such a 
crystal, and consequently the K. K. LENTILLE 


CHIVEE is used more extensively than heretofore. 


If you want to dress a watch to the satisfaction of 
your customer, fit it with a K. K. LENTILLE 
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Write for samples and 
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Nehemiah IX, where it says: 


They stood up in their places and 
read in the Book of the Law of Je- 
hovah, their God, a fourth part of the 
day, and another fourth part they con- 
fessed and worshipped Jehovah. 


There are many kinds of dials—tablet 
fials, ring dials, compass dials, chalice or 
goblet dials, crucifix dials and disc dials. 





a 














fig. 5--JAPANESE, VERY OLD, WITH DIAL 
LAID AND MARINE COMPASS OF OLIVE WOOD 


The dial owned by King Ahaz may have 
en a concave dial with graduated lines 
alled steps or degrees. Vitruvius, a Roman 
writer, architect and engineer, who lived 
about 80 B. C., enumerates 13 different kinds 
of sun dials, and many of these are said to 
tave been found in the last 130 years in 
the ruins of ancient buildings. He speaks 








‘IG. 6~ITALIAN VENICE, 1620, FROM AN OLD 
MONASTERY 


ifthe spherical as the oldest and simplest 
orm, from the fourth century B. C. 

There are early English and early Irish 
tials, the obelisk dials, the lectern dials, the 
‘orizontal, attached and detached, and port- 
ble dials, which indicate that they have 
eeived a great deal of attention from 
cientists and writers in the past, and prob- 
bly the best compilation on the subject in 
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existence today is that of Mrs. Alfred Gatty, 
written 1872. 

A peculiarity about the early sun dials, of 
the larger type, is that most of them had 
mottoes, both severe and humorous, and it 
has been a hobby with some writers to 
collect sun dial mottoes. Here are a few 
ancient and modern: 


A clock the time may wrongly tell; 
I never, if the sun shines well. 

* . * 
In God’s good time. 

* “ * 


As a servant earnestly desireth the 
shadow. 
* + * 
But if these dials tell us after all, 
We are but shadows on life’s sunny 


walls 

They not less point us with a hope as 
bright 

To that good land above, where all is 
light. 


More than 1,600 mottoes have been col- 
lected by Mrs. Gatty and her edition on 
sun dials has since been enlarged by H. K. 
F, Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. 

The old dial is seen on the walls of 
cathedrals in Europe; it is found on posts; 
it is set in the chuch steeples, that those 
who come may take the time directly from 
the sun. Over the garden gate or over 
the door to the inn the old dial presided. 
Modern garden makers give their gardens 
a touch of the past by the introduction of 
the sun dial. In Italy the horizontal dials 
appear to be more common, those of today 
being copied from the old marble ones of 
former days. The dial plane may be of 
concrete and crushed stone, numerals and 
the mosiac border at the top may be of 
green, blue or red tile and the stilus or 
gnomon of brass. 

In some of the English gardens huge sun 
dials are built into the ground with flowers 
and hedges for letters and numbers, and 
some ornamental plant trimmed into a stilus. 
Such features are the center pieces of the 
garden. 

In the old New England days sun dials 
were often created in the fronts of court 
houses, in church yards and in village 
squares and over the gates of cemeteries. 
The farmer’s wife would call the folk home 
for dinner when the shadow fell on the 
noon mark. Occupants of some of the old 
New England houses are familiar with an 
even simpler device, for in some of these 
houses will be found at this day little brass 
pegs driven into the window sills, or on 
the threshold. There may be only one 
peg in the window, called the “Noon Peg,” 
for registering the sun’s position at noon; 
or there may be a series of pegs at meas- 
ured intervals marking the progress of the 
day. These were called “shadow pins,” and 
if accurately placed were reliable indicators 
of the time. 

After many years of study of sun dials, 
and having collected several hundred of the 
portable types, finding it all a pleasant avo- 
cation, Dr. Ernst gave this as his theory 
of how the dial came into being: 

“Probably the first method of reaching 
the desired end was the recorded use of the 
length of a man’s shadow—closely followed 
by the stick placed upright in the ground. 
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The rotation of this stick’s shadow would 
soon attract attention and the explanation 
of the occurrence would be made clear as 
the study of the heavens broadened, In this 
way, as astronomical knowledge developed, 
it became possible properly to mark the 
shadow’s path and to graduate the time cir- 
cle to a closer accuracy. The proper in- 
clination of the gnomon—parallel to the 
earth’s axis, thus corresponding to the angle 
of latitude in which it was to be used— 
would be the final step to greater exactness, 
and thus the true sun dial has been de- 
veloped.” 





Time and Jewels 





From an address by Dr. Geo. F, Kunz, before the 
second annual dinner of the Horological Institute 
of America, at Hotel Astor, New York, Jan. 19. 


HERE is nothing greater than time. 
Time once lost is lost forever, and less 
than a minute of time has changed the des- 
tiny of a nation. In order not to lose time 
keep a good watch, keep it in good repair, 
and don’t think that because you are the one 
who is wearing it that it doesn’t have to be 
cleaned in seven, eight or perhaps nine years. 
Speaking now on the matter of jewels, it 
came to me this week that Greece was prob- 
ably the most artistic of all ancient nations. 
Grecian art is among the finest in the world. 
In Babylon, engraving was done on hard 
stones that has never been equaled. The 
Grecians worked in gold, in quartz, in ame- 
thyst, but they were entirely unfamiliar with 
some of the jewels we know today. I doubt 
if there are three authentic diamonds dating 
back to the Grecian period. The diamond 
did not appear until about the 14th or 15th 
century. 
Today every article of jewelry has 
either a diamond, a sapphire, an emerald or 


-a ruby set in patinum. Well matched pearls 


were unknown until the time of Marie An- 
toinette. The diamonds of the quality and 
size of today never existed, the jewelry never 
existed, we know the watches never existd. 

The Greeks were artistic in their lines, in 
their figure work, in their engraving, but 
they knew nothing about the mechanical 
processes as we do. The jewelry of today 
has never been equaled in any time. ‘Con- 
sider the platinum work which is being done, 
the many shapes and sizes of watches that 
are being made. There are at least 200 
types of watches in the city which will re- 
quire the work of an expert watchmaker 
and there is not a man in the profession who 
need worry that he will ever be without 
work, 

We always look back to the good 
old time, but there is a good time today. 








A solder flux which is claimed to be self- 
pickling has just been placed upon the mar- 
ket for use in hard soldering platinum, gold, 
white gold and silver. Among the claims 
made for it are that it does not oxidize and 
simplifies soldering; that it is free from 
acids, odorless, and does not evaporate; that 
it has adhesive qualities that hold the solder 
in place; that it acts as a protective agent 
for other polished surfaces while soldering 
and that it requires no mixing or dilution. 
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To Jewelers who want to increase turnover and profits on 
Clocks, this new Waterbury Catalogue comes on the 
press at just the right time. 

It represents a new idea in catalogue making— it tells 
how to sell Clocks. And because it does this, it will prove 
a real benefit to the jeweler who is open-minded on the 
subject of profits. 


The Waterhury Line 


~—ts 


“Made for the Jeweler who takes pride in Service” 





Here are Clocks for every room in the Home, for the Office, 
the School, the Store, the Factory, as well as for Boats and 
Automobiles. In fact, wherever there is a need to keep accu- 
rate time, there is a Waterbury Clock especially designed for 
that purpose. 

And this new, beautifully illustrated catalogue shows the complete 
line, and explains the very excellent Dealer Service which helps create 
Sales for Waterbury Clocks, 

We want to send you a copy of the Waterbury Catalogue. You 
want to know about this new way to sell Clocks on a larger scale than 
you have ever sold them before. It wili help you all through 1923. 





Send us your name and we will put a 
copy in the mail just as quickly as we can. 


WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 


SALESROOMS 


NEW YORK: 137 CentreSt. CHICAGO: 215 West Randolph St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: A. I. Hall & Son, Inc., 150 Post Street 

The Geo. H. Eberhard Company, Inc., 360-370 Fremont St. 
CANADA: P. W. Ellis & Co., Ltd., 31-37 Wellington Street, East, Toronto 
ENGLAND: Ingersoll W atch Co.,Ltd., Ingersoll House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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Interesting and Unique Time-Pieces in the 
Antoine-Feill Collection 





Translated Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 














| geen we find today collections of old 
watch work of the highest class in 
England, France, Switzerland arid the United 
States, it may be stated that Germany and 
Austria have long been the classical coun- 
tries for collectors of watches and clocks. 
As early as the 16th and 17th centuries vari- 
ous complicated timepieces figure in the art 
treasures of princes. This fancy is closely 
associated with that for goldsmith work, 
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which attained such excellence at the same 
period, Horology profited largely by the ex- 
ceedingly flourishing condition -of the allied 
arts which developed, especially during the 
Renaissance in the southern part of Ger- 
many. 

The prince-elector Augustus of Saxony, 
who reigned from 1553 to 1586 and the em- 
peror Rudolph II. of Hapsburg, who was 
on the throne from 1576 to 1612, not only 
collected, for instance, rare watches of their 
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times on account of their value and useful- 
ness or for love of luxury, but were them- 
selves familiar with their technique; we find 

1 imvestigating curious mechanisms, 
looking for the unique, and often, by their 
orders, encouraging the watchmakers of their 
age to produce more perfect timepieces, ac- 
cording to their own ideas and their own 
designs, Among others this was the case 

with Gaston d’Orleans in France, ac- 
cording to Marc Engelmann and Alfred Cha- 





puis, in the Journal Suisse d’Horlogerie et 
de Bijouterie. 

The famous collection at Dresden, in the 
hall of physics, the “green vault,” owe their 
origin to the special collection of clocks of 
the Renaissance. 

Today these objects are everywhere sought 
for on account of their artistic value and 
their antiquity; their price, during the past 
20 years, has increased incredibly, but this 
is the case with regard to all productions 
dating prior to the Thirty Years War. 

The German collectors, an unobtrusive 
body, were really more numerous than one 
might believe. Many of the remarkable col- 
lections, slowly acquired, were dispersed 
again at auction sales, or have been pur- 
chased by the wealthiest Americans. Today, 
particularly, thanks to this change, some of 
the latter have been able to obtain pieces of 
the highest class, the equals of which are 
not to be found. It is proper to add, how- 
ever, that many of the German col!sctors 
have retained their riches and that thanks 
to their generosity, the general public is 
enabled to profit by them. Such has been 
the case with the Junghaus collection, do- 
nated to the industrial museum at Stuttgart 
and the collection of Fraenkel at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, which was in large part ac- 
quired by the museum at Dusseldorf. Among 
these is also the collection which we pro- 
pose to discuss and which has successfully 
withstood all the storms of war and revolu- 
tion. 


Dr. H. Antoine-Feill, of Hamburg, suc- 
ceeded in collecting almost 400 pieces, which 
constitute, on the whole, an excellent repre- 
sentation of the development of German 
horology from the Renaissance until the 
period of the restoration, that is to say, up 
to the time when the watch made in quan- 
tities in the factory replaced the individual 
timepiece having a character all its own 
and always differing from its nearest re- 
semblance, by some particular detail. 

The oldest pieces in this collection came 
principally from German workshops, then 
came specimens of choice productions, after 
the Thirty Years War, from France, from 
Switzerland and from England. Those that 
we show afford some idea of what such a 
collection contributes to the history of the 
horological art. But this cannot give even 
a faint idea of the whole, which includes 
a multitude of types, equal and often su- 
perior to these, which are only markers. 

The heavy clocks, of a non-transportable 
weight, of the Gothic period, were quickly 
displaced when, at the commencement of the 
16th century, the spring became the motive 
power. It was the use of the spring that 
gave birth to the pocket watch. These were 
at first only the reduction of the table clock 
to the drum form and with horizontal dial. 
such as we see in the portrait of the mer- 


chant Gisze painted by Holbein in 1532. 
Clocks of this description were in existence 
long before the era of Peter Henlein, the 
famous Nuremberg artisan. 

The most ancient watches presented the 
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appearance of a bore. They were round 
and not egg-shaped, as is generally stated. 
Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate an interesting speci- 
men of this character, made entirely of 
metal. The case, cast and very finely en- 
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graved in open work, had been made about 
1550 and may be attributed to Ulrich Klie- 
ber, who made a number of watches and 
mariners’ compasses. We may note the de- 
tail of the border surrounding a figure sym- 
bolical of astronomy; it is inspired by the 
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STAKING TOOL 


120 Punches and No. 123. Bracelet 
25 Stumps. Mainspring Winder 


Mahogany Case, Has adjustable barrel to cover all sizes 
7144 x 7% inch. for bracelet watches. 


THE INVERTO 
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watchmaker now has 
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The advantages are tips for bracelet watches. 


many and important. 


Sussfeld, Lorsch & Site 


’ Wholesale Distributors 
153 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 


FULCRUM OILS |. 


The Finest Oils Produced 
Anywhere at Any Price 
A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil 


must be “neutral,” which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 

Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are 
the only lubricants for such purposes ever produced which are free 
from all acids,—and we can prove it. 

Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to 
discolor or become rancid in any length of exposure. They were 
adopted by the War Department of this country, are being used 
by some of the largest watch factories of the world, and by prac- 
tically all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this country 
and Canada. 


If You Are Not Using Fulcrum Oils 
You Are Not Using the Best Oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50 cents a bottle 60 cents a bottle 75 cents a bottle 
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work of the lesser German makers and con- 
stitutes a representation of the more free and 
joyous life that characterized the period of 
the German Renaissance. ' 

Figures 3 to 9 show how, in the 16th and 
17th centuries, the designers, the goldsmiths 
and the horologists worked hand in hand. 
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\ll these pieces have been created as types 
of the regular table clock, with horizontal 
jal, 

The cylindrical clock, shown in Figs. 3 
and 4, is exceedingly graceful; it has been 
logically designed and presents very fine 
symmetry and harmony. Made about 1600, 
it is characteristic of a period rich and vig- 
orous and loving beauty. The dial, Fig. 4, 
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shows, in a small space, outside of the hours, 
astronomical figures; the courses of the sun 
and the moon, as they were ordinarily dis- 
played in Nuremberg and in the Latin coun- 
tries. The projections seen beyond the cir- 
tle of figures enable the time to be ascer- 
tained by touch. That of the twelfth hour 
s higher and more pointed. The windows, 
observed in so many table clocks, are in 
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decorative motive in harmony with the 
whole. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a table clock approxi- 
mating in technique with the one above de- 
scribed and dating from the same period. 
In its spherical form, it is reminiscent of 
the perfume caskets, worn at the breast, sus- 
pended by a chain of precious metal, a fash- 
ion dating back to the middle ages, but 
which was still in existence at the time of 
the Renaissance. It originated likewise in 
Southern Germany and is attributed to 
Melchior Hoffmann. 

The little table clock (Figs. 6 and 7) 
dates from the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. Its edifying ornamentation recalls the 
style of the workshops of Ulm and Eich- 
stadt, particularly in fashion at his period. 
In the center of the dial is shown a child 
playing with a skull, symbolical of youth 
and the end of life, as are also the engrav- 
ings on the sides, inspired by Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death.” 

The little clock (Figs. 8 and 9), square 
in form, is equipped with a minute hand 
that appears to date from the end of the 


- 
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17th century. The case, of cast metal, 
chased, with its baskets of fruit and orna- 
mentation in foliage, appears to belong to 
the style of the master, Jost Ammawn, who 
counted among his best triends the great 
Nuremberg goldsmith, Wenzel Jamnitzer. 
This style of pieces was for a long time in 
fashion. They were made as late as during 
the 18th century. They often served as trav- 
eling clocks and for ‘this purpose were 
mounted in small leather cases, sometimes 
decorated. 

In completion of our brief description of 
this collection, we present a few small 
clocks with automatons, a variety largely 
represented in this aggregate. 

Fig. 10, judged by the armor of the small 
figure, would date from the fifteenth century. 
It. is an iron clock, with weights. The 
short pendulum has been added later and 
the dials, which it may be said are not 
striking in character, were also repainted 
at a subsequent period. Interest centers 
entirely in the automatons. But two or 
three examples of this little jack of the 
clock, mounted on the bells and striking 
the hours as in a striking clock are known 
to exist. One is to be seen in the Cluny 
museum at Paris. Below, two rams ap- 
pear which at each stroke bring their heads 
together with the energy characteristic of 
these animals. Such automatic rams are to 
be found in various public clocks of the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

All the other pieces represented belong 
in another class of clocks which were con- 
structed in Germany, especially during the 
sixteenth until the end of the seventeenth 
century and even later. 

The histories of clocks and that of 
automatons, are often confused at the 
Renaissance the period, par excellence of 
boldness and of all complicated works. 
The general demand for such production is 
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not due to chance, but is one of the many 
manifestations of the reversion to classical 
traditions which was partly interrupted by 
the middle ages. It was the study of 
Ctésibius of Philon and above all of Héro 
of Alexandria, who shone at the court of 
the Ptolemys of Egypt in the second century 
before the Christian era, which restored the 
automaton to a place of honor in Italy in 
religious and secular ceremonies. From 
there the fashion spread into Germany and 
Bergundy. At the court of Philip the Good, 
father of Charles the Timid, at various 
fetes. representations with automatons, 
more or less complicated, took place. 
Among others there were made, in the 
sixteenth century, objects with and without 

















Fig. 9 


clockwork, of moving personages, of great 
richness. Goldsmithing and horology were 
at that time intimately united and the asso- 
ciation of these two arts could produce 
wonders. These attractive automation 
pieces were often center pieces at table and 
served for sport at many banquets. The 
most frequent were a Hercules, patterned 
after that of Héro of Alexandria, but 
operated by a mechanism and not by water 
only. The automaton, placed in the center 
of the table, turned on its base and launched 
a javelin. The guest before whom the dart 
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fell had to empty his cup. Of course the 
company could control its direction or 
probably the convivial party would keep on 
drinking all the time the mechanism was 
working. For the same purpose was also 
made a Diana, the huntress, one of which 
may be admired in the museum at Dresden, 
and there were “nefs” and ships in miniature 
and innumerable personages, remarkable 
specimens of which are to be seen in the 
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court museum at Vienna and the Cluny 
museum at Paris. 

The larger number of these pieces were 
Produced in the south of Germany, where 
goldsmithing flourished in the sixteenth 
century. It did not faithfully follow the 
transformation movement, in taste that 
started in Italy, but preserved, in part, the 
traditions inherited from the great artists, 
like Albert Durer. The principal centers 
of this art were Nuremberg and Augsburg. 
It was there most of these automaton pieces 
originated, often creations of the greatest 
artists, such as Jamnitzer or Hans Schlott- 





heim. These two cities, Augsburg par- 
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ticularly, supplied all Europe with these mas- 
terpieces, 

Gradually, the automaton became the 
principal motive, but its mechanism re- 
mained more simple and the majority of 
the pieces which then figured in this class 
were above all specimens of goldsmith 
work. 

First of all there is (Fig. 11) an heraldic 
lion, the surbase of which bears the signa- 
ture “Christopher Haug, Augsburg,” and 
the date, 1622. On the base plate there are 
pretty miniatures, painted in oils. The eyes 
of the lion follow the movements of the 
pendulum within it and the jaws open and 
close at each stroke of the hour. The dial, 
it will be seen, appears on the shield. The 
wheel-works are in large part of iron. 

Fig. 12 shows another heraldic lion, more 
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elegant in form, indicating the time on a 
revolving ball and making the same move- 
ments of the jaws and eyes. This piece is 
signed Philip Trump of Crailsheim, The 
fluted base is exactly in the style of the 
cabinet makers of Augsburg. It is alto- 
gether 36 centimeters in height. A good 
number of such pieces were made represent- 
ing various animals, dogs, unicorns, etc. 

A beautiful virgin, carrying the infant 
Jesus, is represented in Fig. 13. This clock 
strikes the hours and quarters. It is not 
signed, but is attributed to Habrecht, the 
famous horologist of Strassburg, who had a 
school there about 1660. The madonna 
moves the left arm; the crown, which 
serves at the quarters dial, is movable. The 
mechanism is located on the base and the 
crown is moved by a rod passing through 
the body of the figure. 

On the same order of ideas there have 
been made, at this period, clocks represent- 
ing Adam and Eve in Paradise, and the 
scourging of Christ. In this group may also 
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be found Bacchus and other mythological 
personages. 

The next piece (Fig. 14) while not an 
automaton, closely follows its predecessors. 
Several are known very closely resembling 
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one another. They consist of a Calvary, 
with a cross, at the summit of which is a 
spear or some other device to tell the time. 
By the cross are often the figures of the 
Virgin or St. John. These clocks date par 
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ticularly from the seventeenth century. 
That which we show is signed Sigm Ebher, 
Steyer (Austria) and dates from about 
1650. The ball shows only the quarters, 
the hours appearing on the base plate. 
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For Your Repair Materials 


QUICK SERVICE 
COMPLETE STOCKS 


Genuine American Watch Materials 
Swiss Watch Materials 
Imitation American Materials 

"Viz. 


Main Springs—Balance Staffs—Jewels—Roller Jewels— 
Hands. 


FINDINGS AND TOOLS 
f 





EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Community Silver 
Homan Silver Plated Hollow Ware 


and all other brands 





Ivory Pyralin 


Seth Thomas Clocks 
All Other * sl Makes 








Ingersoll Watches 


CROSS & BEGUELIN 


21-23 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WASHBURN 


SECURITY MAGIC NUT 
Automatic Holder for ear studs, Scarf-ping 
etc, 


for all sizes of scarf- 
pin wire. Guaranteed, 


EAR WIRES BH + 


for unpierced ears. 


SAFETY CATCH 
for Brooches, etc, 
Can be applied to any 
work where pin tongues 

are =) 


Open. Closed. —- Closed, 
Descriptive Circular on Application, 
Pearl Drilling and Adjusting a Specialty 
Special Order Work and Repairing 


C. IRVING WASHBURN, 108 Fulton Street, N.Y, 


Your Rx Orders 


Accurately and Promptly Executed 
Send for our B Price List 
Lorgnette and Oxford Repairing 
Our Specialty 
Norman Optical Co. 


108 Fulton St. New York 


om Crucibles 


J. & H. BERGE 8.09 Ge 


——-ODD SHAPE 
| WATCH GLASSES | 
Perfect Fitting Dust Proof 


114 Fulton St., New York 
UGER & KEIH 


Jewelry Manfg. Co., inc 


Special Order and Repair 
Work for the Trade 


Mail orders Gold, Silver & Platinum Plating 
promptly filled 1465 B’way, New York City 


——— 
































Telephone Beekman 8383 


CARL LIEBERMAN 
Reliable Watchmaker to the Trade 


Swiss and American Wrist Watches Our Specialty 
Our Guarantee: Perfect work, prompt 
and lowest possible prices. 
116 Nassau St., Room 1006, New York 
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St. Louis Watchmaking Store 


Established Thirty Years 








If you really know how thoroughly we prepare yw 
to fill a good position in a first class Jewelry in oe 
oll. gl EE, h, and 
practical work as must be done in ret clase Jovy 
Store. 





Write for our Catalog at once. 
ST. LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL, St. Leos, Be 
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At the same period, pieces of goldsmith 
work with automatoms were made with 
much more complicated mechanism, such as 
the “centaur and Diana” at the Dresden 
museum, which is a veritable masterpiece. 
Gradually, the vogue of these curious ob- 
jects passed and finally goldsmiths and 
automaton makers adopted entirely different 
lines. 

In our own times we have sometimes come 
across clocks with dogs that protrude their 
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tongues or wag their tails, but these are 
only for amusement, not works of art as 
in former times. 

We show in Fig. 15 a small German clock, 
belonging in another class to the numerous 
and charming Renaissance group of clocks 
with chimes, such as were made in various 
countries and which displayed all the im- 
agination and brilliant originality of this 
period. 

The Gothic influence may frequently be 
noted as preserved in the elongated form. 
The ornamentation is no less varied and 
often borrowed, in Germany particularly, 
from the vegetable kingdom. But too much 
may be said on this subject. We have re- 
produced this piece, which dates from 
about 1600, on account of the automatons, 
which revolve above the bells that sound 
the hours and the quarters; they repre- 
sent a stag hunt. The engravings are not 
of the best period and already show a 
Strong taint of baroque. ‘The total height 
is 42 centimeters, it is fire gilt with ap- 
pliques of enamel and colors. 
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Seattle Man Puts Little Wireless on 
Watch Chain 





C H. SHIPTON, 3003 W. 70th St., 

e Seattle, Wash. has recently com- 
pleted a wireless set which is of considerable 
less cubic content than the average watch, 
and is now working on a wireless watch- 
charm. The completed set is enclosed in a 
copper cabinet one and a half inches long, 
three-quarters of an inch wide and three- 
quarters of an inch deep. It’s scarcely as 
large as the box in which you buy a dozen 
quinine capsules, yet its owner declares it 
is both rugged and practical. 

“With it,’ he declares, “I have received 
messages from ships at sea, from Victoria, 
B. C., and from Alaska. And as for its 
strength, you can drop it on the floor with- 
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out hurting it. However, even though it is 
practical and gets results, it is really a nov- 
elty, and Mr. Shipton built it merely to see 
whether he could do such fine work— 
whether he could apply the principles of the 
watchmaking trade to a wireless set. The 
success with which he has met has con- 
vinced him that the wireless set is well 
adapted to novelty purposes, and he is now 
working on a set one-third the size of the 
one described, which he will use as a watch- 
charm. After this is completed Mr. Shipton 
intends to build a receiving set in the form 
of a fountain pen—the case to contain es- 
pecially built telephone receivers as well as 
the set proper. Copper pinheads were used 
as contact in the set Shipton has already 
built. The inside of the set reminds one 
of a watch, so skillful and compact is the 
work. For all that it is as delicate as the 
works of a woman’s fine wrist-watch, it is 
as carefully constructed and as complete as 
the most approved form of commercial set. 

The primary coil of the inductive couple 
contains 400 turns of No. 36 silk covered 
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magnet wire, and there are 600 turns of 
No. 40 on the primary coil. The stopping 
condenser is somewhat smaller than a post- 
age stamp, and consists of two strips of 
tinfoil half an inch wide and 10 inches long 
drawn between rice paper. On top are the 
two contacts and a crystal detector and sil- 
ver “cat whisker.” The binding posts, made 
from flashlight rivets, are so small that it 
was necessary to file off the phone tips that 
are inserted in them. 





Quick-Working Screwhead Polish- 
ing Device 





HE screwhead polishing machine has 
really undergone no important develop- 
ment. It will be evident that at present, it 
is only possible to obtain a perfectly level 
surface, as in time, newly polished screws, 
when the axis of the grinding or polishing 
chuck is in every respect parallel with the 
holding chuck axis and this chuck is not 
shaky ; even then, it is for the inexperienced, 
a very tiresome operation to obtain the de- 
sired result. 
There are plenty of watchmakers who 
demand good screw finishing, but conditions 


























GERMAN WATCH MAKER’S SCREWHEAD POLISH- 
ING DEVICE 


now-a-days call for good and at the same 
time, quick work. For this reason, Emil 
Bernheim, of Fehrbellin, states, in Deutsche 
Wirmacher-Zeitung, that he has been at 
some pains to devise a means of producing, 
in quite a short time, a screwhead having 
a good surface and high polish. After the 
screw has been properly finished as to thick- 
ness and diameter, the kerf is made and 
the screw hardened at red heat. Then the 
screw is again placed in the American 
chuck, which is placed on the screw finish- 
ing machine, but not moved again by hand; 
the screw is allowed to remain quite still. 
In place of the file rest, the staff A A (see 
illustration) is screwed in, on which a grind- 
ing wheel, also a polishing wheel are placed 
in operation. On the staff A A we see first 
the firmly attachable collet, B, then the twu 
pulleys, and a part C C having a driving 
pin, which engages a hole made in its re- 
ception in the metal brushed grinding wheel 
D, that may be of iron or of Mississippi 
stone, the closure being a smoothed washer 
E, forced under heavy friction, into the 
staff A A. The driving belt is adjusted 
over one of the pulleys and the operation 
started. For polishing, the grinding wheel 
D, is of course replaced by a polishing wheel 
of composition metal, served with diaman- 
tine rubbed down in oil. In five minutes the 
screw, leveled and polished to a high degree 
of brightness, is finished. Those who use 
this system speak very well of it. 
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Centering and Drilling 
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RIGINALLY my intentions were to 
O head this article ‘“Pivoting” but inas- 
much as the death sentence has been pro- 
nounced on it over and over I have given 
it a different title hoping that my fellow 
watchmakers will see my reason for so 
doing. 

If a watchmaker finds any kind of an 
arbor that has been pivoted in a watch 
I perfectly agree with him that 16.2 
botched job. The right kind of pivoting 
can never be detected and if an arbor 
is pivoted in such a manner that the 
length and diameter of the pivot is the 
same as the original and made of such 
tempered steel that the strength and 
polish is just as good or better than the 
original it cannot be a botched job. 


While considerable time can be saved 




















C is the drill used for centering. The 
shape of the drill for centering is round 
like B in Fig. 4 while for drilling the 
shape A is used. 

To center with a tool like this press 
the tapered mouth against the end of the 
arbor with the left hand and _ press 
slightly on D with the right hand. 

Some workmen claim that drills such 
as sold on the market do not cut very 
well but I have checked up a good many 
of these complaints and found that the 
trouble is not due to the quality of the 
drill but to the manner in which it is 
used. 

It is useless to attempt fine drilling 
with the power and speed of a motor 
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tuted it will not cut. Drawing the temper 
of a pinion or other arbor is not recom- 
mended. All arbors and pinions are 
usually made of such tempered steel that 
are easily drilled or cut if only worked 
at the lowest speed. 

If the directions given here in regard 
to speed and centering will be followed 
there will be no occasion for complaining 
against the poor quality of drills. This 
article was not intended for beginners 
for as I have said before only the watch- 
maker that can make new pinions or 
arbors can be successful in pivoting, I 
think it unnecessary to advise such me- 
chanics how to true up work in the lathe, 
etc, 


A Plea for More Certified 
Watchmakers 








TAMPA, Fla, Jan. 18, 1923. 
Technical Editor, 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
Dear Sir: 

What can be the matter with the watch- 
makers and jewelers of this country? If 
I am not in error they are paying very 
little attention to the only effort ever made 
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in pivoting certain arbors and pinions it 
takes more skill to do the pivoting than 
to make new arbors or pinions. 

A watchmaker who is unable to make 

a new arbor or pinion cannot hope to be 
able to do pivoting successfully as the 
Pivot must be finished properly in either 
case, 
_ There are two chief obstacles in pivot- 
ing. They are centering and drilling. 
The difficulty in centering small arbors 
is that the workman does not realize that 
itis very important to have the T-rest as 
close to the work as possible. Fig. 1 
shows the T-rest close to the pinion held 
in the lathe and if the graver should be 
moved to the position indicated by the 
dotted line the point does not get away 
very much from the center. Fig. 2 
though greatly exaggerated shows what 
happens in the same case if the T-rest is 
farther from the work. The finest kind 
of work can be done only when the T-rest 
is close to the work. 

Centering can also be done by a tool 
shown in Fig. 3. A is made of tool 
steel and driven into the brass tube B. 








drilling as well as turning with the power 
of a footwheel that can be controlled than 
with one of those runaway motors. Even 
with the rheostat attached to the milk 
shakers or sewing machine motors the 
speed is by far too high for fine drilling. 
A one-sixth or one-eighth horsepower 
motor fixed up with a rheostat and such 
sizes of pulleys that will give the lathe 
about a hundred and fifty revolutions per 
minute is ideal for all around work as 
well as pivoting, This is a rather ex- 
pensive equipment but it pays in the long 
run. 

I have been using a motor similarly 
equipped for the past twelve years and 
with the low speed that it has I have been 
able to drill any pinion that is used in 
the finest grades of Swiss watches with- 
out drawing the temper. 

A drill is such a cutting tool that al- 
ways cuts in the same place and if used 
at high speed the fine cutting edge gets 
overheated and is destroyed and once 
that happens the bottom of the hole gets 
burnished over which makes a glass hard 
surface and even if a new drill is substi- 














to elevate and make the art of watchmak- 
ing worth while. I can’t understand why 
a real watchmaker will ignore this great 
move of the Horological Institute of 
America to certify watchmakers. 

I have tried very hard to interest the 
worthy watchmakers in this city and 
Jacksonville, Fla. in this great move to: 
elevate and make the trade attractive, but 
it seems I cannot get them interested. A 
great many seem to know very little of 
it, and many seem to be a bit afraid. I 
know of only two junior watchmakers cer- 
tified in the state, and I received a letter 
from Dr. A. F. Beal a few days ago, stat- 
ing I had passed as Certified Watchmaker 
in good shape. It appears that I am the 
only one in the state. I am proud to be 
able to be a Certified Watchmaker, but 
I realize that I am no better and in many 
cases not as good as the many hundreds 
that have ignored this great move, and 
nothing would be more gratifying to me 
than to see all worthy watchmakers join us 
to make the art worth while. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Bert McCarty. 
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NOTICE 


Established 1858 





Over 64 years at this one business of 
REFINING and SMELTING gold, silver 
and platinum, puts us where we're qualified 
to take all the “guess” out of your refining 
problems. We know the value of scientific 
refining and prompt service; we know you 
can’t get it in bigger measure anywhere than 
you can get it here. If certainties like that 
appeal, “get in touch” today. 


We refine anything containing GOLD, 
SILVER and PLATINUM. Try us. 


Bullion Dealers, Refiners and Smelters 


L. Lelong & Bro. Inc. 


Halsey, Marshall and Nevada Sts. 
Newark, N. J. 





..A HINT FROM... 


L. Leber & Son, Inc. 














Make your own 1914 kt. White Gold 
with “L. L. & S. 1914 kt. White 
Alloy.” 


Make your own 18 kt. White Gold 
with “L. L. & S. 18 kt. White Alloy.” 
Platinum Color is soft and will not 
tarnish. 


Use our Non-Tarnishable and Easy- 
Flowing Solder for 18 kt. White 
Gold. 











149 New Jersey Railroad Avenue 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


“LL. & S. GOLD ALLOYS” 


All Kinds of Gold, Silver and Platinum 
Solders 


Assayers, Refiners and 
Smelters 























Refiners 


Gold 
Silver 
Platinum 


31 Gold St., New York City Bridgeport, Conn. 
SHIP TO EITHER PLANT 

















This entire building is used exclusively 
by the MHorological Department of 
sradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois. So long as you could not make 
arrangements to start with us by the first 
of the year hope you will be able to join us 
by the middle of June or the first of July. 
Everyone expecting to join their forces 
at Bradley address us asking for one of 
our latest catalogues so that they will be 
thoroughly posted in the methods pur- 
sued at this great institution. Catalogues 
are free. 


Address: 


Bradley Horological Department, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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The Horological School for Ex-Service 
Men at the College of the City 
of New York 
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EVERAL representative horological 

schools have already been described in 
Tue JEWELERS’ CircULAR, The schools aim 
to make better watchmakers by combining 
theory and practice. 

The new horological school opened in 
connection with the College of the City 
of New York is noteworthy in many re- 
spects. The equipment comprises every 
modern device essential for the student. 
The school was opened in July, 1922, and 
has a capacity for 100. The present attend- 
ance is about 90. 


The equipment includes American lathes, 
chucks and attachments, electric polishing 
lathes with dust collectors, dynamo lathes 
for plating, electric drills and a high grade 
radio set for time signals. The curriculum 
is quite comprehensive as may be seen from 
the following: 


II—APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Instruction in mathematics, when requifed, will 
be based on and given concurrently with the trade 
and technical instruments of the course. It will in- 
clude the following: 

1. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division. 
2, Fractions and decimals, 

3. The metric system of measurement. 

4. Application of circular measurement. 

5. Angular measurement. 

6. Gear ratios. 


III—TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

1, Elementary instruction in characteristics of 
various steels and alloys used in the trade. 

2. Elementary instruction cn physical changes in 
molecular stgucture of steels due to harden- 
ing and tempering. 

3. Physical properties and chemical 
watch lubricants. 

4. Balance work— 

Theory of bimetallic compensation. 
b—Effect of extremes of temperature. 
c—Effect of timing screw. 

Hairspring work— 

a—Relation of spring strength to mass of the 
balance. 

b—Theory of the regulator. 

Escapment work— 

a—Principles of the lever escapement. 

h—Principles of chronometer escapement. 

c—Principles of duplex escapement. 

d—Principles of verge escapement. 

e—Principles of cylinder escapement. 

Train work— 

4—Method of determining proper gear ratios. 

b—Demonstration of principles of the epicycloid 
tooth, 

c—Gearing reductions and multiplications. 

1—Common causes of trouble and methcds of 
correcting. 

e—Use of rounding up tool. 

8. Jewel setting. 

a—Scale of hardness of jewels used in watches 

and how determined. 

>—Methods of repairing clocks. 

; Methods of repairing clocks. 

4 Effect of friction on timepiece. 

10. Effect of magnetism on timepiece 
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PRODUCTIVE OPERATIONS. 
1. Filing— 
a—Round filing. 
b—Flat filing. 
c~Taper filing, 
d—Draw filing, 
¢—Square filing. 
The various useful tools made during this 
Period are filed to metric measurement with 
P 4 tolerance of 1/10 of one millimeter. 
—Hardening steels, 


bo 


Ww 
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g—Tempering steels. 
h—Coloring steels. 
i--Finishing steels. 

Lathe work— 
a—Preparation of cutting tools. 
b—Turning brass and soft steels. 
c—Turning tempered steel. 
d—Precision turning. 
e—Drilling small diameters. 
f—Boring and slotting. 
g—Recessing. 
h—Burnishing. 
i—Tapping and thread cutting. 
j—Countersinking. 
k—Grinding—precision. 
1—Lapping. 
m—Polishing. 

n—Snailing. 





PUPILS AT WORK IN THE WATCH REPAIRING CLASS, COLLEGE OF 


o-—Damaskeening. 

p--Knurling. 

q—Wheel cutting (finished blanks). 
r—Pivot polishing. 

A thorough working knowledge of the 
above is afforded by the reproduction of 
various watch parts, such as screws, wind- 
ing stems, balance staffs, pallet arbors and 
finished pinions. 

Jewelling 
a—Fitting jewels to pivots. 
b—Setting center jewels. 
c—Setting train jewels in plate. 
d—Setting balance jewels. 
e—Setting cap jewels. 
f—Setting roller jewels. 
e—Setting pallet jewels. 
h—Stripping jewel settings. 
i—Cutting jewels with diamond lap. 
j—Grinding and polishing jewel holes. 
Train work— 
a—End shaking. 
b—Side shaking. 
c—Uprighting. 
d—Depthing. 
e—Truing. 
f—Testing. 
g—U'se rounding up tool. 
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5. Mainspring and barrel. 





a—Fitting barrel arbor. 
b—Fitting hook in barrel. 
c—Truing and uprighting. 
d—Fitting mainsprings various end types. 
e—Fitting to various barrel ‘types. 
Escapements— 
a—Fitting escape wheel, brass. 
b—Fitting escape wheel, steel. 
c—Fitting escape platen. 
d—Extensive practice in matching and adjusting 
lever escapement. 
Balance work— 
a—Truing. 
b—Poising. 
c—Clearing. 
d—Fitting staff. 
e—Fitting roller, 
f—Fitting jewel pin. 
Pallet fork and arbor— 
a—Fitting pallet arbor (friction). 
b—Fitting pallet arbor (screw). 
c—Fitting guard pin (double roller). 
d—Fitting guard pin (single roller). 


a 
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9. Balance staff— 


a—Replace staff (rivet) single roller. 

b—Replace staff (friction). 

c—Replace staff (rivet) double roller. 
10. Train repairs— 

a—Fit center staff. 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
b—F it center pinion. 
c—Fit safety pinion. 
d—Fit hollow center pinion. 
e—Fit camon pinion, 
f—Fit hour wheel. 
g—Fit minute wheel. 
h—Fit dial. 
i—Fit hands. 

11. Winding and setting— 
a—Fitting and adjusting. 
b—Various types of action. 
c—-Making various springs. 

12. Hair springs. 
a—Fitting and making ccllet. 
b—Fitting stud. 
c—Truing flat. 
d—Truing round. 
e—Making and fitting overcoil to 
f—Determine number <f 

and fit to watches. 
g—Fitting and adjusting regulator. 


watches. 


vibraticns of balance 


13. Case work— 
a—Fitting bezel. 
b—Fitting glass, 
c—Fitting sleeve. 
d—Fitting crown. 
e—Fitting stem. 
f—Titting pendant bow. 
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Watch Crystals that can be adjusted to any height and size— 


The New Improved 
G-S FLEXO CRYSTALS 


Are Overcoming All the Trouble Known in the 
Fitting of Watch Crystals 


A small stock of only 4 gross G-S FLEXO CRYSTALS 
(% dozen per size) is required for a complete assortment and 
will fit instantly any size or make watch in both the open 
and hunting case. Can be fitted to odd shape bezels. WARNING to retail and wholesale jewelers! 
Any one making, selling or inserting “com- 
GUARANTEED NOT CELLULOID pression” non-breakable crystals not bearing 
: . mal patent number 14,458 is infringing. We know 
G-S FLEXO CRYSTALS are made of a special composition for watch of certain dealers who persist in infri g 
crystals only; clear as glass, and will not discolor, shrink or fall out of bezel. on above patent and we warn them here 
They fit tight and are dustproof, and will not burn when in bezel. that certain prosecution for damages will fol- 
low as soon as our evidence is completed 


Send Bezels and We Will Insert Sample G-S Crystals against them. 


Genuine unbreakable crystals can not be in- 

10” <cineagunnanessguelbeassniocgysasingad serted without a nee. = unbreakables 

Sei ee hich are sold with the explanation “not to 
Patented =» = GERMANOW-SIMON MACHINE CO. phchatea i inuchine? re infetior subeth 

G-S Crs They are the cause of all the faults 


e tutes. 
ae ~*~ pee 58 Mill Street Rechester, N. Y., U.S.A. inown shout eubreakable crystals. 











Every Process Carried Out Under the 
Supervision of One of the Firm 


SWEEP SMELTERS, 
BIRMINGHAM ,ENG.. 





Such as is here depict- 
edin genuine photo- 
graphic reproductions 


of a case repaired by our expert mechanics stands out 
as a beacon light in forceful blazonry in attestation of 
the high-grade work turned out by this house. For 
over 30 years we have specialized upon the complete 
restoration to original shape of seemingly doers < we 
cases and have builded a reputation for superior work 
surpassed by no other watch case repair house in the 
country. Irregardless of how badly battered up a case 
may be, we restore it to its original shape speedily and 
accurately, and especially solicit work refused by other 
firms because of the difficulties incident to successful 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


Work by ny td ompaeee pom phon the a mpemeweery f 
care as work brought in, and you can safely expect to , 
receive the same courteous treatment which has for so * AS IT LEFT US 
—* i ee may _ pomee. Our ae - OURS IS THE HOUSE THAT 
right. e add only a fair and legitimate profit to the “ IVE ps” 

AS IT REACHED US actual cost of the job. We don’t believe in killing the | : DEL nS THE — 

goose that laid the golden ose —we expect you to come back, and so treat you accordingly. Every piece of workis absolutely guaranteed to be right. Send 
' today—NOW —for free circular and price list, or, better still, favor us with atrial order. You'll he glad to know us. Send for prices on special work. 


> BECKER-HECKMAN CO. (ise CCASO, =e 























Orders filled same day We carry a large and complete stock of the best Watch Glasses 
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g—Fitting case springs (lift). 
b—Fitting case springs (lock). 
j—Make and fit Swiss winding stem. 
14, Examination of movement— 
a—Locating troubles by elimination process. 
15, Cleaning— 
a—Disassembly. 
b—Solvent. 
c—Liquid abrasive. 
d—Neutralizing solution. 
c—Assembly. ° 
f—Checking. 
g—Adjusting. 
h—Lubricating. 
16. Elementary adjusting— 
a—Timing. 
b—Adjusting to positions. 
c~Adjusting to temperature. 
d—Adjusting to Isochronism. 
e—Gliding and finishing. 
17. Clock repairing (Elementary) — 
a—Common alarm. 
b—Simple striking. 
c—Ordinary chime. 


Every student is required to take the ex- 
aminations given by the Horological Insti- 
tute of America for Junior Watchmaker 
before being given a certificate of proficiency 
by the school. In charge of the instruction 
staff is Lieut. John W. Iseman, M.E., for- 
merly with the United States Navy, where 
he had charge of precision and aeronautic 
instruments. Collaborating with him are 
William Bold, assistant chief instructor, for 
many years associated with the late Charles 
T. Higginsbotham, Ernest Mezey, instruc- 
tor in clock repairing and springing, Lad 
Boldizar and Joseph Horvath. 





Industry and Success 





VERY successful business man has an 
audience whenever he “opens his 
mouth.” Here are a few culls from a recent 
address by Chas. Schwab, the ironmaster, at 
a banquet in Boston: 

“Business without sentiment would have 
no joy for me, and I speak as an employer 
of 150,000 people. 

“The angel of good luck seems to have 
hovered about my life. 

“Every man should be paid for what he 
does. I will not be associated with any 
industry that says a man must be paid a 
day’s wage no matter how poor his labor 
may be. 

“I have always thought of industry as a 
three-legged stool. There is capital, there 
is management and there is labor. The stool 
cannot stand unless it has all three legs, and 
the legs must give equal support. 

“In the past depression we have been 
obliged to reduce wages of our workers 
three successive times, and I challenge any- 
one to find complaint among our men. We 
went to them and told them just what the 
situation was, what our profits were and 
laid the whole case before them. 

“You cannot hire loyalty; you cannot hire 
eficiency. If you cannot inspire loyalty to 
Management you will soon have a concern 
which will find itself in the bankruptcy 
courts. When you have a good job, stick to 
It. Take the advice of a man who had 43 
years of it.” 





“Cactus Joe says he is putting by some- 
thing for a rainy day.” 

“I guess he is,” commented Three-finger 
Sam. “I just saw him:taking home a pack 
of cards and a collection of poker chips.”— 
Washington Star. 
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Adequate Horological Education 








Stenographic Resumé of an Address Delivered by Robert F. Nattan, of THe Jeweters’ 
Crrcutar, Before the Second Annual Dinner of the Horological Institute of America, Held 
at the Hotel Astor, Jan. 19. 

















J WAS very much interested in what Dr. 

Kunz said about encouraging boys to 
work early for I had to work very early 
myself. It is true, at the present time a 
great deal is being done for the boy, more 
than was done when I was a boy, when 
there was no organized effort to do justice 
to the boy’s aptitude. Among other things, 
we now have an Apprenticeship Commission 
connected with the New York Building 
Congress which is doing excellent work. 
They take a boy who has some mechanical 
bent and get him a job. They also demand 
that the boy attend school several hours per 
week, unlike the old system where the boy 
went to work under some hard task master 
who gave him no “reason why” knowledge 
and thus the boy did not get very far. The 
boy is now taught the practical and the 
theoretical side of his work. He is shown 
how to do something and told why he does 
it. All this has a bearing on adequate 
horological education. 

The question of getting the American boy 
to study horology is a very difficult one for 
the psychology of the American boy differs 
from that of the European boy. I believe 
that our public schools have neglected to 
impress upon the minds of the children the 
importance of time. If they did that I 
believe there would be subconsciously im- 
planted in the child’s mind, a desire to know 
more about time and perhaps to examine a 
watch and maybe later on to study watch- 
making. 

It was my privilege to visit the Horologi- 
cal School of Geneva in October and I was 
much impressed with that institution. The 
director himself showed me through the 
school. The school takes boys 14 years of 
age, after they have graduated from the 
elementary schools, and gives them an 
intensive five years’ course in the theory 
and practice of horology. Here is an out- 
line of the curriculum: 

During the first four months of the first 
year he is taught to make tools and after 
this the plates and bridges. During the 
second year the winding part and train. 
Trigonometry and other mathematics play 
their part here. During the third year he 
finishes the train and takes up the escape- 
ment and complicated work. During the 
fourth year he is taught how to regulate and 
put the finishing touches on the watch. 
Differential calculus is required of him. 
During the fifth year he must make a com- 
plete watch from drawings which he lays 
out himself. He not only makes the watch 
but plans it. In order to secure the title 
of “Engineer” he must make a repeater and 
a stop watch. This is an exceedingly 
difficult course. It is so difficult in fact, 
that in the year 1920 no engineer was 
graduated at all. In 1921 only one student 
received this degree. Students are allowed 
to go out after the fourth year but to secure 
this title of “Engineer” they must remain 


five years. The school is supported by the 
municipality, the student paying only a 
nominal fee. In the school last year were 
92 pupils, 24 of whom were girls. A spe- 
cial two-year course is given for the girls, 
who are trained to go out and enter the 
watch factories in Geneva and other watch 
manufacturing centers. There is a smaller 
number of students in the school of Geneva 
now owing to the unfavorable economic 
conditions. While there, a complicated watch 
made by a youth 18% years old, was shown 
to me. 

The equipment of the school is very 
thorough. The director, Monsieur Jacquet, 
is a natural born teacher and a natural 
horologist. He is enthusiastic, energetic 
and inspiring. He has great admiration for 
the speed with which Americans do things. 
When I told him that I had just passed 
through eight foreign countries and expected 
to be in Paris, France, the next day, having 
completed the continental circuit in 29 days, 
he said characteristically, “Vous etes tres 
Americain.” 

The Geneva School also gives a special 
three years’ course in machine tool making. 
A laboratory equipped with every modern 
scientific device necessary is another feature 
of this remarkable institute. In the labora- 
tory the student is taught how to test steel. 
Micro-photos are made. The steel testing 
machines are of the latest type and manu- 
facturers send to the school samples of 
steel for testing. 

I helieve that we should have in this 
country not more watchmakers, but better 
watchmakers. Every effort should be made 
to protect the worthy watchmaker, for that 
means protection of the public, protection 
of the jeweler, and protection of the worthy 
manufacturer. A watch manufacturer’s 
prestige is often destroyed by an incompe- 
tent watchmaker. The prestige of worthy 
manufacturers of products in other indus- 
tries is likewise ruined by incapable 
mechanics. When the purchaser cannot get 
a product properly repaired he gets rid of 
it and is frequently prejudiced for life. 


I know there are a great many people 
who do not understand, even now, the aims 
of the Horological Institute of America 
which was started for the benefit of the 
whole industry after many declared it 
impossible. Our first president, George W. 
Spier, came to my office in 1920 and talked 
with me about some way of stimulating 
interest in horological education. We had 
been very enthusiastic over the subject 
realizing that it was the basis of success of 
the retail jewelry business. We realized 
that the jeweler needed something to 
differentiate him from the mere vendor of 
merchandise. We saw a great deterioration 
going on among watchmakers and realized 
that something must be done quickly. Many 
in the trade were very indifferent to the 
situation. When Mr. Spier came to me he 
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showed great determination and told me of 
his hope of interesting the National Re- 
earch Council which was founded during 
ihe wai’ to gather together scientific data 
ji over «se country in order to help win 
jhe war, and was made a permanent insti- 
tution in 1918. The final result was that 
the National Research Council called the 
first horological conference in May, 1920, 
and the Horological Institute of America 
was born. It is very gratifying to see here 
tonight so many men prominent in the 
industry. They evidently realize the im- 
portance of this movement. 

Some people, by the way, seem to think 
this Institute is a school. It is nothing of 
the kind. It is a scientific body organized 
to certify watchmakers and to standardize 
the curricula of the schools; not by any 
arbitrary process or coercive methods. It 
is felt that standardization will gradually 
come about automatically by the examina- 
tions given by the Horological Institute of 
America. We could not certify watchmakers 
by any form of legal enactment. We 
thought of this but found that such a plan 
would be impractical and undesirable for 
many reasons which I will not explain to- 
night. How then, we were asked, were we 
going to induce watchmakers to be certi- 
fed? Many are already being certified and 
that partly answers the question. We 
believe that eventually economic pressure 
will be brought to bear to induce every 
self-respecting watchmaker to become certi- 
fied for his own protection. Moreover, the 
public will some day demand credentials 
and the certificate of the Horological 
Institute of America will be your credential. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
as to whether theory should be taught to 
any extent. Those who have had experience 
in education know that the most practical 
man is the man who knows how to do and 
why he does something, and the man who 
knows why he does something is the man 
who knows something about theory. 

We need real 24-Karat, full fledged 
watchmakers—no half way men—who can 
repair watches such as are brought into the 
jewelry stores of America and who ‘can 
keep in good condition the time pieces that 
are produced by conscientious watch manu- 
facturers of the country. 





Joseph Melillo, a jeweler, of Summit, 
N. J., was acquitted of a charge of receiv- 
ing stolen goods by a jury in Quarter Ses- 
sions Court recently. Melillo had been in- 
dicted by the October Grand Jury. The 
charge grew out of the jeweler’s purchase 
of a watch from Frank Plumbo, a 12-year- 
old boy of Summit, now an inmate of the 
State Home for Boys at Jamesburg. Plumbo 
was brought from Jamesburg to testify at 
the trial. It is alleged that on Sept. 12 
Plumbo stole a watch and chain from 
Frederick C. Kelley, an employe of the 
Commonwealth Water Co. Kelley was 
working at the Summit House, and hung 
his vest, containing the watch and chain, in 
a hall closet. Plumbo testified he stole into 
the hotel and took the watch and chain 
from the vest. With Sam Pulidor, another 
12-year-old lad, Plumbo went to Melillo’s 
Jewelry store and disposed of the watch 
for 50 cents. Kelley placed the value of 
the timepiece at $110. 
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‘*Work for the Night Is Coming” 











Remarks by Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York Times, Before the Second Annual 
Dinner of the Hospital Institute of America, Held Jan. 19, at the Hotel Astor. 














FIRST of all, I want to apologize for ap- 

pearing inthese garments. I havea dress 
suit at home, but I didn’t have any time. 
lf I had taken time to put on the dress suit 
I should have been “all dressed up and no 
place to go”; the dinner would have been 
over. 

A man was once asked if he could sing 
and he said, “No, but I have a cousin who 
can play the flute.” I am not a watchmaker 
nor do I know anything about horology but 
I have a Hamilton watch in my pocket. I 
didn’t buy the watch; it was given to me. 
I was sitting, some years ago, in an arbitra- 
tion board for about three months with the 
railroad officials on one side and the railroad 
men on the other, and in the course of the 
arbitration I lost my watch. They didn’t 
want to have the story made known so they 
took up a collection and gave me this beauti- 
ful watch which I have always with me. 

I say that I am not a watchmaker but I 
used to be president of a college that trained 
the great horologist and astronomer, Dr. 
Schlesinger, and I also have a friend who 
knows more about jewels than anyone in 
the world. When he gets to that city we 
have just been singing about the Lord is 
going to ask his advice about repairing 
those wheels. 

I came to express my regret that I could 
not come but my time is in your hands and 
so I have had to come. I do not know 
whether Einstein knows what he thinks he 
does. but at any rate he says that “time 
intervals are relative to the observer.” Now 
Shakespeare said that a long time before 
Einstein. He said, “There are divers paces 
for divers persons,” and “For some time 
ambles and for others time gambols.” I 
wish we could find a synchronizer to find the 
fellow who has so much time on his hands. 
Speaking of synchronizing, I happened to be 
in Palestine during the latter part of the 
war when a great advance was made. I was 
with one of the corps commanders the night 
before the great drive and he told me that 
they had synchronized their watches three 
times during the day in preparation for the 
coming march which resulted in the complete 
delivery of Palestine. 

I was brought up on a song every stanza 
of which ended with “Work for the night is 
coming.” It started out with advising us to 
work “in the morning hours, to work with 
the Spring flowers.” We were to work (of 
course the unions would not allow it now) 
even during the noon time and to “work till 
the last beam faded to shine no more.” That 
time is past and now we have to regulate our 
going to work and our leaving work. I have 
often wished that those who made time could 
somehow help people to use their time better. 
I used to say to my children (I had about 
two million children that I called my little 
millionaires), “Multiply the number of 
seconds by the number of minutes and hours 
in a day, week, month, etc., for the number 
of years you expect to live.” I have for- 


gotten just what their expectations were. 
Most of them, I think, had twenty million 
of minutes to live. That is the most pre- 
cious possession of all. I told them that at 
least one third of their fortune would have 
to be spent in sleeping. But we have to do 
that in order to hold the rest. We ought to 
spend at least a third of it in doing our share 
of the world’s work, and happy are they who 
in doing the world’s work do as they want 
to do. Besides that, there is another fortune 
left, one third of it, and it is as great as 
either of the other two fortunes. I have 
often said that after all success or failure 
in life depends largely on what we do with 
that third fortune of ours. There was a 
time when about one-fourth of the people had 
all the leisure and the rest had none. I was 
making a speech not long ago, and thought 
I came to an original conclusion when I 
said it was more important to train people 
to use leisure time properly than working 
time I later found Aristotle said it 
thousands of years ago. 

Tonight I put into my pocket a little 
horological hymn. It isn’t comparable with 
the ones you have been singing and it isn’t 
set to music. I wrote it for the beginning 
of the new year. 

“Those things I do engage to do hourly 

To keep my doing true to what my conscience 
points, 

To send my soul upon its round of this day’s duty 

With no sound of complaining of my woes. 

To live more worthy of their love 

Whom I do love all else above, 

To fight my rightful foes. 

God give me guidance in my ways 

To, do the things I should, 


God give me length and strength of days 
To do the things I would.” 





“The Answer, a solution to your bench 
problems,” is the title of a most interesting 
bock prepared by Sam Swartchild, of 
Swartchild & Co., Chicago, Ill. The author, 
in his preface, says that in compiling the 
book he has taken the utmost care to do 
something which will be of great value to 
retail jewelers. The book is the answer to 
a question which has long been in the minds 
of many,—“when absent from my store 
how can I be certain that my employes are 
making the correct charges for work done?” 
The book aims to show the jeweler how to 
secure a legitimate profit. It is most com- 
prehensive and illustrates all the different 
watch parts and various other material 
including material used in the optical 
department, jewelry repair shop and en- 
graving department. The jeweler’s code 
of ethics is printed in the back of the book. 
Every jeweler in the industry will find 
this painstaking work a most valuable 
asset in his business. 








“Has your husband a good ear for music?” 

“I’m afraid not. He seems to think that 
everything he hears played in church is a 
lullaby.”"—Detroit Free Press. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.) 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No, 3891.— How Is It Done?— 
Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions? No. 1\—What is the best method of 
soldering the seconds dial and the inner dial 
in position when they become loose? No. 
2~How can I make a Breguet hairspring 
expand and contract evenly all around, when 
the point where the overcoil begins to rise 
from the body of the spring moves twice as 
far as any other part? I have noticed some 
springs “breathe” evenly and some as de- 
scribed above. No. 3—What is considered 
good timekeeping for the average 8 to 10 
ligne movements? No. 4—What is the cor- 
rect shape for the ends of the balance pivots ; 
flat or rounded? No. 5—In wheel cutting, 
what is the best way to locate the cutter 
exactly on the “line of centers”?—F. R. B. 

AnsweER.—To solder the seconds dial in 
position; clean the recess and scrape down 
to clean copper. Use a low fusing solder, 
such as bismuth solder, but do not use any 
flux. Select a piece of smooth, fine-grained 
cork a trifle larger in diameter than the 
seconds dial, then smooth this cork flat with 
sandpaper. Place the dial in position, then 
cut a thin piece of solder and curl it into 
a ring that will lie in the recess. Place 
the complete dial on a clean piece of sheet 
copper and apply sufficient heat to fuse the 
solder. When the solder is fused, then place 
the copper flat on the bench and press the 
solder into the recess with the flat cork. 
Trim off any surplus solder. When this 
method is followed carefully, you may ob- 
tain a strictly first-class job. 

No. 2—The perfect action of Breguet 
hairsprings. which you have no doubt ob- 
served in fine movements, is the work of 
expert adjusters. Briefly, such action is 
obtained by the proper manipulation of the 
inner and outer terminal curves. Space in 
this department will not permit a full de- 
scription of the methods employed, as a 
volume could be written on this point. No. 
3—The average 7 to 15 jewel movements 
in 8 to 10 ligne size should not vary more 
than five minutes per week, providing they 
are in good condition and properly cared 
for, by the owner. This applies to well- 
made, lever movements. High-grade move- 
ments may do better, but in either case they 
must be properly cared for. 

Of course you understand that some of 
the wrist watches are handled very care- 
lessly by their owners; obviously, under 
such conditions, we cannot expect the best 
service. No 4—A _ balance pivot should 


be slightly rounded, although, in some cases 
of position adjustment, one pivot may be 
slightly more flattened than the opposite 
Pivot. 


No. 5—Jf we place a taper in the 


lathe head and grind it to a fine point and 
absolutely true, this fine point will represent 
the “exact line of centers.” A similar, true 
point, placed in the tail stock will also repre- 
sent the line of centers, and we may use 
either point to locate our cutter. We will 
assume that we wish to locate a pinion 
cutter on the “exact line of centers.” We 
simply place the cutter in position in its 
spindle; then adjust the heighth of the 
spindle so that the true taper point in the 
lathe head or tailstock (whichever is most 
convenient to use) rests in the center of the 
cutter tooth. This may be easily done if 
we examine it with a glass. If we wish 
to “line up” an angle cutter, we would 
locate the top face of the cutter with the 
true taper point. In the former case, the 
center of the pinion tooth which we cut 
will be radial with the center; in the latter 
case, the face of the tooth will be radial 
with the center, 


Question No, 3892.—Magnetism.—Jn my 
daily work, I run across a number of watches 
that are magnetized. I have no trouble in 
demagnetizing same, but I don’t understand 
the action of the “juice” on the watch, and 
which causes them to run fast. Will you 
kindly explain this matter?—J. B. E: 

ANSWER.—While the watches that you 
have observed may have gained time when 
they were magnetized, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that all magnetized watches 
will gain time. They may run fast or slow 
or the rate may vary either way at short 
intervals. When a watch is magnetized, it 
quite often happens that some particular 
part will be more strongly magnetized than 
others. For instance; in the watches which 
you have observed, a case spring may be 
more strongly magnetized than any other 
part and this case spring may lie very close 
to the balance. The attraction and repulsion 
of opposite poles between the case spring 
and the balance will tend to slow the vi- 
brations of the balance and it follows that 
short vibrations of the balance will cause 
the watch to gain time. Any steel part of 
the case or movement that lies near the 
balance may cause the above trouble. 
Another instance may be that the hairspring 
is strongly magnetized. In this case, some 
of the coils may cling together for an instant 
during a vibration. This condition would 
also tend to shorten the vibrations and cause 
the watch to gain time. 

We will assume that the rate of a mag- 
netized watch is very erratic. This condi- 
tion may be caused by a strongly magnetized 
mainspring. When a watch is placed in 
contact with a magnetic field, the mainspring 
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becomes polarized. Regardless of the posi- 
tion the mainspring happens to occupy at 
the instant it is magnetized, each coil will 
become a magnet and the poles will assume 
positions at opposite sides of the coil. Thus, 
there are two poles to each coil and the 
location of these poles becomes permanent, 
regardless of the position they may assume 
as the spring unwinds. As these poles are 
constantly changing positions as the spring 
unwinds, they exert varying influences on 
the balance and consequently on the rate 
of the watch. 


A simple experiment will demonstrate this 
condition much better than it can be ex- 
plained. Place a mainspring barrel with 
spring enclosed in the demagnetizer and 
then magnetize it strongly, which may be 
done by shutting off the current while the 
spring is inside of the solenoid coil. Then 
remove the mainspring from the barrel and 
pass it from end to end in proximity to a 
compass. The succession of North and 
South Poles will be clearly indicated. 


Questton No. 3893. -Etching Meta? 
Goods.—No. 1.—Please tell me how etching 
ts done in spoon bowls and similar pieces, 
what kind of acid to use and how to pro- 
tect the surface that is not to be etched. 
No. 2.—Also tell me how the fine etching 
is done on steel work, such as swords which 
seem to be cut in very deep and then gilded 
in the recesses —C, L. H. } 


AnsSwer.—Assuming that we wish t¢ 
etch a monogram or certain letters in a 
spoon bowl, we must first cover the entire 
surface with a resist, which may be simple 
beeswax or, what is much better; asphaltum 
varnish. The beeswax is much the easiest 
to apply; simple immersion in a pot of 
melted wax will leave a thin film on the 
surface. When cold, the letters may be 
traced through to clean metal. With the 
asphaltum varnish, the surface must be 
painted all around the letters with a fine 
brush, In either case, when the resist is 
properly applied, then we are ready for the 
etching fluid. If the spoon bowl is gilded, 
we shall require aqua-regia (three parts 
hydrochloric acid and one part nitric acid) 
to cut through the gold. When this has 
been accomplished then we may rinse off 
the aqua-regia and apply a mixture of 
nitric acid one part and water one part, 
which will cut the silver much faster than 
aqua-regia will. Fresh acid must be applied 
from time to time as required. When the 
work seems to be cut in to the required 
depth, then we may rinse off the acid and 
heat the spoon to remove the beeswax. 
Asphaltum varnish may be quickly removed 
with boiling lye. If we have a silver spoon 
to be etched and wish gold letters we may 
gild the letters before we remove the resist. 
Again, if we have a gilt bowl and cut the 
letters into the silver we have a pleasing 
contrast. 

Many cffects may be produced in etched 
work. For instance, we may make a name 
plate with fancy or plain border. The 
border and name may be covered with 
resist, then etched in the usual manner and 
gilded or oxidized in the recesses. 

No. 2.—In etching steel work, all opera- 
tions are done in the above manner, but 
the etching fluid should consist of nitric 
acid one part and water about ten parts. 
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Making Over Wedding Rings 


A POPULAR and pleasing fad of the 

present day is in making over wedding 
rings. The old style, wide oval and flat 
wedding rings are decidedly passé and milady 
who follows the whims of fashion is just as 
much interested in new styles of jewelry as 
she is in the matter of dress. 

The wide-awake jeweler, who advertises 
that he makes a specialty of making over 
wedding rings, should be able to “dig up” 
new business throughout the year. Such a 
simple job as the above often includes over- 
laying with white gold or platinum and en- 
graving in the popular designs. A few 
suggestions at the psychological moment will 
often create the desire for an up-to-date 
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setting for milady’s engagement ring, which 
may be selected to match the wedding ring. 
Such business cannot be ignored by any 
jeweler. The wedding ring and engagement 
ring are worn daily and when they have 
been altered to the present beautiful styles 
they are daily admired by the wearer and 
her friends. Quite obviously, this means a 
lot of free advertising and quite often, a new 
customer. 

Most people attach considerable sentiment 
to the wedding ring and wish to be assured 
that the same gold will be used in the new 
style ring. The honest and conscientious 
jeweler will always see that the same gold 
is used in such jobs, plus a small addition of 
gold, when required, to allow for waste. 

By following the method which we shall 
describe, it is quite possible to make over 
a wedding ring if we start with 1 dwt. in 
excess of the finished ring. In other words, 
if we start with 4 dwts. of gold, we may 
obtain a finished ring of 3 dwts. and can 
honestly guarantee the customer that it con- 
tains the original gold. 

Our requirements for this job are very 
simple. We use a small, cast-iron mold for 
casting the ring blank. Fig. 1 illustrates 
one-half of the mold and shows the ring 
recess, gate and vents. The complete mold 
is made of two discs of cast-iron, one inch 
and one-half in diameter by five-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness. These discs may 
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be faced off flat and recessed as shown in 
a small lathe. We made our mold complete 
on a watchmaker’s lathe. The recess is 
formed to take a size 3 ring, outside meas- 
ure. Half of the section of the ring is 
formed in each disc and all of the metal 
removed, clear to the center, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Previous to removing the disc from 
the lathe, we drill a one-eighth hole in the 
center, which is used in connection with a 
like hole towards the edge of the discs for 
positioning the two discs. Then we fit a one- 
eighth pin in the center of one disc, making 
a tight fit in this case. The hole in the 
other disc is reamed slightly so the pro- 
truding pin will fit freely. When this has 
been done, we place the two discs together 
and drill a hole clear through the edge of 
each disc and fit a pin in the same manner 
as in the center. Then we clamp the two 
discs together and drill a one-eighth hole 
through the cross section, bisecting each 
half. With a taper reamer, we ream a gate 
to take the molten metal. The vents may 
be made with a small saw, making eight 
shallow cuts about .030 square. These 
vents are required in one disc only, which 
will provide ample outlet for the gases. 

In a mold of this type, a core is required. 
Don’t make the mistake of forming the cen- 
ter of the discs to make a permanent core 
as part of the mold, as the gold ring, on 
cooling, will always contract. The pressure 
coming against the iron core and the ring 
will invariably cause a break. After much 
experimenting, we found that a charcoal core 
was most suitable for various reasons; it 
will “give” sufficiently to accommodate the 
contraction of the metal on cooling and the 
size of the core may be varied to obtain 
various ring sizes. A large core will give 
us a blank that may be stretched up to size 
7, while a small core will give us a blank 
that may be stretched up to sizes 10 or 
higher. A few trials will indicate core sizes 
much better than we can describe them and 
any of the regular ring sizes may be pro- 
duced by varying the size of the core. Of 
course, extremely large size rings will re- 
quire a larger mold. 

The charcoal cores may be quickly turned 
up, drilled to fit the center pin and cut off 
to the required thickness. In using this 
mold, we simply clamp it together with a 
small clamp, heat and oil the mold slightly, 
just as we do with a regular ingot mold, 
then pour the molten metal. The project- 
ing pins on the side of one of the discs 
are not essential, but will be found useful 
in separating the mold, as the pins may be 
gripped in the vise while we remove the 
opposite disc. 

Sizing the Ring Blank 

After removing the ring blank from the 
mold, we cut off the gate and any fins that 
run into the vents and break out the core. 
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Then the ring may be readily sized on the 
ring stretcher. If a ring requires stretch. 
ing to very large sizes, it should be annealed 
and quenched in alcohol after each size of 
enlarging. This will leave the ring very 
soft for further stretching. 


Turning and Polishing the Ring 


Assuming that the ring has been stretched 
to the required size, then we may turn jt 
true and polish it. If the proper die has 
been used in stretching the ring to size, little 
or no turning will be required on the outer 
surface, but the edges will require a slight 
amount of truing. Even this may be dis. 
pensed with in some cases, if the ring seems 
fairly true. If turning is required, we simply 
place the ring on a wooden mandrill and 
turn the edges and outer surface true, but 
if the outer surface seems fairly true, we 
simply flatten the edges and polish the ring, 
To flatten the edges quickly, we use a thin 
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copper disc about five inches in diameter. 
No. 1 emery cloth is cemented to the disc 
and we run this disc in a lathe. We use 
small wooden blocks, which are recessed to 
take the various sizes of rings, then we may 
quickly face off the sides of the ring, elimi- 
nating, at the same time, the joy of burning 
one’s fingers. In polishing the sides of the 
rings, we also use the wooden blocks. Then 
we place the ring on a wooden mandrill and 
polish the outside surface. By using the 
wooden block and mandrill, we may polish 
such a ring very quickly. All that remains 
to be done is to emery and polish the inside 
of the ring and our job is completed. 

The essential features of this method are, 
we may return the original gold plus a slight 
addition for waste and the job is also very 
speedily done. We have repeatedly turned 
out such jobs in 15 minutes’ time. 


Overlaying with White Gold or Platinum 


We are aware that the large gold and 
platinum workers are equipped to stamp 
shells and spin them onto the rings. While 
this method is very good, it is not always 
convenient to send such jobs out on account 
of the delay. Also the small worker is not 
equipped to do such work. In such cases, 
we may make a thin, flat band that will just 
fit over the ring, we wish to overlay. The 
ring is prepared by making it about two 
sizes smaller than the finished size and also 
turning it to the required shape, less the 
thickness of the overlaying metal. Then we 
may fit the overlay in place and “tack” tt 
securely with a small amount of solder 
around the top edge. The ring may then be 
pickled and scratch brushed clean and 1 
ready for swedging to shape. 

The swedging may be done by using, first, 
a rather wide, oval ring die, then annea 
the ring and use a narrower die. The ring 
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Finishes Favored by Different Style Periods 














T is a peculiar property of metals that they 

possess the power of taking on different 
degrees of brilliance of their surface. <A 
surface is called bright when it is so smooth 
that it either absorbs or entirely reflects 
light according to the angle of incidence. 
When the light is strongly absorbed the 
color of the metal, of course, appears deep 
toned. When the light is altogether or 
almost entirely reflected the color of the 
metal appears very light or white. The 
points of greatest brilliance of polished 
metal are white. It is therefore false to 
say gold is yellow, silver is white, copper 
is red. These expressions represent only 
the middle color values, which do not apply 
to metals in a polished condition. Polished 
gold ranges in its gradations of color 
through all tones from the lightest white 
gold down to the deepest gold brown; 
polished silver from the deepest steel black 
to sparkling white. Metal in polished con- 
dition does not have a color, only numer- 
ous color tones; it has no shades, which 
are brought about by giving it plastic 
form. But, together with the shades, much 
heightened and cut up, the reflection, caused 
by the source of light and surrounding 
objects, has its effect. These are facts and 
phenomena which, from the art standpoint 
of an example, have much greater effect 
on the fashioning than is generally supposed. 
The designing artist must in advance see, 
in his fancy, the effect, in this particular, 
on the object to be created; how the surface 
is to appear in its make-up. That is to 
say, he must plan whether for matt or 
bright execution. 


Certain style periods favor matt, others 
bright metal. Matt surfaces generally run 
parallel, favoring the development of rich 
coloring; bright ones are satisfied, generally, 
with the natural color of the metal. The 
application cf stones in jewels, also, is in 
this respect influenced by waves of taste: 
periods in which the artistic effect of colored 
stones rules give way to those in which the 
brilliant stone, diamond predominates. 
Generally, we are of opinion the high polish 
of the metal as well as of the stones are 
an acquisition of modernity, and we are 
inclined to value their glaring brilliance, 
their deep shadow reflections as less artis- 
tic than the mild, even color harmony which 
8 expressed in old works in the precious 
metals. Now, we do not know how these 
works in the precious metals in our collec- 
tions and museums left the workshop of 
their master, whether that which we today 
call mild, harmonious, attuned color, is in 
Many cases a’ weak patina of age that was 
neither wished nor caused by the creator 
of the work. We stand charmed before 
the patinated small bronze of ancient art; 
Probably we are therein admiring a natural 
phenomenon and must suppose that the 
ancient bronze artist gave his work the 
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fiery reflection of a bronze polish which 
the atmosphere or the effect of earth took 
off in order to replace it with her own 
surface effect. 

We can point to the baroque and rococo 
periods as those in which the shining metal 
was prized. The empire also inherited this 
joy in the shine of polished metal from its 
art standpoint. The writer says those 
baroque pieces with their swollen, round 
and flowing forms were well suited to 
make the play of light available on their 
surfaces. Polishing is mechanical work. 
Whether done by hand with hematite or 
steel burnisher or ‘on the polishing bench 
with the rotary brush, or without manipu- 
lation in the rotating tumbling barrel, it 
is always mechanical and cannot be brought 
into the sphere of artistic handwork. 
Therefore it is best available in forms that 
are smooth and free from decoration. 
* * * Polishing, in its essence and its 
creation has nothing of the artistic, but its 
effect may be artistic, for through it one 
of the noblest characteristics of the metal 
may be developed. The artistic matt is 
also brought about in the metal in a 
mechanical manner, but its effect, from the 
standpoint of art is exactly the opposite of 
polishing. A metal surface made matt 
shows the color of the metal in its greatest 
purity, but without any depth. Gold is 
light yellow and shining, silver can be made 
dazzling white. A fine matted metallic 
surface collects and breaks the light on its 
outer surface; very little of it is absorbed 
and nothing is directly reflected. No gleam 
of light and no reflection is brought about, 
but the form is shown in tender shade as 
even as the color. On this account it is 
usual to matt the stamped medallion before 
patinating or coloring, because the shade 
effect of the relief becomes more tender. 
With large spaces the effect of artificial 
matt metal easily is dead or unnatural 
because it destroys the brilliance, the most 
noble characteristic of the metal. On this 
account both matt and polish are liked in 
combination, so the effect of one heightens 
and strengthens the other. And _ thereby 
the correct place of the matt surface is 
defined. It is no independent metallic 
decoration; it is only justified where it can 
serve as background for the glare of the 
polish, or for lustrous engraving. 

Polishing restrains the effect of the 
plastic form, matt surface restrains the 
beauty of the metal. With repousse work 
it is usual to employ neither polish nor 
matt, because it is the essence of repousse 
work not to renounce the clearness of the 
form nor the beauty of the metal. The 
embossing in metal, in which I include 
hammer work, is the most noble handling 
of the surface that can be conferred on 
it, as it combines matt and luster, clearness 
of form and metallic beauty in true artistic 
manner. Here arises the surface effect 
purely from tool marks which are empha- 
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sized by the repousse worker. Hereby we 
arrive at one of the most essential and 
inimitable beauties by which handwork 
beats all mechanical imitation. * * * 
Compare a stamped with a hammered ves- 
sel; they may be of the same value in art 
form. But how eternally softer, finer, 
livelier, is the effect of the surface of the 
hammered work compared with the stamped 
metal. The chasing artist also knows how 
to produce the matt surface by manipulation 
of the matt punch. The more tasteful and 
adept he is the more cautiously and spars 
ingly he employs the matt punch because, 
while he renders the form characteristics 
clearer, he expunges the character of the 
metal. We see this especially in jewelry, 
where, always, from time to time, chased 
gold jewelry comes again into fashion after 
polished and matt jewels have ruled. 





Erratic Metric Gauges for Precious 
Stones 





Franz Schlechta contributes an article in 
the Deutsche Goldschmiede-Zeitung advo- 
cating certain changes in the mechanical 
equipment used in international trade in 
precious stones. He says the sliding scale 
gauge used often differs by % a millimeter 
though a difference of 1/10 mm. has very 
considerable consequences with precious 
stones. Therefore care should be taken in 
selecting a sliding scale instrument. 

Sieve numbers also enter into the whole- 
sale trade, and the sieves, he says, differ 
from one another. He enumerates the four 
kinds of sieves in use and says buyers are 
eternally claiming their purchases do not 
agree with their own sorting in their indi- 
vidual sieves. Other irregularities, he de- 
clares, occur. He claims the sieve manu- 
facturers make their sieve plates out of too 
thick a metal, so that the stones get lodged 
in the holes and have to be picked out; 
that the sieve plates are constructed of 
brass, which is too soft a metal, hence soon 
wear out and the holes increase in size. Mr, 
Schlechta recommends that thin steel plate 
be substituted. Such would cost a larger 
initial outlay but the increased durability 
would balance this, not to mention the 
greater reliability. 

The author thinks the trade journals 
should take up this question. 








Herbert P. Whitlock, Curator of Minerals, 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, has arranged for a series of popular 
talks on gems in connection with the New 
York University through Dr. George I. 
Finlay. These talks will be given in the 
lecture room of the New York University, 
32 Waverly Place, on Friday evenings at 
8:15 o’clock and the schedule outlined is 
as follows: Feb. 16, “The Diamond and 
How It Is Polished”; Feb. 23, “Precious 
Stones Other Than Diamond”; March 2, 
“Some Semi-precious Stones”; March 9, 
“The Quartz Gems”; March 16, “The 
Opaque Gem Stone”; March 23, “The Art 
of the Lapidary.” It is the purpose of these 
informal talks on gems to interest not only 
the general public but especially those who 
handle and deal in precious and semi- 
precious stones in some of the little-known 
facts concerning them. 
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[Patents Granted by the United States. 
The United States Patents That Have Ex- 
pired and the Registered Trade-Marks.] 





UNITED STATES PATENTS 


Issue of Jan. 16, 1923 
1,442,006. SPRING RING. Epwin L. 


Providence, R. I., assignor of 
Henry J. Spooner, Providence, R. I. Filed 
Oct. 5, 1921. Serial 505,649. 3 Claims. 

A spring-ring comprising an integral tubular body 
member of reduced cross-section for a portion of 
its extent, whereby the bore in one portion of said 
member will be of greater diameter than that in 
the other portion, said body member bent into 
ringshape with its ends alined and spaced a distance 


RoBiNnson, 
one-half to 


apart, a spring operatively seated in said bore of 
the greater diameter, and a member slidably fitted 
in said bore, and actuated in one direction by said 
spring to close the opening between said body ends, 
and operative in the opposite direction against said 
spring to uncover said opening. 


1,442,199. CUFF BUTTON. Kari Srrossenreuter, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Ross Hunter, At- 
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In a device of the character described, a star 
wheel means for moving said star wheel a fraction 
of a revolution at periodic intervals, a recoil escape- 
ment pawl pivotally mounted adjacent said star 
wheel and adapted to engage therewith to normally 
permit the movement of said star wheel in one 
direction, a spring for normally holding said pawl 
in yielding engagement with said star wheel, a dog 


pivotally mounted intermediate its length, and ar- 
ranged with its innermost end adapted for engage- 
ment with said escapement pawl when said dog is 
oscillated, and a spring for normally holding said 
dog out of engagement with said escapement pawl. 


1,442,497. SAFETY HATPIN. Anprew SIMENs- 
zky, Yukon, W. Va. Filed May 13, 1922. 
Serial 560,544. 4 Claims. 

A hat-pin holder comprising a socket element, a 


screw threaded into said socket element, and a bow- 
spring attached at one end to said socket element 
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ledge and a cone shaped end, a shoe member having 
a round saucer shaped base merging into an ovaj 
tubular spring post split into a plurality of spring 
post members each having an internal ledge and 4 
shoe cap having a head, lips on the head over the 
edge of the base on the shoe member and a pointed 
member on and formed integral with the cap, for 
the purpose as described. 


1,442,738. RING. Atrrep A. QO. SEELER, South 
Orange, N. J. Filed Sept. 21, 1921. Serigj 
502,274. 2 Claims. 

A two piece device of the character described, 
comprising a ring having an arcuate groove in its 
inner face and an arcuate resilient filler member 
sprung into the groove, the ends of said filler mem. 


SH, 
ber being located in the groove, and slidably held 
against the end wells of said groove by the resilj. 
ency of said member. 


1,442,758. CLOCK CASING. JosepxH Wi cox, Jr, 
Athol, Mass. Filed April 13, 1922. Serial 
552,131. 7 Claims. 

A clock casing comprising a single inseparable 
unit having a casing side wall and a front face 
wall extending inwardly therefrom, said face wa) 


having a dial opening, and a dial ring formed in- 
tegral with said front face wall and displaced out- 


and engaging said screw at its opposite end to turn 
said screw in a loosening direction when com- 
pressed. 


1,442,528. VANITY CASE. Wititam G. KENDALL, 
Newark, N. J. Filed June 29, 1920. Serial 
392,851. 2 Claims. 

The combination with a vanity case, of a mem- 
ber disposed therein and dividing the case interiorly 
into compartments in each of which is to be re- 


wardly from the frame of said wall around said 


lanta, Ga. Filed March 11, 1922. Serial dial opening 


542,819. 2 Claims. 

As a new article of manufacture, a cuff button 
comprising two buttons joined by an elastic mem- 
ber, each of said buttons consisting of a back por- 
tion and a face portion, the back portion having 
an opening through which the end of the said elastic 
passes so as to lie within the button between the 
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163,481. FOUNTAIN PEN 

Janesville, Wis. 

Filed May 23, 1922. 
LISHED OCTOBER 


Tue ParKker Fen Co, 


Serial 164,344. PUB 
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two parts thereof, the said two button parts being 
adapted to be forced together to form a button and 
to grip the end of the elastic between them, sub- 
stantially as described. 


1,442,231. METHOD OF FORMING BUTTONS. 
Evucene Morenouse, Providence, R. I., as- 
signor to B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. I. Filed Sept. 17, 1921. Serial 501,297. 1 
Claim. 

An improved method of forming a metal button, 
which consists in drawing and shaping the button 
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into a long body, reducing the body to form a long 
thin thick portion with a broad flaring base portion 
at one end, curling or rolling the edge of the base 
upwardly and inwardly and under, and flattening 
the stock at the top of the curl or roll to close and 
geal the space normally formed inside of the roll 
against the passage of foreign matter into the curl. 


1,442,248. CALENDAR WATCH. Kamer Kater 


Buro, Chicago. Filed Feb. 27, 1922. Serial 
539,708. 1 i 


ceived a cosmetic pad or the like, and means carried 
by and extending at opposite sides of the member 
for supporting cosmetic sticks or the like. 


1,442,666. SEPARABLE EMBLEM BUTTON. 


MatHew C. Day, Providence, R. I. Filed 
May 24, 1922. Serial 563,358. 3 Claims. 


In a separable emblem button, a head member 
having a flat head, a hollow oval stem, an external 
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should be annealed after this and then fin- 
ished to size and correct shape with a third 
die. 

The rough edges of the overlaying metal 
may be filed smooth and the ring polished. 
We may make a much better job if we 
hold the ring in a bezel chuck and turn the 
edges of the overlaying metal true, allowing 
a slight fin to project. Then we may use 4 
burnisher and rub the edges down smooth, 
which will give us a much better job than 
filing the edges smooth.—L. B. P. 








The Jenifer building, at 7th and D Sts, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has been sold 
to Charles A. and Joseph C. Carry, who 
have in turn leased it for a long term 0 
years to R. Harris & Co., jewelers, who 
have occupied the building for many years 
The building is six stories and contaims 4 
large amount of floor space. 
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A. Y. Boswell, of Tulsa, Okla., and S. V. 
Rigsby, Cushion, Okla., were Kansas City 
yisitors this week. 

Robert Smith, Manhattan, Kans., spent the 
week-end in Kansas City, looking for work- 
men for his jewelry shop in Manhattan. 

Ross Rainsburg, in charge of the order 
department of the C. A. Kiger Co., has been 
ill with the influenza, but is back at work 
again. 

Gathol E. Winsor is a recent addition to 
the engraving department of the Meyer 
Jewelry Co. David Nelson, formerly with 
Wendell & Co., here, has taken a position as 
silversmith with the firm. 

Leon Meyer, son of Louis Meyer, presi- 
dent of the Meyer Jewelry Co.. will attend 
the jewelers’ convention at Hastings, Nebr. 
The Meyer company will also be repre- 
sented by Frank Robinson, of the traveling 
force, who is making the territory near there 
this month. 

The Kansas City office of Wendell & Co. 
has been closed, and all business of the com- 
pany here will in the future be handled by 
the Chicago office. The furnishings of the 
company were moved, and the executive 
members of the firm, here, sent to the Chi- 
cago and New York offices of the company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Kiger had an exciting 
experience one night recently, when a fire 
originating in an upper floor of the Peacock 
Hotel, where they reside, threatened for a 
while to spread to lower floors. The flames 
did considerable damage to the building, but 
were held to this floor, causing, how- 
ever, many guests to make a rather hurried 
departure from the apartments. 

The 53rd anniversary of the Cady & Olm- 
stead Jewelry Co. was celebrated with a ban- 
quet for members of the firm and employes, 
given at the Kansas City, Club at 7 Pp. m. 
the evening of Jan. 31. The Rev. Burris 
Jenkins talked on “The Future Is Yours”; 
S. M. Daniels on “Our 53 Years, Past and 
Present,” and Cady L. Daniels on “Trap- 
ping Wild Animals by Radio.” There were 
also a number of other entertainment fea- 
tures. The menu, designated in terms of 
jewelry, included, as one dish, “fruit cock- 
tail a la diamond,” besides many other clever 
offerings. Forty-eight covers were laid for 
guests. 








Business Troubles 


F. W. Hameister, Wichita, Kans., has 
assigned, 

Almys, Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
to have assigned. 

Boylin’s Jewelry Store, Wadesboro, N.C., 
is in bankruptcy. 

The Rogers Jewelry Co., Wichita, Kans., 
is reported to be in bankruptcy. 

The Reuther Jewelry Co., Decatur, Ala., 
is reported to be in bankruptcy. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by P. B. Johnston, Duncan, Okla. 
A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by D. Dannemann, Berlin, N. H. 
An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
a filed against J. H. Henkes, Vincennes, 
nd, 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 





is reported 
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has been filed against Maneli Bros., Detroit, 
Mich. 

J. E. Mann, Marianna, Ark., has assigned 
to R. M. McCullough and the assets were 
sold for $900. 

H. C. Viele & Co., Augusta, Ga., is re- 
ported to be in bankruptcy and the first 
meeting of creditors will be held Feb. 2. 

Long & Hocum, Mitchell, S. Dak., have 
assigned to F. W. Bobb. The assets are 
reported to be $20,000 and the liabilities $30,- 
000 


Klivans Bros., Youngstown, O., are in 
financial trouble and an involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed against the con- 
cern. 

F. Wiecek, Cleveland, O., has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. The 
assets are listed as $2,800 and the liabilities 
$4,600. 

The H. Rush Jewelry Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is in financial difficulties and bank- 
ruptcy papers show assets of $13,092 and 
liabilities of $20,000. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by G. C. Keeter, Los Angeles, 
Cal. The assets are listed at $1,700 and 
the liabilities as $1,751. 

E. E. Barnard, Los Gatos, Cal., has as- 
signed to A. V. Davidson, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade. The stock is placed at $4,130, the 
accounts at $225, and watch repairs at $75. 
The liabilities are said to be $6,932. 











Walter B. Ballou left this week for Pine- 
hurst, N. C., where he will spend the rest 
of the Winter. 

Henry Morris, an employe of the R. Mac- 
Donald Co., of Attleboro, died last week at 
his home in North Attleboro. 

Orin W. Clifford, of the Webster Co., is 
a member of the committee which has been 
getting data on the jewelry industry. 

Most of the salesmen have returned from 
their Spring trips and the factories will soon 
start making new samples to be shown in 
March. 

Orin W. Clifford, of the Webster Co. was 
elected president of the Angle Stone Tree 
Gun & Rod Club last week at the annual 
meeting. 

Frank A. Brown, one of the old-timers 
at the factory of the Whiting & Davis Co., 
was elected chairman of the Democratic 
town committee last week. 

Louis Kurtz, of the Sturtevant-Whiting 
Co., was the first keeper of records of the 
Mirimichi tribe of Red Men, which last 
Wednesday observed its 30th anniversary. 

The incorporators of the Attleborough 
Savings Bank have elected Albert Totten, 
a retired manufacturing jeweler, as presi- 
dent, and Andrew Morris, of the G. C. Hud- 
son Co., clerk of the corporation. 

John Miller, for many years a member 
of the firm of Doran & Bagnall, died last 
week, after a lingering illness. The deceased 
is survived by his widow, one daughter and 
a brother, William Miller, a member of the 
present Doran & Bagnall Co. 

The will of the late Roswell Blackinton, 
was offered for 
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probate last week. Mrs. Florence Blackin- 
ton was appointed administratrix of the 
estate and John L. Thompson, Edwin H. 
Cummings and Fred E. Sturdy, Jr., named 
as the appraisers. All of the property was 
left to the widow, Florence A. Blackinton, 
under the terms of the will, subject to main- 
tenance, education and care of a minor son, 
John R. Blackinton, until the latter reaches 
the age of 21, when it shall be divided into 
equal shares. 

Owen Leary, one of the best jewelers in 
the town, died suddenly last Friday morn- 
ing. The deceased for the past 10 years had 
been employed at the factory of the L. E. 
Freeman Co. He was one of the few “old- 
timers” remaining who could start and com- 
plete a piece of jewelry. The funeral was 
held Monday morning. 











It was talked among the trade last week 
that a new factory would be erected on 
Union St., next to the Robinson building. 

The Bay State Optical Co. entertained the 
older boys of the Y. M. C. A. last week and 
showed the youngsters through their entire 
plant. 

The order issued last week by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission relative to inter- 
changeable mileage books, will greatly bene- 
fit the local traveling salesmen. 

The annual dance of the Baer & Wilde 
A. A. was held last Wednesday evening and 
was attended by 150 couples. John Hodge 
was chairman of the committee in charge. 








Sandwich Cup Plates on Exhibition 
by the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities 





(Continued from page 307) 





name of ‘Bohemian Glass,’ is manufactured 
at these works. The variety and beauty 
of the articles manufactured there would 
scarcely be credited by one not a visitor; 
but we assure our readers that we saw 
many works that could not be surpassed 
in Bohemia or anywhere else in Europe. 
The various processes by which the differ- 
ent colors and the rich gilding are produced, 
we are not prepared to describe, but they 
are produced at these works in the utmost 
perfection. The company has the advantage 
of a charter and a large capital, which en- 
able them thus to compete successfully with 
foreign manufactories in this work.” 

A longer and better illustrated article ap- 
pears in Ballou’s Pictorial for 1855, which 
contains six interesting pictures, two show- 
ing exteriors and four interiors. Of the 
latter the most interesting is the “show 
room of the Glass Works. Careful inspec- 
tion of this latter shows that anyone de- 
sirous of making a comprehensive collection 
of Cambridge glass would need both a long 
purse and a large exhibition room.” With 
the help of this illustration it might be pos- 
sible to make a beginning of a collection 
of Cambridge glass, using the pieces the 
identity of which were open to the least 
question as examples on which to base the 
collection as a whole. 
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